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dencies, 7. Akolah, .3, ,3.72. 

-Formation of minor -.^rea and population, 106. 

Oovornmnnts, 7. -Cultivated area, 109. 


" -t'ounoils, 7. 

--- Leoislation, 8. 

-Manageiueut of dia- 

tricts, 8. ^ 

-Revenue Ho.arfls. 9. 

-Civil Sorv'ice, 9. 

Afghanistan, area and population, 121*. 

-Political Agency, 463. 

Agra, area and iiopulation, 32, 37. 

-Cultivation and assossiuent, 358? 

—— M agistratos and police, 39. 

-Revenue, 30. 

Agriculture, and the land revenue, 
.344, 346. 

-Cultivated areas, Madras, 

17, 349. 

• -N. IV. Provinces, 357. 

-Bengal, 3.74. 

* ■— '-A'.aluc and distrihution of 

produce in N. W. Provinces, 360. 

— -Cultivated area of Oudh, 

367. 

- -Crops in Oudh, .369. 

--Cultivation in Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 372. 

-Crojis in Central Provinces, 

.373. 

--Cultivation in British Bur- 

mah,^373, .375. 

• -Crops in British Burmah, 

376. 

-Cultivated area of Mysore, 

878. 

— -Crops in Mysore, 382. 

Agricultural implements, 271. 

Ahmedabad, area and population, 19. 

Ahmednuggur, area and population, 19. 

Ajeygurh, 459, 465. 

Ajmorc and Mairwara police, 234. 


-Revoiiuo, 109. s 

AkuIIvote, 4.71), 467 • 

Akyah, 21, 96. 

-Aria, 100, 104. 

-—*-Climate, 101. 

■ Cultivation and assossmout, 

875. 

-Population, 102, 103, 104. 

--- Revenue, 104. 

—-p--Tenures, 376. 

Alipoora, 459. 

Alipore .Jail, 249. 

Aliahahad, 3, 32, 3.3, 34, 37. 

Aroa and population, 32, 

-Cotton, 35. 

7 Cultivatiouard assessment, 

3.)8. 

-- Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

Allygurh, area and population, 32, 37, 
~7. Cultivation and assessment, 

3o8. , 

-Magistrates and i>olice, 39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

Ainhoina, 5, 6. 

American Indians, 128. 

Amherst, area and commnnications, 
100, 104. 

——- -Climate, 101. 

-Crops, 376. 

■“ Cultivation and assessment, 

375. 

-Population, 102, 103, 104. 

-Revenue, 104. 

-Tenuies, 376. 

Anam, area and population, 127. 

Ands, 114. 

Arabia, area and population, 127. 
Arakau, 96, 102, 103. 
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Arcot, (Nortli), ar€|/i and population, 
14. 

-Bainfall, 15. 

-(South), area and population, 

-Bainfall, 15. ' 

Armenians, 20, 125. 

Arms, ammjmitlon and military 
stores, 271. 

A RMY, Strength and eost of, 9, 410. 

-('ost since Mutiny, 411. 

- Health of, 412. 

-IJiider Government .of India, 413. 

—<■ Death rate in heng.al, 4f5. 

—y- G.anses of deatli and disease, 410. 
—— Influence of age, marriage and 
tem|)eranco, 418. i 

-Women and children, 418. 

-Native'.4rniy in Bengal, 410. 

-Knropeau A‘my in Madras, 410. 

-Death and invaliding in Madras, 

420. 

-Native Army in Madras, 422. ^ 

T-Knropean Army in Donibay, 423. 

-Sickness in Bombay, 424. 

-Native Army in Bombay, 425. 

Art, works of, 271, 279. 

Aru Islands, 5. 

Arukhs, 110, 113. 

Asia, Kussian and Dutch, contrasted 
with Indian Em])ire, 4, 5. 

—— Population, 127. 

Ashtagram, 116. 

Assam, 21. 

-Emig.ation to, 293. 

-Settlenieut, ,305. 

-Tea, ‘saa. 

Astronomical Survey, 144. 

-Gro,st Solar eclipse, 145. 

-Ijeut. Herschel’s observa- 

tisiis 145. 

--Latitude observations, 145. 

--- Levelling operations, 146 

--— Peiidnium observations, 146. 

-Magnetic observations, 147. 

“—--- t'hartography, 147.*^ 

Andlm, 110. 

Aziingnrli, area and population, 32, 37. 

---- Magistrates and police, 39. 

—--Bevonno, 39. 

--— Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 


B ACHIAN, 5. 

Baokergiinge, area and popula¬ 
tion, 24. 

Bagari language, 54. 
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Baitool,, Area, population and revo- 
nue, 88. 

-Cultivated area and commu¬ 
nications, 68. 

-Details of population, 89. 

-IDliiiiate, 91. 

‘ l/.dnghat, area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 87. 

— -Cnltivatcd area and com¬ 

munications, 68. 

-Details of population, 89. 

-Clim.'ite, 91. 

Balasorc, area and )Kipu1ation, 2.3. 

Bali, 5, 6. 

Bane,a, R, 6. 

Baiieoorah, area and population, 23. 
Ban-da f Jam,) R, 6. 

Banda, area and i)()pHlation, 7, .32. 

-Magistrates and police, 39. 

- llevenuo, 39. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

.308. , 

Bangalore, 3, 103. 225. 

Bank of Bengal, .341. 

Ijlauks, Savings, 342. 

Bansda, 407, 459. 

Banswarra, tribute from, 453. 

— -Patent of adoption, 459. 

-Area, population and revenue, 

463. 

Biionco, 4.59. 

Baralmnkee, area, population and 
revenue, 65. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

307. 

Baraitch, area, population and revenue, 
67. 

Bareilly, area and population, .32, 37. 

-Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Bevc'.iue, 39. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Barotla, 2, 402, 467, 485. 

Barracks, ,395. 

-Scheme for new barracks and 

forts, .396. 

Basscin, area and communications, 
100, 104. 

-Climate, 101. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

.375. 

-Tenures, 370. 

- Crops, 376. 

-Population, 102.3-4. 

-Eevenne, 104. 

Beeja, 459, 460. 

Bcorbhoom, area and population, 23. 
Behar, 21, 24, 80, 

Bebrce, 459. 
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Behnfc, 439. 

Belaspore, Fen<latory» 439, 4S5. 
Belaspore, area, population autl re¬ 
venue, 88. 

-Cultivated area and com¬ 
munications, 68. 

- - Details of population, 89. • • 

■ Climate, 91. 

Belgaum, area and population 19. 

Bellary, area and population 14. 

- Xlainfali 15. 

Beloochistaii, 127. 

Benares, (Maliarajah,) 2, 459, 406. 
Benares, area and population, 7, 3 -. 

—— Magistrates and police, 89. 

-Ivovenue, 39. 

- - Density of population, 44. 

-- Cultivation and assessment, 

.338. 

Bencoolen, 0. 

Bkitoai., Government of, 2, 21. 

-Area and population <jf, 2* 3. 

--—— Number of (listricts, 3, 23. 

— — ■ Civil Service, 1‘*, 26. 

-Administration, 21. 

-- Bouinlaries, 21. 

--— Increase of population, 22. ^ 

■ - Divisions, 23. 

-llegulation and non-Begula- 

tion districts, 25. 

-- Judicial and Executive offi- 

*^ers, 2C. 

■■ — Legislation, 137. 

--- liegistration, 159. 

•-Civil Courts, 171. 

--— Criminal Courts, 206. 

-- Police, 2.32. 

--- Criminal classes, 2.74. 

-Education of prisoners, 256, 

258. • 

-Castes of criminals, 2.57. 

-Jail mortality, 240. 

-Jail expenditure, 252. 

— Emigration to the Colonies, 

292. 

-Emigration to the Tea dis¬ 
tricts, :J93. 

-iioceipts and expenditure, 

1867-68, 328. 

-Budget Estimate, 1868-69, 

328. 

-Land revenne, 254, 

-Opium, 3S3. 

-Salt, 389. 

—— Barr^ks, 399. 

Education, 44,3. 

ERAR, Government of, 2. 

-Area and population, 2, 3. 

-Number of districts, 3, lOG. 
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Berah^ Administration, 105. 

--Census, 105. 

I Population, 107, 109. 

" Population, classihed accord!^ 
t«l employments, 108. 

-* Area f.iul revenue, 109. 

-(;/i8tes and creeds^ 110. . 

-Begistration, 16^, ' 

-Civil Courts, 194. 

■ ■ Criminal Courts, 221. 

— - - Police, 241. 

—^—Jail mortality, 246. 

-- Jail ex 2 >ondituro, 253. 

- Iifl.and trade, 305. 

-Land revenue and agricintwe, 

377. 

-Military works, 398. 

' Irrigation and roads, 40!. 

-Education, 449. • 

Beromla, 450. • 

Bhagiil, 459, ^66. 

Bha^ilpore, area and population-, 

lUiamo, 96. 

Bhawulpore, 466, 482. 

-;-Adnunistration of^ 4S2, 

Bhecl Agency, 471. 

Bhoels, 110, 113. . 

Bhoees, 110, 113. 

Bliongees, 11.3. 

Bhootan, 453. 

-Doars, 21. 

Bhopal Agency, 471. 

-- Tribute from, 453. 

-l*atent of adoption, %59l 

-Position among Feudatory 

States, 462. • 

-Area, population and revenuo, 

403, 471. 

Bhoras, 112. 

Bhownuggiir, 450, 467- * 

Bhnjjee, 459, 466. 

Bhuudara, area, population and bcvo- 
nue, 86. 

-Cultivated area and com¬ 
munications, 68. 

•-Details of population, 89. 

-Climate, 91. 

Bhiirtpore, 30, 459, 46.3. 

--Salt, 387. 

Uijawar, 455, 405. 

Bijna, 459. 

Bijnour, area and population, .32, .37. 

-Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Revenue, ,39. 

- Density of population, 43. 

' ————Cultivation and assessment, 
I 358. 

I Bikanocr, 459, 463. 
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Billiton, 6, 6. 

Bishnocs, 110, 114T 

Badaon, area and population, 82, 37. 

^-Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Revenue, 39. < , 

-Cultivation & assessment, 358. 

Boad, 23. 

Bograh, area and population, 23. 
Bokhara, aref., 6, 127. 

-:-Trade, 299. 

Bombay Government of, 2. • 

-Area & population of, 2, 3, 19. 

-Number of districts, 3, 18, 19. 

T--OommissioAerships, dO. 

- liOgislation, 157. 

-S-Registration, 159. 

-Civil Courts, 167. , 

-Criminal Courts, 203. 

--PoUoo, 231. 

- Jail moj'.tality, 246. 

--Jail expenditure, 2.52. 

Trade with XJnCted Kingdom, 

. Receipts and expenditure. 


261. 


1867-68, 326. 

_Budget Estimate, 1868-69, .326. 

_- Land revenue, 351. 

-Opium, 385. 

-Salt, 388. • 

-Barracks, 397. 

_Irrigation and roads, 399. 

-En^ish Army, 423. 

-- Native Army, 426. 

--Railway extension, 428. 

-EiVication, 442. 

■ University, 439. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, 429. 

-Island, 19. 

—— Census of, 20. 

—Houses, 20. 

— Trade of port, 266. 


Bonai, area and population, 26. 
Boo^ndshuhr, area and population, 
32, 37. 

-- Magistrates aud< police, 39. 

Revenue, 89. 


-Cultivation and 


ment, 358. 

Booudee, tribute from, 453. 

-Patent of adoption, 459. * 

-Area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 463. ' 

Borneo, 6, 6. 

Botanical Gardens, 356, 360. 
Brinjarahs, 110, 111, 

Bkitisb Bobmah, Government of, 2, 94. 

. Area and population, 3,1)9,100, 

104. 


Pritish Bobmah, Physical features, 
94. • 

— - Climate, 95. 

-People, 98. 

-Growth of population and pros¬ 
perity, 100. 


Cultivated area, 100. 

-Communications, 100. 

—--Climate, 101. 

-Details of population, 102. 

-Revenue, 104. 

-Registration, 162. 

' — - Civil Courts, 191. 

-Criminal Courts, 219. 

-Police, 2.39. 

-Jail mortality, 24.3. 

-Jail expenditure, 263. 

-Inland trade, 304. 

-Receipts and expenditure, 

1867-08, 836. 

-Laud revenue and agriculture, 

,374. 

- - Military works, .398. 

-Irrigation and works, 401. 

'- Education, 448. 

Broach, area and population, 19. 
Budget, see “ Finances.” 

•Budhists, 45, 103, 128. 

•Bullion, flow of, 265. 

-Imports, 284. 

-Exports, 284. 

-Employed in coasting trade, 

288. 

Bullooah, area and population, 24. 
Bulsun, 459, 460. • 

Buudlekund, 2, 30. 

-Agency, 471, 

Bunganpully, 2, 459, 4C8. 

Buunoo, area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 60. „ 

Details of population, 51, 


54. 

364. 


’ Cultivation and assessment. 


Burdwan, area and population, 23. 
Burmah (Independent) area and po¬ 
pulation, 127. 

-Trade with, 305. ' 

-Political Agency, 463. 

Bnrman Frontier, 97. 

Burmese people, 98. 

Buru, 5. 

Bussahir, 459, 466. 

Bn star, 459. 

Bnstee, area aud population, 32, 37. 

-Magistrates and police, 39. 

.. . Revenue, 39. 

-- Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 
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Baton, 6. 
Byragies, 110, 


C ABUL, Popnlatioii of, 127. 

-Trade ■with, 298. 

Oachar, area and population, 24. 

-Tea, 356. 

-Emigration to, 293. 

Calcutta, 2. • 

■--Population, 23. 

—— Census of, 29. 

- Proportion of males to fe¬ 
males in, 29. 

-Floating population, 29. 

——-Trade, 266. 

• University, 436. 
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I Cbntbal Provinces, Cultivated area, 
68. • 

-Communications, 68. 

-Physical Geography, 


Calcutta and Mutlah Itailway, 429. 
Calinjer, 459. 

Cambay, 459, 467. 

Canals, see “ Irrigation.” 

Caiiara, (South) area and population, 
14. 

- llainfall, 15. 

-(North) area and population, 

19. , 

Capitation Tax, 345, 392. 

Cardamoms, 303. 

Carnatic Jagheerdars, 488. 

Carolina, Bice, 350. 

Carwar Railway, 428. 

Cashmere, see “ Kashmere.” 

Cattle epidemics in Bengal, 356. 
Caucasian race, 128. 

Cauvery, 120. , 

Cawnpore, area and population, 32, 37. 

■ Magistrates and police, 38, 


39. 


- Kevenue, 39. 

. Cultivation aiul 


ment, 358. 

Celebes, 5, 6. 

Census, Madras, 12. 

-Bombay Island, 20. 

-Calcutta, 29. 

-N. W. Provinces, 41. 

—--Cost of census, 48. 

-PiSijab, 48. 

-Oudh, 63. 

-Berar, 105. 

Central Asian trade, 299, 486. 

-India States, 2, 463, 469. 

-India Agency, 469. 

Central Provinces, Government of, 

2 , 68 . 

Area and popula¬ 


tion, 2, .3, 68, 89. 


3, 88. 


Number of districts, 


70., 


-Cotton fields, 76. 

.. .. — Forests, 78. 

.- —- Rivers, 81. 

-l.akes.^o. 

-Civil divisions, 86. 

-Area and popula¬ 
tion compared with those of other 
parts of India, 92. 

-Proportion of sexe^ 
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93. 


216. 


• -253.» 


- Castes and creedif, 

- Registration, 162. 

- Civil Counts, 187. 

- Crunjiual Courts, 

- Police, 2.38. 

- Jail mortality, 246. 

■ J ail expenditure, 

- Inland trade, 301. 
Heceipts and expen¬ 


diture, 1867-68, 335. 

• Land revenue 


agriculture, 370. 


and 


401. 


Barracks, 398. 

- Irrigation androads, 

■ Education, 448. 


Ceram, 5. 

Ceylon, area and population of, 127. 

Chancellors of Calcutta University, 
439. 

Chanda, area, population and revenue, 

86 . 

Chanda coal, 135, 136. , 

Chanderiiagore, 4. 

Chaplains, 450. 

Children, proportion of, to popnlalion 
in N. W. Provinces, 45. 

China, arc# and population of, 127. 

Chindwarra, area, population and re¬ 
venue, 88. 

-^ Details of population, 89. 

-Climate, 91. 

Cultivation and assess¬ 


ment, 372. 

-Crops, 373. 

■<!!hirkaree, 459, 465. 

Chittagong, 21. 

-Area and population, 24. 

Chota Nagpore, Mdhals, 2, 21. 

--—— Area and population, 25. 

Christians, 125, 127, 128. 
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CUritttians, Madras, 13. 

-Death rale of, 13. 

-lloinbay, 19. 

■ - ('alcntta, 29. 

^-N. W. Droviucos, 45. 

-Punjab, 63. 

-Berar, 110. 

——— Ooorg, 123. 

- - Asijitiu, 125. 

-Native Protestants, 123. 

. Societies, 451. 

Ohumars, 93. 

Ohumba, tribute from, 45;i. 

- Patent of adojdioi^ 459. 

-t - Area, j>o]julatiou ami rovo- 

ciiue, 406. 

• - Administration, 482. 

Obuiupariiu, 21. 

-Area and ixijmlatiou, 24. 

<.‘hutterj)ole, 452, 40,5. 
iJhutteesgurh, * Ureat plateau" of, 74. 
Diucliona, Madras, 350« 

-Darjeeling, 366. 

- - . N. W. I’roviuces, 300. «, 

. Punjab, 3()3. , 

— - Ooorg, 382. 

Oivil Courts, 15>8. 

___Madras, 104. 

--Bombay, 107. 

-Bengal, 171. 

----N. W. Pi'oviuces, 180. 

--- Punjab, 182. • 

--Uudli, 185. 

-Central Provinces, 187. 

--- British Burniah, 191. 

-C— Berar, 194. 

-Mysore, 190L 

-,-<'oorg, 197. 

Oivil Service, 9, 12. 

- Competitive examinations for, 

10 , 11 . 

—Itesults of examinations, 11. 

-Physique of, 12. 

Coal at Koorbah, 134. 

--^Boharo, or Karumpoora, 134. 

-Chanda, 135, 130. ^ 

Coasting trade, 287. 

Coehin, 2, 14, 488. 

-Tribute from, 453 

-- Patent of adoption, 459. 

-Area, population and revenue, 

408, 

-Administration, 488. 

Cooonxlu, S5‘i. 

Coffee, lift. 

-Imports, 271, 279, 300. 

- Bengal, 356. 

-Mysore, 382, 

-— eporg, 382. 


Coimbatore, Area and i>oimlation 
14. . 

-Bainfall, 15. 

Coinage, 342. 

Coir, 271, 279. 

Cooch Bebar, 1, 21, 4S9, 466. 

- -Area and population, 25, 

-Management, 25. 

CoOKO, Government of, 2. 

-Aiea and population, 2, 3. 

- Boundaries, 116. 

—— Physical Geography, DC. 

-t!ivil divisions. 122. 

.i- Area and population, 122. 

-Prevailing languages, 123 

-- llcgistratuin, 1 (i4. 

-— Civil Courts, 197. 

—— tJriniinal ('onrts, 225. 

. Police, 242. 

-1 uland trade, .306. 

-Land revenue, 382, 

-Education, 442. 

Ctfssyrh and Jynteah Hills, 24. 
Cotton, 271, 272, 279, 313. 

' Prices of, 350. 

-Cultivation, ,350. 

-ill Bombay, .351. 

„-Exports, 279, 352. 

-Consumption of Europe, 353. 

-Pield of Central Provinces, 

76. 

-Cultivation of, in N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, .300. 

-Punjab, 36.3. 

-Central Provinces, 

379. 

-Berar, 377. 

Creeds and Castes, Madras, 13. 

•-—-:— Bombay, 19, 20. 

--Aden, 21. 

- - -Calcutta, 29. 

- N. W. Provinces, 

45. 

-Punjab, 49. 

-Central I’rovinccs, 

93. 

Criminal Courts, Madras, 198. 

. .. ' ■ Bombay, 203 

-Bengal, 206. 

---North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 209. 

-Punjab, 211. 

-Oudh, 214, 

-Central Provinces, 

216. 

. . ..British Burmab, 219. 

-Berar, 221. 

—^-Mysore, 223. 

-- Coorg, 225 . 
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Criminal Classes in N. \V. Tiovinces, 
47.' ■ . 

-In Madras, 203. 

-Of Bengal, 251. 

CudilapaU, area and population, 14. 

-Rainfall, 15. 

Currency, History of, 337. , 

-Notes, 337. 

-Circulation of Paper, 338. 

-Progress of Paper, 330. 

-Forged and lost notes, ,340. 

-11cpartmeut, 341. 

-Profits from, 342. 

Customs Duty, 280. 

-Revenue, 300. 

Cutoh, 2, 467. 

-Tribute, 4.5,3. 

-Area, population and revenue, 

407. 

- - Administration, 480. 

Cutoh (and Cambier,) 272, 270, 
Cuttack, area and population, 23. 
-Tributaries, 450, 400. • 


D a BEE PATUN, Fair in Ondli, 300. 

Dacca, area and popiulation, 24. 
Damaun, 4. 

Darjeeling, 356. 

-Area and popul.ition, 25. 

- . . — Railway to, 428. 

-Tea cultivation, 350, 

Debt, see “ Finances,” 

Deedwana salt, 387, > 

Dehra Doon, 41. 

• -Area and population, 32, 

37. 

-Magistrates and police, 

30. 

-Revenue, 30. 

— --Cultivation and assiss- 

meut, 35^. 

Delhi, density of population, 40. 

-*■ Area, population and revenue, 

50. 

-petails of population, 51, 64. 

--Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Denkanal, area and population, 23. 
Density of population, N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, 42. 

-—- Bengal, 22. 

■ ' . —— Punjab, 44. 

Density of popidation, Berar, 106, 
108. 

■ - - ■ --In India, 123. 

-r— — ■ —. Gangetio Valley, 124. 
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Deputy Bheel Agency, 471. 

Dora Ismail Khu*, sparseuess of popu¬ 
lation, 49. 

--- Area and revenue, 60. 

Retails of population, 


34. 


' Cultivation and assessment. 


301. 

Dora Gbasoe Khan, -srea, population 
and revenue, 00. 

-Populatiou, 51, 54. 

Cultivation and assess¬ 


ment, 364. 

Dowas, ^9, 46.3. 

Dliamee, 4,59, 466. 

Dharwar, 252. 

-Area and poi>ulation, 10. 

Dhar, 4,59, 463. 

Dheis, 112. 

Dholoporo, ,30, 450, 463. ’ 

Dhollera, 352. * 

Dhoorwye, ^50. 

Dliiumpore, 459, 407. 

J0iiiagei>ore, area and population. 

Din, 4. 

Doojaua, 459, 466. 

Douars, Eastern, 25. 

Western, 25. 


Dravidian languages, 130. 

DuUas, 21. 

Dulllay, 450, 467. 

Duiiioh, area, r>opulation and revenue, 
87. 

-Details of popnlatmn, 89. 

-Climate, 00. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

372. 


■ Crops, 373. 

Dungorpore, tribute from, 453. 

-Patent of adoption, 439^ 

-Area, population and rove- 

uuo, 46,3. * 

Durkote, 459, 466. ^ 

Durruug, area and population, 

- j Cattle epidemic at, 306. 

Duttia, 459, 465. 
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—--Railway, 429. 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 420. 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 450. 
Ekucation, Science and Arti 432. 
———■ Expenditure, 432. 
-Despatch of 1854, 4.33. 
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Education, General StatistioB, 434. 

-Grants-in-AW, 433. 

——— Universities, 435. 

_Ciloutta University, 430. 

—•-Educational destitution, 43p. 

-In Madras, 411. ' , 

— Colleges in Madras, 411. 

-Schools in Madras, 411. 

-Literafure in Madras, 442. 

-Bombay and Sindh colleges 

and schools, 442. 

-Literature, 443. 

-Bengal expenditure on edu¬ 
cation, 442. f 

-Colleges in Bengal, 444. 

-s:-Schools in Bengal, 445. 

-Bengalee literature, ^5. 

-In North-Western Provin¬ 
ces, 446. ,, 

-Literature in North-Western 

Provinces, 447. 

--Vernacular, 440.* 

-In Punjab, 447. ' 

-Oudh, 448. ' 

-Central Provinces, 448. < 

-^ British Burmah, 448. 

-Berar, 449. 

-Mysore, 449. 

■ .— Coorg, 449. 

-Prison education, 249. 

--Of prisoners on admission, 

268. 

Edur, 400, 467. 

Eliichporo, area and population, 106. 

--UisVibution of population, 

107. 

» I . . . Bcvenue, 109. 

-^^Cultivated area, 109. 

Emigration, N. W. Provinces, 35. 

-Punjab, '54. 

-,-Burmah, 103. 

-- Madras, 291. 

-Oudh, 301. 

-S-Mysore, 306. 

-To the Colonies, 307. 

Etah, area and population, 7, 3L. 

-Magistrates and imlice, .39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

-Cultivation • and assessment, 

358. 

Etawah, area and population, 32, 37. 

-Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

European and American population, 
124. 

Everest’s Meiidioual Arc, 138. 

Excise, 390. 
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Expenditure, 2, see “Finances.” 
Exports, 279. • 


AIRS in Central Provinces, 303. 

-Oudh, 301. 

Famine, enquiry into mortality from, 

-in Orissa, 29. 

Ferozepore,* area, population and re¬ 
venue, 50. 

-Details of population, 61, 64. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 

Fbcdatobv States, Area and popula¬ 
tion, 3, 403. 

-Cost of administration,402. 

-Allowances to, 455. 

-Patents, 459. 

-Salutes, 461. 

-Estates, 462. 

--;-Rajpootaua Agency, 468. 

-- —Central India Agency, 469. 

Finances, History of, since 1814, 398. 

— --Since Mutiny, 309. 

" ., Of each Province, 310. 

———— Sources of revenue, 311. 

—•-Debt, 312. 

-Analysis of, since 1861, 312. 

— Eeceii)ts in 1807-68, 317. 

-Expenditure in 1867-68, 318. 

-Budget Estimate for 1869-70, 

317, 318. 

— --Peculiarities of Indian Budget, 

. Expenditure in England, 319. 

-Net revenue, 320. 

-Provincial surijlus or deficit, 

321. 

-■ Casl\ transactions, 322. 

-Pieceipts and expenditure for 

1867-68, 322. 

Flax, 272. 

Floris, 5. 

Food grains, Madras, 18. 

-Prices of, 350. * 

Foreign Office, 452. 

Forest exjjeuditure, 403. ' 

-Department, organization and 

cost, 402. 

Forests, 402. 

-Oudh, 59. 

-Central Provinces, 78. 

-Coorg, 119. 

French Possessions, 4, 127, 128. 
Furrackabad, area and population, 
32,,37. 

-— Magistrates and police, 39. 

—— —— Revenue, 39. 
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Furrackabad, .Cultivation and aasess- 
meut, 358. 

Furreedkote, 460, 466. 

Futtebpore, area and population, 32, 
37. 

--Magistrates and police, 39. 

-Eevenue, 39, t • 

--—— Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, 358. 

Fyzabad, area, population and revenue, 

66 . 

-Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, 367. 

-Crops, 369. 
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25. 

Oaujain, area and population, 14. 

-Eainfall, 15. 

Garpagaries, 110, 112. ^ 

Garro Hills, area and population, 25. 

- -Administration, 25. 

Geographical Surveys, 142. * 

-Trans-Himalayau explo¬ 
rations, 142. 

-Abyssinia, 143. * 

Geological Survey, Bengal and Upper 
Provinces, 133. 

-Bombay, 135. 

■ ■- ■ ■ Madras, 135. 

-Publications, library and, 

135. 

-Formations of India, 132. 

Gerowlee, 460. * 

Ghazeepore, 21. 

— - -Area and population, 32. 

37. 

■ -Magistrates ^ind p’olice, 38, 

39. ■ 

-Eevcnue, 39. 

-Cultivation and assesment, 

858. 

GBola, 5. 

Goa, 4. 

Godavery, area and population, 14. 

-*— Kainfall, 15. 

-Basin, 15. 

-Eevenue, 88. 

. Details of poimlation, 89. 

-Climate, 91. 

Gondah, area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 67. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

367, 

Gonds, 93, 110, 113. 

Goonab, 471. 

Goordaspore, density of population, 49. 
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Goordaspore, Area, population and re¬ 
venue, 60. * 

-Details of population, 51, 

54. 

- »■ ".-" ■*— Cultivation and asi3#ss- 

midbt, 364. 

Gorruckpore, 21. 

---Area aiM population, 82, 

-Magistrates and police, 

.38, .39. 

-Eevenue, 39. 

-Cultivation and assess- 

ment( .358. 

Gosains, 110, 115. 

Gourihar, 460. 

Gowaligira, area and population, 25. 

Grain exports, 280. 

Great Indian Peninsula Jlailway, 429. 

-Southern of Iwlia Eailway, 429. 

Greeks, 128. 

Guikwar, position among Feudatories, 
460, 462. 

-Area and population of terri¬ 
tories, 467. 

Gnjcranwalla, area, population and 
revenue, 60. 

-Details of population, 51, 

54. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

, 364 

Gujerat, (Punjab) area, population aij^ 
revenue, .50. 

-Details of population, 51, 54. 

- Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 

Gurgaon, area, population ^nd reve¬ 
nue, 50. 

-— Details of population, 51, 54. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

364. • 

Gurwhal, 2, 30, 460, 466. , 

-Area and population, 32, .37. 

-Magistrates and polio#, 39. 

-Eevenue, 39. 

- *- Thick population, 44. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Guzerat, 352. 

Guzeratee, 54. 

Gwalior, 30, 462, 463, 468. 

-Agency, 471. 

Gy a, area and population, 24. 
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Hinialayaa, 1, 21, 30. 

Himalayic languages, 129. 

Hindi dialects, 35, 129. 

Hindoos, Madras, 13. ‘ 

- .. . Heath rate of, 13. 

-Bombay, 19. 

-Calcutta, 29. 

-N. I'roviuoes. 34. 

-Punjab, ,5,3. 

-Central Provinces, 93. 

- Burmah, 103. 

-Berar, 110. 

Hinghnngbat cotton, 352. ' 
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60. 

>-Details of population, 

61, 64. 

-Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, .304. 

Holkar, patent of adoption, 400. 

- 1 Position among Peudatories, 

462. 

-Area, popuhation and revenue 

of territories, 403. 

-Administration, 209, 471. 

Home eharges, 314, 319. 

Honorary Magistrates, 209, 210, 211, 
214, 217, 219. 

Hoobloe Bailway, 428. 

Hooghly, 22. 

r;-Area and population, 23. 

Hoolams, 110. 

Hooshyarpore, density of population, 
49. " 

- -Area, population and 

revenuj., .50. 

-- Details of population, 

61, 64. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

304. 

Boshungabad, area, population and re¬ 
venue, 87 

-- - -Details of population, 89. 

■ - -'■— Climate, 90. , 

-Cultivation auit assess¬ 
ment, 372. 

-Crops, 373. 

Howrah, area and.popixlation, 23. 
Humeerpore, area and population, 
32, 37. 

-Magistrates and police, 

38, 30. 

-!-Revenue, .39. 

- . Cultivation and assess¬ 

ment, 368. 

Hurdui, area, population and rc- 
veane, 66. 

--Cttitiyation & assessment, 36, .37. 
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Huzara, Area, population and revenue, 
60. 

-Details of population, 

61, ,54. 

-Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, 364. 

-Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, 364. 

Hyderabad, (Sindh) area and popu¬ 
lation, 19. 

-(Nizam), 2, 471. 

-Position of Nizam, 471. 

-Physical Ceograpliy 472. 

-Products and trade, 475. 

-Area and population, 474. 

-Administriition, 474. 

-Reforms, 475. 

-Death of Niz.am, 475. 

-Strength of Array, 470. 

-Revenue, 476, 

-Justice, 477. 

-Police, 478. 

-Education, 478. 

-- Public Works, 479, 


I CE, Importation of, 273. 

Immigration, N. W. Provinoos, 
35. 

Imports, 208, 271. 

-Punjab, 51. 

■ — — Hunnoh, 99, 103. 

Income Tax, .392. 

India, Area, population and languages, 

-Boundaries, 1. 

--Governments, 2, 

-Contr.asted witli Russian and 

Dutch possessions in Asia, 4. 

-Taxation Coraparod with Russi¬ 
an and Dutch, 5. 

-Administrative system, 7. 

-^— Police, 9. 

-Density of population, 12.3. 

-Races and creeds, 129. 

-Population without Feudatory 

States, 127. 

-Distribution of languages, 

128. 

-Surveys, 1.32. 

-Geological formations, 132. 

-I.«gislation, 1.52. 

-Civil Courts, 1.58. 

-Criminal Courts, 198. 

-Police, 227. 

—■— Trade, navigation and cnii«ra» 
tion, 259. 

-Customs, 280. 
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iKWi Emigration, 307. 

-- Finances, 308. 

-Keoeipts and expenditure, 

1807-G8, 317, 318. 

-Expenditure in England and 

India, 319. 

.—— (lasli Balanoos, 322. „ , 

. Cost of collecting rovennos, 320. 

-Currency, 337. 

-Agriculture and royenne, 340. 

-— Opium, 383. 

-— Salt, 387. 

-Customs revenue, 300. 

-Excise, 390. 

-Stfruips, 391 

-Income Tax, 392. 

-Capitation 'I’.ix, 392. 
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-Po.st Ollicc, 404. 
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-Army, 410. 

-Marine, 426. 
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-English Army, 413. 

—-llcjilth of English Army, 415. 

-llailways, 427; 

--Education, Scienco and Art, 

4.32. ) 

-Ecclesiastical Establishment, 

450. 

-Feudatories, 432, 

India rubber, 273, 281. 

Indie Laugutiges, 128. 

Indigo, 303. 

Indo-European Telegraph, 409. 

Indore lle.sidcncy, -171. 

-402, 403, 471. 

Indus, tr.ade of, 297.' 

-Valley railway, 428. 

Iranic Languages, 128. 

Irrawaddy, 90. 

Irrigation and Eoads, 398. 

-Madras, 398. 

-Coinbay, Bengal and North- 

Western Provinces, Punjab, and 
Oudh, 399. 

-Central Provinces, British 

Burnah and Berai', 401. 

-My.sore, 402. 

Ivory, 273, 281. 


Jails, Committee of 1864, 245. 

-General Siatiatioa of Mortality, 

240. 

-Discipline and prison mauago- 

^ inent„217. 

-jilewards and imnishments, 248, 

249. 

-Education of criminals, 249. 

-llc-convictions, 250. 

-Mr. Howell’s conclusions, 251. 

-Expenditure, 251. 

-Reformatories, 2i>4. 

-Transportation, 254. 

Jains, |9, 110, 114. 

Jaloun, area and population. 32. .17. 

- Magistr.atcs .and poUeo, 38) 39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 338, ^ 

J.apan, area and popnlation, 127. 

Java, 6, 0. . ’ 

Jessoro, area and population, 23. 
Jcssnltneroj 400, 403. 

Jews, 128. 

-Bombay, 19. 

—j— Aden, 21. 

-Borar, 110. 

Jeyiiore, 30. 

-Tribute from, 4S.3. 

-Patent of adoption, 460. 

-Position among Feudatory 

States, 402. 

-Area, popnlation and revenue, 

403. 

-Administration, 408. 

Jhalwar, tribute from, 4-53. 

-— Patent of adoption, 460. 

-Area, population and revenue, 

40.3. 

Jhansio, .30. 

-Area, and population, 32, .37. 

-M agistrate .and police, 38, 39. 

-Revenue, .39. 

--—- Cultivation and assessment, 

358. , 

-Paucity of Mahommedans, 44. 

.Theend) 460, 460. 

Jhelnm, area, popnlation and revenue, 
50. 

-Details of popnlation, 51, 54. 

- Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 


J AILS, Progress of reform, Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay’s minute, 243. 

-Lord Dalbousie’s reforms, 243. 

—— Mr. Howell’s Note, 244. 

-Statistics, 244. 

-Cellular System, 244. • 

-Mortality, 245. 


Jliung, sparsenoss of popnlation, 49. 
-Area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 60. 

-Details of popnlation, .51, 54. 

- Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 

Jignee, 460, 465. 

Jogies, no. 
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Joobiil, 400, 4G0. 

Juonagurlx, 460, 467.* 
jQudhporo, 358. 

-—^—‘ Tribute from, 453. 

—-Patent of adoption, dOO. , 

• Position among Feudatories, 
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Kaalimere, 459, 462, 483. 

-—^ Trade with, 298. 

Language, 54. 


462. 

463. 


• Area, population and revenue, 

I 

Administration, 468. 


Jouui)ore, area and population, 32, .37. 

. Magistrates and police, 38, 


39. 
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333. 


■ lievenue, 89. ' 

Cultivation and assessment. 


Julluiidhur, density of populajiion, 49. 

■ ■ -Area, population and re¬ 

venue, 50. „ 

■ — Detail, of population, 51. 
— Cultivation and assess- 


populatiou and re-' 


ment, 364. 

Jowrah, 460, 463.. 

Jubhulporo, area, 
venue, 87. 

-Details of population, 89. 

-Climate, 90. 

-Cultivation and assessment, 

372. 

--Crops, 373. 

Jutmuah Ityots of Coorg, 242. , 

Jumna, 30. 

^runjeera, 487. 
dussoo, 460. 

Jute, 273, 281. 
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■ Kaira, area and population, 19. 
.Kallalls, 110. 

Kamroop-Gowhatty, area and popu 
latihi, 24. 

Kangra, area, population av'l reve¬ 
nue, 50. 

-Details of poimlation, 4, 51. 

—.—'— Cultivation and assessment, 
864. ' ’ 

-Tea, 363. 

Korahoruux route, 299, 4831 
Karens, 94. 

Karieal, 4. 

Kaniaul, area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 60. 

-- Details of population, 4, 51. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

460. 


Kashgar, 299. 

Katty4var, 2, 467. 

-States, tribute from, 453. 

-Area, population and reve-. 

nue, 467. 

. —-Administration, 485. 

Keonjur, afea and population, 23. 
Keouthul, 460, 466. 

Korowlec, 460, 463. 

Khakrobs, 113. 

Kbaudeish, area and population, 19. 
Kbatmaiidoo, 453. 

Kbolat, 453. 

Kbcree, area, population and reve-. 
nue, 66. 

—- Cultivation and assessment, 

367. 

-Crops, 369. 

Khujgea, 460, 466. 

K by cits, '21. 

Kbynibad fair, 309. 

Kisbengurh, 30. 

Kisfna District, area and popula,- 
tiou, 14. 

--Rainfall, 15. 

Kobat, spiarseuess of population, 
49. 

Area, population and revenue. 
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. Details of population, 4, 51. 

—- Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 

Kolams, 114. '' 

Kol languages, 130. 

Kolhapore, 2, 460, 407, 486. 

Kolies, 119, 113. 

Koomtees, 1^^ 

Koreab, area and population, 25. 
Koombarsein, 460, 466. 

Koonhiar, 4()0, 460. 

Koonbees, 93, 110, 111. 

Korkoos, 110, 113. 

Korees, 93. 

Koslitecs, 110, 111. 

Kotah, tribute from, 45.3. '' 

-Latent of adoption, 460. 

-Area, population and revenue, 

463. 

Kothur, 400, 466. 

Kotbeo, 460. 

Krishiiapakshees, 110, 113. 
Kulladghee, area aud population, 

KulVurga railway, 428. 

Kumaou,‘30. 

-Area and population, 32. 

— ' Magistrates and police, 39. 
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Kunnya Dhana, 460. . * 

Kupporthulla, tribute from, 453. 
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Lac, 281. 
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-Bombay, 157. 

-Bengal, 157. 
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Lingayets, 19, 110, IM. 
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-L Bombay, 443. 

-Bengal, 445. ^ 

-N. W. PTOvincos, 447. 

Punjab, 448. 
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Lahore and Peshawur Railway, 429. 
Lamplong, 6. 
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Lohardugga, 
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Loliitio languages, 129. . 

Loharoo, 460, 466. 

I.ombok, .56. 
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-In Ondh, 368. 

--Nortlf Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 356. 

-- Punjab, 363. 

— —- — - Central Provinces, 370, 

-British ifurmah, 374, 

.370. 

-Bombay, 351. 

-Bengal, .354. 

Languages, Madras, 13. 

-Tclngu, 13. 

• .. — Tamil, 13. 

. Malayalim, 1.3. 

-- Prevailing languages in N. 

W. Provinces, 55. 

- Pahareo, 35. 

-Urdu, 35, 54. 

-Hindi, 35, 54. 

-Prevailing languages in Pun¬ 
jab, 54. 

-C'oorg, 123. 

-Lohitic, 129. 

• -- Lahaolie, 64. 

--Distribution of, 128. 
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-Cultivation and assessment, 
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Lonsbais, 21. 

Lucknow, 3, 64. 

-Area, population and reve¬ 
nue, 64. 

-—“ Cultivation and assess¬ 
ment, 376. , 

---Crops, 369. 

l.uckimporo, area and population, 24.” 

Liijjurs, 110, 113. jf 

Lullutiiore, area and population, 32, 
37. » 

-Magistrates and police, 88, 

39. 

-Revenue, 39. 

-Sparse population, 44. 

-Cultivation and assessment 
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Manlihows, 115. 

Mardolay, 305. 
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Meeries, 21. 
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Mokhur, area and ijopulation, 106. 
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-Bevenue, 109. 
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Mhrcara, 3, 116. 
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104. 

-Climate, 101. 
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Moywar, see “Oodeypore.” 

Mhars, 113. 
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-Central Provinces, 398. 
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-Magistrates and police, 39. 
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-Cultivation and assessment, 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

IN186T-68. 


CHAPTEK I. 

AREA, POPULATION, AND LAN0UA0E8. 

Since tlie conquest of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie in 1849, 
and of Pegu in 1852, the boundaries of British India, excluding 
Aden and the Straits Settlements, have been the Suliman range, 
the Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on the 
north except at Nepaul and Bhootan j the sea on the west and 
south; and a jungle line marked by no natural features stretch¬ 
ing from the Yoma range irregularly in a south-east direction to 
the tenth parallel of latitude. Roughly, British India may be 
said to be included within latitude 8° and 37° and longitude 66° 
44' and 99° 30' involving 11,260 mi^ of external boundary. 
From Tenasserim by the Himalayas to Cape Monze in Sindh the 
inland frontier is 4,680 miles, while the coast line from the 
Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is 6.580. Until a census of 
India is taken in 1871, at the same time as the decemial census 
of the rest of the English Empire, and until the Indian Stitveys 
have completed their gigantic work ten or twelve years hence, 
the following figures may be accepted as a near appioxilnation to 
the truth. 

voL. xiir, paet 1 . 


A 


±ne XdmpvTG oj 


THE EMPIBE OF 


The. Ten 

When 

formed. 

Govermnent. 


1773 ... 

\ Her Majesty^» Viceroy and 


1784 ... 

1858 ... 

V Goi’emor General of India 

1 

1861 ... 

) in Council. 



A. Without the 

IjMADBAS 

1639 ... 

Jovemor, Executive and I.*. 



gislative Council . . 

2|Bombay 

1662 ... 

Do. 

SLowerBenoal 

1853 ... 

Lieutenant CJovemor and IjC- 



gislative Council 

4 N 0 RTH Western Provinoes 

1835 ... 

Lieutenant Governor 

5 Punjab 

1849 ... 

Do. 

6,0UDH 

7!CentBAR Provinces 

ia56 ... 

Chief Commissioner 

1861 ...1 

Do. 

8'British Bitrmah 

1862 ... 

1 

Do. 

9'EaST AND AVest Berar 

1833 *... Two ConimissionerB under Hy-! 

1 


dcrabad Resident ...| 

io;Mysore ) 

CooRG ) 

18.32 ,.i 

1834 ...j 

j Commissioner | 



B. The 153 Feu- 

In Madras 


[ 

! Hyderabad 

illeaidenl 

j Travaiicore 

‘i Cochin 


j Resident 

! Podoocottah 


/ 

Distiict Olheer ... ...' 

j Bunganpully 

! Sundoor 


” 

In Bombay 


** 

Baroda 


Resident 

Kattywar 

Kolhapore and Southern Mabrat- 
ta Country 

Kutch 


Agent 

it - 

Pahlunpoor 

Mahe© Kaiita 


” 

Rewa Kanta 

Sawunt Waree 

In Bengal 

Cooch Behar 

Tributary Mehals... 

Chota Nagpore Mehals 

In North Wkstbrn Provinces ... 


»♦ ' ... 

»♦ . - • ... 

Civil Commissioner 


»» 

Rampore 


Civil Commissioner 

Benares 

Gurwhal 

Shahpoora 


>» 

it • ■ ■ ... 

In Punjab 


Governor General’s Agent ... 

tt 

Central India & Bundlecund ... 
Rajpootana 














British India. 


BBITISE INDIA. 


OapHal. 

Square Milea. 

' Population. 

Diatricts 

and 

8tcUea. 

Calcutta (irand Total... 

1,656,836 

• 

200,424,072 

372 

Feudatory States. 

Madrae 

124,2.50 

140,827 

26,539,052 

20 

]$omhay 

1.3,633,912 

23 

Calcutta 

240,162 

38,501,283 

56 

Allahabad 

83,369 

30,110,615 

36 

Lahore 

95,768 

17,593,946 

32 

Lucknow 

23,818 

8,464,382 

12 

Nagpore 

114,718 

9,104,511 

18 

Rangoon 

90,070 

2,.331,565 

13 

Oomrawiittee and Akolah 

17,334 ’ 

2,231,665 

5 

Bangalore 

27,003 

3,929,715 

3 

Morcara 

2,400 

1113,581 

1 

Total without Feudatory States, 

960,046 

152,614,873 

219 

datoiy States. 

i 

1 





596,790 

47,909,199 

153 

Total Feudatory States 

696,790 

47,909,199 

153 


A2 





The British Indicm Empire. 


The Parliamentary Statistical Abstract published in 1868 des¬ 
cribes the Indian Peninsula as containing an area of 1,545,336 
square miles and a population of 192,012,137. Deducting from 
these the area and population of French and Portuguese India,* 
British India has an area of 1,544,082 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 191,494,988. Of this 596,790 square miles and 
47,909,199 of a population are British Feudatory States, while 
947,292 square miles and 143,585,789 human beings are directly 
administered by English officials. British India, non-feudatory 
.and feiidatory, is thus slightly less in area alone than the extent 
of all Europe without Russia, which is 1,086,117 square miles, 
but the population of Europe is only 189,475,908. 

Contrasted with Russian and Dutch Asia. 

The empire which most closely resembles that of British In¬ 
dia, for purposes of statistical and political contrast, is Russia. 
Including in Russia the province of Turkistan annexed under 
an imperial decree of 1st March 1860, and the district ofZeraf- 
shan, or Samarkund and Katti Kurgan, conquered in September 
1808, and considering the rest of Bokhara a feudatory of Russia, 
as well as Khiva and Khokand, since the treaty after the fall of 
Samarkund, we have the following rcjsults 


* Tho only foreign European I’owers who now rule any portion of the Peninsula 
of India, are Franco and I’ortugal. The Danes ceded their .Settlements of Tran- 
cjuebar, Frederiksnagore or Seramporc and a jiiece of ground at IJalasore, to the 
East India (.'ompany for fl2.'>,000, under the Treaty of 22nd February 1845. 
By the last census of 18(18 the whole poimlation of the French possessions was 
22!(,000 souls and their superficial extent 49,000 hecturfH or 122,600 acres :— 


Name. 

Locality. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

4» 

French — 




Chandernagore... 

On the hdooglily ... V 


32,670 

Karical 

(.^oromandol Coast 



I’ondichery 

Ditto ... ^ 

191J 

171,217 

Y.anaou 

< irissa Coast ... ... 



Malic 

Malabar Coast ... J 



Porinqucfse,-- 




Goa ■ ■■■ 

Western Coast 

1,0(» 

363,788 

D.amaun 

Concan Coast 


44,808 

Din 

South Coast of Kattywar 




French and Portuguese territory are administered by a Governor General, the 
fffltjner I’ondichery and the latter from Goa. 
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Russian Empibk. 

(By Survey up to 1866, and by Cen¬ 
sus of 1864 of Russia in Eurojje. The 
rest is appro-vimate.) 

A tva. 

English 
Sq. Miles. 

Russia without Turkistan 7,2.82,7.31 
Russian Turkistan ... 264,160 

Bokhara ... ... 23,5,000 

7,731,881 

Population. 

Russia in Euru]^>e ... 08,190,920 

„ Asia ... ^.(W^OOO 

927190,920 

Revenue in 1867. £70,270,277 
Re/it. £143,500,000 


BKrrrsH Indian Empike. 

(By Survey of three-fourths of the 
Peninsula ui) to 1867, and by Census of 
half the Provinces from 1864 to 1808.) 
Area. 

^ English 

Sq. Miles. 

Without Feudatory States 900,040 
Feudatory States ... 698,790 

i, 356,830 

Popnlntion. 

Without Feudatory States 152,514,87.3 
Feudatory States ... 47,909,199 

2 <» 67424;072 

Revenue in 1867-68. .£48,639,129 
Debt. £102,005,815 


Tlie taxation per head in Russia is 18s. lid., while in India, 
omitting the opium revenue paid by China, it is about 6s. The 
Ilu.ssian Regular Army, including that of the Caucasus, in 1868, 
was 827,350 strong on the peace fyoting and 1,135,975 on the 
war footing. The Irregular Army, a feudal militia, is very large 
but is chiefly' kept in resc-i'vc. The Co.ssacks, numbering 875,000 
hcatls, are bound to suppl}' 129,000 for milit.ary .service, but the 
u.sual force is not larger than 56,370 in 54 cavalry regiments. The 
whole Irregular Army numbered 229,22.3 and the Loc.'il b\)rcc.s 
410,427. 'J’he throe m.n.ke ,a total of 1,467,000. The military 
expenditure al.isorbs nearly a. third of the whole revenue. The 
effective strength of the British Indian Army w.as 190.9,57 on 
1st April 1867, consisting of 64,109 Europeans and 126,848 na- 
(ivc.s. The whole military expenditure, in India .and in Eiig- 
buid for Iiidi.a, was about onc-fourtli of the revenue. 

Next to the British aud Russian Empires in Asia comes that 
of Nctherlauds luilia in extent and importance. The latest aud 
most authoritative available stati.wtics are those:— 


Area of the I'rlueipal Islatids, 


Jliva. aiul Madura 

Squ.aro Miles. 
... .38,251-2 

Sumatra 

... 128,.500-0 

l*ulo Mias 

1,200-0 

Jiabi 

480-0 

l*agi 

.500-0 

Baiica 

3,.508 0 

Billiton 

1.904-0 

Borneo 

.. 20.3,888-0 

(Jclcbea 

... 57,24»-0 

Baton 

I,:379-2 

Bali 

... 10,818-0 

Lombok 

... 10,500-0 

Sumbawa 

... 4,448-0 

Fiona 

... 4,032-0 

VoL. xni.. TarH, 



{Baron Melville van Carnhee.) 


Timur 

•Saiidal-vvood Isl.and 

Teuimber IglaiulB 

Aril tsbuids 

Islands of Baiula 

(ler.am 

tiiini 

tJilolo 

B.acbian 

Tcriiate 

Aiuboina 


iSqHare ]Milog. 

9,808 0 
- 3,784-0 

2,400-0 
1,040-0 
17-0 
■ 4,944-0 

2,024-0 
5,010-0 
Soo-o 
11-2 

... 2,128-0 


Total area of the Nclbcrlamla 
I'wka ... 445,411-0 



C f British CoHtrastnd loith NdherlninU India. 


Population of Netherlands India, 1865. 


Islands. 

■ 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. j 

1 

Other East-1 
em nations. 

TotaJ. 

Java and Madura 
** West Coast” of Sumatra, 


1.3,704,.5.35l56,192 

6,764'22,772 

13,917,368 

inclnding the islands 







from Nias to tlie Pa^is 

1,188 

174 

872,173 

3,172 

590 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

Residency of Bencoolon ,.. 

119,091 

6 

47 

120,514 

„ „ Lampong ... 

62 

88,11.3 

180 

8 

4,666 

93,019 

„ ,, Palembang .. 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

1,710 

67 

.527,050 

Banca 

no 

37,070 

17,097 

50 


54,339 

BilUton 

31 

12,786 

1,781 


1,22.3 

1.5,824 

Rhio 

1.30 

10,454 

19,972 

2 

119 

30,(i83 

Borneo (the parts under 




the Dutch Government) 

328 

802,889 

20,393 

1,7.30 

597 

931,843 

Celebes 

1,170 

1,21S1 

292,019 

4,385 

42 


298,222 

Residency of Amhoina 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

,, ,, Banda 

54,5 

6,876 

1.53 

12 


0,580 

„ „ Ters.ate ... 

732 

2,002 

427 

70 


.3,291 

The Miuahassa 

550 

102,423 

1,4.37 

11 



Timur 

190 

Unknown. 

752 

.3 



Bali and Lombok . . 


803,725 




863,725 

Total 

33,077 

17,641,002 

23.5,638| 10,505 

31,424 

17,9.52,803 


Tlie population increa.scs with probably inore rapidity than that 
of any otber part of Asia, under a system of Government which 
treats the people as children and well cared-for serfs. In 1816, 
when the British Government restored the colony to the Dutch, 
the population was under five millions, but the table quoted 
above applies to a larger area. In the year 1864 the trade of 
Java and Madura., both coasting, and foreign, was carried by 2,6,57 
ships (arrivals) with a tonnage of 423,083J. Its value including 
specie was £3,152,937 of imports and £4,665,553 of exports. The 
revenue^ in 1860 was £9,687,925, the expenditure £5,953,711 
and the surplus remiV.ed to the mother country £3,734,214. 
Thus the area of Netherlands India is about half that of British 
India without the feudatory states, the population is about one- 
ninth or as to actual density one-fourth, the trade is one-thir¬ 
teenth and the revenue one-fifth. 

In the following pages we use, in all cases where they are 
Available, the detailed local statistics of area and population, 
showing a total above that given in the Statistical Abstract 
presented to Parliament. Every periodical census taken in India 
reveals a considerable increase in the population under our rule. 



























Tlui Aduitnintrative Syi^teni of British India. ’ 


Ke Administrative System. 

The vast empire of British India, wliich may thus be said in 
round numbers to extend over a million and a half of square 
miles and to be inhabited by two hundred millions of peo¬ 
ple, is administered, chiefly directly, by English officials un¬ 
der a Viceroy and Governor General, but to some extent indi¬ 
rectly through Native Chiefs, who still retain semi-independent 
powers and enjoy large revenues, guided by English officers. 

The East India Company was established in 1599. In 1636 
Mr. Boughton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of plant¬ 
ing factories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was con¬ 
stituted in 1639, that of Bombay in 1662 and that of Bengal in 
1682. In 1773 the Governor of Bengal was made Governor 
General of India with certain powers, chiefly political and 
financial, over the other two. In 1784 the Board of Control 
was created in England. In 1858 the East India Company 
ceased to rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 
members took its place. In 1861 tlic Indian Councils’ Act was 
passed. With the exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to Bom¬ 
bay on the conquest of that province, these Presidencies have 
retained very nearly their origiiml limits, including thn pro¬ 
vinces conqiiered from the Peishwa and Guikwar between 1800 
and 1818. But the succession of conquests in Northern and 
Central India a.nd Burmah, gi-adually led to the foririation of 
separate jurisdictions under Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exer¬ 
cise any more direct supervision over Lower Bengal than over 
the rest of India. For political and administrative purposes the 
whole of British India has, during the past six years, been 
divided into ten local administrations supervised by the Viceroy 
.and Governor General in Council, though the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay have retained their old dignity, beino- in 
direct correspondence with the Secretary ^«15tate as well as under 
the Governor General, and each having a Governor, Comman- 
der-in-Chief and Council composed of these officials and two 
civilians. Berar is administered for the Nizam. Mysore also is 
under a special administration, but Coorg is directly a British 
province. All except the first four are more directly under the 
supervision of the Governor General in Council. Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and Bengal have each a Legislative Council as well as a 
High Court. These Councils, as well as the Legislative Council 
of the Governor General, consist of the Executive members, of 
two representatives of the English mercantile community and 

B a 
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Dritish Jiiilift, 


two or tlircc representatives of the Natives, as extraordiuaiy 
members. The North-Western Provinces have a High Court 
and tlie Punjab a Chief Court. The Governor General’s Council 
for making laws, legislates for all India in general and for the 
Provinces Avhich .have no legislatures of their own in detail, 
these Provinces being represented by officials. ’J’he G<)- 
vernor General must sanction every Act of the three subordi¬ 
nate Councils before it can become law, and the Secretary of 
State for India may advise Her Majesty to veto any Act of the 
Governor General’s Council. 


Looking at the Provinces in the order of their relative impor¬ 
tance wo have the following re.sult.s :— 


Province. 

Yetw of Census. 


Population, 

2®* 

? bo 

S’S . 

• 

Total Bevenne 
from that 
Budget Esti¬ 
mate. 

BcnRiil .. 

E.sthiiate 

240.462 

38,601,283 

.c 

3,831,370 

£ 

16,237,990 

North-Western Provincci! 



3f>,110,615 

4,040,000 

5,916,510 

Madras ... 

18«7 

121,277 

26,53».0c3 

4.305,600 


Boiuhay ... 

Old 

140,827 

13.533.012 

3.566,900 

6,H17,070 

Punjab .. 

1808 

»5,7()S 

I7.5l»3,940 

1,915.200 

3,456.610 

Central Provinces. 

180« 

114,718 

9,101,511 

613,000 

1,107,730 

Oiwlh ... 

R.Htiiuatc 

2-J,818 

8,Kil,38i! 

1,180,810 

1,-102,<190 

British Bnrmuh ... 

IKOS 

90,070 

2,392,311 

577,450 

1.17«,2S) 

Mysore ... 

Estimate 

27,003 

3,929.715 

754,021 

1,091,668 

Bel sir 

1807 

17,331 

2,231,B(15 

393.549 

470.641 

Coorgf ... ... 

Estimate 

2,400 

113,681 

23,370 

41,016 


Totvtl .. 

900,ate 

152,514,873 

31,202,670 

46,359,822 


The administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. 
In some of the more backward portions of each, all the laws have 
not betn introducedpmul even in tlie older Provinces there are 
still districts where a'*speedier judicial procedure is observ¬ 
ed and such districts are sometimes still termed “ Non-re- 
gnlation,” though that term has lost its original meaning. 
Each Province is divided into Zillahs, or Districts, or large Coun¬ 
ties, under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners with 
Joints, Deputies, Assistants and Extra-Assistants. These Dis¬ 
tricts are in most cases grouped into Divisions, each under a 
Commissioner supervised by a Revenue Boarder Financial Com¬ 
missioner. English Counties average 1,000 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. In India they are much larger, In Bombay, for instance, 
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CoIIectoratos average about C,00() square miles and Kiiandeisli 
is supposed to bo 15,000 square miles. There is no Revonue 
Board in Bombay. There are two Revenue Commissioners, 
between whouj the Collcctorates are divided. The Revenue 
Commissioner there corresponds immediately with Government 
and is also Police Commissioner of his Division. Each Distiict 
has a trea.sury and a jail. In Lower Bengal Districts are broken 
up into Subdivisions under Joint, Assistant or Deputy Magis¬ 
trates. Lhider the new constabulary system, introduced by 
Act V. of J 801, each District has a Siijrerintendent of Police, 
and the Districts arc grouped for police purpo.ses into circles 
under Deputy Inspectors General, while the w hole Police force 
of each Province is under an Inspector General. The con.sta- 
bulary, except on the North-E.astern and Trans-Indus frontiers, 
is a purely civil force organised on the L'ish ,sy.stem, and sub¬ 
ject in all respects, except internal discipline, to the civil au¬ 
thorities, that is, to Commissioners of Divisions and Deputy 
Commissioners, or Collector-Magistrates, of Districts. 

The Oivil Service. 

The Troops cm])lo 3 'cd and the number of Covenanted Civil 
Servants, are given urthc foltowino- Table :—- 


Province. 

Covenanted 
Civil Ser¬ 
vants actual¬ 
ly enqdoyed. 

1 British 
‘ Troops. 

i 

N ative 
troops. 

Bengal ... ... 

North-Western Provinces 
iMadi'as 

Bomhaj' ... 

Punjab 

Central Provinces ... 

Omlh 

British Buriiiah 

Mysore ... 

Hj'derabad 

Rajpootana ... 

Ceutx’al India ... 

219 

ig;} 

1.18 

97 

00 

14- 

21 

1 

1 

2 

' 4,108 

8,189 
3,427 
8,490 
14,100 
2,843 

4,.518 
1,930 
r' 1.929 

2, .5 24 
1,125 
3,838 

11,094 

9,035 

17,425 

21,257 

20,792 

0.454 

2,874 

2,929 

0,311 

10,772 

6,437 

7,871 

Total ... 

Dii’ootly under the Government 
of India 

On leave ... 

716 

57,117 

128,851 

10 

122 

These totals are the 
troops exclusive of offi¬ 
cers, as per official re- 

Total of Civil Service posts ... 

848 

turns of 
1807. 

1st August 
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British India. 


On 3Ist December 1868 the strengtli of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice was as follows:— 


GoverniBont 

Number of 
Civilians. 

■ < 

■5 ” 

eh 

Special 

leave. 

Percentage 
of Absen¬ 
tees. 

Government of India, 

24 

3 

Nil. 

12-.’> 


24C 

42 

4 

17-4 

N. W. Provinces, 

190 

27 

1 

13-77 

Punjab, 

dS 

7 

Nil. 

re-72 

Oudh,... 

20 

1 

Nil. 

6 

Central Provinces, 

14 

5 

NU. 

35-7 


In consequence of a report drawn up in 1854 by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, the important and lucrative appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service of India, which had previously been 
at the disposal of the directors* of the East India Company, 
were thrown open to public competition among all natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty, within certain limits of age. The first 
examination on this system took place in the year 185.5, and 
was held under the direction of the Commissioners for the 
affairs of India; as were also the examinations of 1856 and 1857. 
In 1858 Lord Ellcnborough, President of the Board of Control, 
requested the Civil Service Commissioners to supervise the 
annual competition. The maximum age of admission to the 
open competition was originally fixed at 23, with the view of 
including Bachelors of Aits of Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
regulations for the year 1859 it was lowered to 22, on the 
ground that candidates selected at any later age, if they were 
kept in England for even one year of special study, w'ould then 
be too old to commence life in India, and in the belief that the 
reduced limit somewhat exceeded the average age at which the 
B. A. degree is taken. In 1866 it was further lowered to 21, in 
consequence of the k troduction, at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of a system whereby the successful candidates 
were to pass a probation of two years in England; and the 
minimum limit, which had hitherto been 18, was reduced at 
the same time to 17. A still mere important change took place 
in the ye%r 1864, when, in compliance with a proposal made by 
the Indian Government, the Secretary of State decided that the 
examinations hitherto held at the Presidency towns should be 
abolished, and that the preliminary training of the young civi¬ 
lians, even in the vernacular languages, should be completed in 
England ; it being understood that the same degree of profi- 
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ciency in these languages, which had previously been required 
in the examinations held at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
should henceforth be exacted at the final examination in Eng¬ 
land. A probationary period of two years was allowed to tlie 
candidates to prepare for this final examination, and an addi¬ 
tional allowance of 200i, was granted to cover the expenses of 
the second year. The following Tables show the results of the 
eleven years’ examinations ending 1868 
Open Competitions. 
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Hriliiih TncVta. 


T)r. CUi^l, live medical adviser of the Commissioners, tlms re- 

ports on the physical characteristics of the candidates—" I liave 
noted the height and ro\)nstuess of each. If I found an nuex- 
ceptional development of the frame,! marhed the candidate 100. 
If only moderate or moan strength, 8o, If inclined to be weak, 
75. If there were any important weakness the candidate was re¬ 
jected. 

“ I find in the first divi,sion ... ... 295 

„ in tlie second division ... ... 121 

„ in the third division ... ... 52 

“ The mean height, as far as I co\dd ascertain it without ac¬ 

tual measurement., wa.s rather ovei- 5 ft. 9 in. Though these 
numbers have no strictly ligid value, they still fairly express the 
character of the men in respect of their general vigour and np- 
poarance. It. has l)een forced upon me, by the duties tlius per¬ 
formed, that superior pbysical bdtiltb and strength are general¬ 
ly essential to success in tlie.so competitive examinations. J 
have further noted that a history of liealthy parents and numer¬ 
ous i)i'others and sisters coincided foj’ the most part with the cha¬ 
racters of strength picscnted hy the candidate himself. As the 
candidates Itave liad to appe.ar before me, not only afler their first 
competitive examination, bnt also just ]U'ior to their leaving for 
India, 1 have had an o))y)ortunity of observing that their status 
of health was somewhat higher at the second than at their first 
appearance.” 

Thr*'- 0 no recent rcliahlo .statistics showing the numbers 
and cla.vj.iication of the Uncovenanted Service of all Intlia. Wlicrc 
such information is av.ailable it will be found under the Pro¬ 
vince wdtich lias published it, as Bengal, for instance, has done. 

The Staff Corps supplies numerous officers to the civil admini.s- 
tration. In British Burmah all the district officials are military 
men, and in the other Provinces known as “ Non-regulation, 
sucli as'tho Pun jab, Cudli and Central Provinces, at least half of 
the Commi.ssion consists of militaiy men. In the " Non-regnla- 
tion” districts of fbe Bengal, North-Western and Bombay Pro¬ 
vince,?, the majority of the officials are military men. 


Madras consists of 20 Districts, including the city. The area 
is 124,277 Sfjuare mile.s, and the total population 20,539,052. By 
the (jninquenpial census taken on the f.st March 1807, the 
population of the Presidency, exclusive of dhe city of Madras, 
was found to be 20,089,052 thus classified :— 



Hindoos 

Alalioineclans 

Christians 


J/adms. 


24,172,822 

1,502,134 

414,090 
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20,089,052 

The popula(i<ni of the city of Madras lias never been accti- 
ralely reckoned, hut it is stipjiosed to he about 450,000, thus 
cias.sified ;— 

Heath Rate 
per 1000. 




18GG. 

1867. 

Europeans and East Indians 

.. 17,219 

381 

28-8 

Hindoos 

... 305,576 

30-6 

27-2 

Alahomedaiis 

.. 07,205 

29-9 

26-5 


'I’iiC! last quinquennial census is not in itself more reliable than 
any of its jircdeccssors taken on the same inaccurate system. 
Hut hu- purpose.s of comparison the results are approximately re¬ 
liable. 'Flu; population, excluding the city, hy the preceding 
census (1801) was 20,041,702, so that the increase in the quin¬ 
quennial period is 0,047,350, or in the annual ratio of GO per 
llioiisajid. 

Whether we look at the languages, the history, or the land 
tenures of the jioople, the Madras Presidency may lie divided 
into three parts—tlie 'Fclugu country of the North, extend¬ 
ing to and including Ncllore ; the Tamil country of the 
South, and the (tinarese and Malaya,lum distri ^ the 
W e.stcru or Malabar coast. The first divi.sion came riwwfl under 
the iiifluenco of the Mahomedan«, and we find in it, as in Ben¬ 
gal, l.lie zemindar}' tenure of big landlord,s, acting as middlemen 
between the State and the actual cultivators. In 1802 the Re¬ 
gulations extended to thi,s Northern divi.siou the permanent set¬ 
tlement of Bengal, making it with the zemindars and not with 
the liereditary cultivators. In tlie Southdlrn division, where the 
Mussulman influence had been very weak, the land was held by 
cultivating village communities who paid rout direct to the old 
Hind 00 sovereigns. The.se original village shareholders, or Mee- 
rasidars, had tenants under them, and when the Afussulmans 
obtained power and exercised their usual rapacity through 
farmers of the land revenue, the Moerasidars cease<l to have any 
surplus income, and were practically reduced to the level of 
their own tenants who, though they cultivated, did not own the 
laud. In the third or Western division, the village or commu¬ 
nal gives place to the individual right to land free of all icut to 

Voj.. xm., iukt 1 . c 
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the state, known as Jenni or birthright. Not till Hyder Ali 
conquered Southern India from Mysore were Malabar and Canara 
subjected to a land-tax. The landlords were bound to pay only 
one kind of service—military, and even then they received sub¬ 
sistence money. They had leasehold tenants without any right of 
occupancy from lapse of time. But the result of this was extra¬ 
vagance on the part of the landlords, and the growth of a clas.s 
of mortgageo.s, chiefly Moplahs, who, under Hyder Ali, became 
the real owners. Thus, though wo succeeded to a heavy land- 
tax, we found Malabar prosperous being owned chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists. Canara had been over-assessed, but we 
have since done it justice. 


Districts. 

Square miles. 

Population. 

1. Madras City ... . 

27 

450,000 

2. Ganjam... 

4,457 

1,2.35,790 

3. Vizagapatam 

18,93.5 

1,934,558 

4. Godavery 

7,535 

7,227 

1,427,472 

6. Kistna ... 

1,296.652 

6. Nellore ... 

4,546 

1,168,664 

7. Cuddapah 

9,177 

1,144,7.59 

8. Bellary ... 

11,496 

1,304,998 

770,857 

9. Kurnool 

7,470 

10. Madras ... 

2,183 

804,283 

11. North Arcot 

15,146 

1,787,134 

12. South Arcot 

4,779 

1,261,846 

13. Tanjore ... 

3,735 

1,731,619 

14. Trichinopoly 

.3,565 

1,006,826 

1,946,381 

16. Madura .. 

8,790 

16. Tinnevelly 

5,146 

1,521,168 

1,430,7.38 

17. Coimbatore 

8,470 

18. Salem ... ... 

7,604 

1,619,233 

19. South Canara ■ .. 

4,206 

839,688 

20. Malabar 

6,259 

1,856,378 


Each District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. The Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kist- 
na are on the north-east coast, to the east of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Hyderabad. The other east coast districts are Nel- 
lore, Madras, Sputh Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the 
last named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west ^>f Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of 
the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, govern- 
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ed by Feudatory Rajahs, and North of these states, on the same 
cofist, are the Madras districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly and Salem, Ijptweeu Malabar and Madras, and those 
of JBellary, Kurnool, CJuddapah and North Arcot between the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary 
and Nellore. 

Tlio water supply of the several districts is somewhat varied. 
The average annual rain-fall during the five years ending 18C6-(i7, 
ranged from 17'37 inches in Bellary to liC’S! inches in South 
(\xnara: — 


(Average rain- 
1 fall during 

Districts. itive years from 

; 186^-63 to 
18GG(57. 

Districts. 

• 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
live years from 
1862-G3 to 
18CGG7. 

> 

Indies. 


Inches. 

Gran jam ...^ 


South Arcot ... 

40-47 ! 

Vizagapatam .. 1 

30 01 

Tanjore 

40-03 i 

Godavery 

32"G 

Trichinopoly ... 

, .52-G5 

Kistiia .. 

31-33 

Madura 

27-04 

Nellore 

3110 

Tinnevelly 

29-23 

Ouddapah 

19G8 

Coimbatore 

33-08 • 

Bidlarv 

IT-57 

Salem 

40-64 

: l\ HIT loot 

■27-01 

South Canara ... 

146-31 

'.\ladra.s 

31-80 

Malabar 

143-09 

North-Arcot 

28-43 




The western districts are in this respect in an exceptionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, that there 
is no need to .store it for the purpose of cultivation as in other 
parts of the country. The two monsoons«ire the periods when 
the high winds prevail on each coast, arW they are usually ush¬ 
ered in by heavy rains. The south-west monsoon usually ex¬ 
tends from May to August, and the north-cast, from October to 
December. The Districts on the eastern coast, are principally 
dependent on the north-east monsoon for rain, though some of 
them, Tanjore for example, benefit largely by the rains of the 
south-west monsoon which are brought down by the rivers 
which have their sources to the westward. The rain-fall 
of the two western districts is derived entirely from the 
south-west monsoon, and the central districts i-eceive their sup¬ 
plies from both monsoons but are more liable to drought than 
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the other districts, as they do not obtain the full benefit ot 
either.' 

In his Report on the Famine of 1866 Mr. Dalyell, Secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, remarks t^'t, most unfortunately, al¬ 
though there are in Madras probably better means of obtainin 
accurate information as to area, population and food sup[)l 
than in most other countries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few afteinpt.s 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been very imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu¬ 
lations of area are obminable. Again, tlioiigh the cultivation 
of every ryotwary village is inspected once a mouth, at least, 
by a Government officer, tliore are no reliable eoudensod letmns 
giving the extent of land under each crop, atid little or no¬ 
thing is known, with acc.iiraiy, of the zemindary cstate-s, wlie- 
ther as to area, cultivation, or population. The broad facts 
however remain, that tlie p()]iuiation in ordinary years has sub¬ 
sisted without difliculty <iu the produce raised, and tliat the 
extent of laud under cultivalion in tliose j)ortions of the Pre¬ 
sidency held on ryotwary tenure, lias ri.sen from about ten mil¬ 
lion acres in 1855, to sixteen million acres in 1865. In 1807-68 
the area under cultiva.tion increased by 358,286 acres. Tlie total 
area of the Presidency is estimated as’ 124,277 sc|uare 
miles, being thus more extensive than Great Britain and Tioland, 
si»d about the same size as tlu^ present ki iigdom of Prussia. 
There are.no details as to the extent of la.ml cultivated and 
w'aste in about one-fourtb of this aiea, but it is known that of 
the renuiiuing three-fourth.s, one-third is undei- cultivation, 
and supposing the yjroportimi of the waste to cultivated laud 
to be the same tlirougbout tlio Presidency, a veiy roiigii approxi¬ 
mation to the total cultivation of tlie Presidency may be arrived 
at. It may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acre.s. 


!l?yolwfuy lands ^ 
Ilium lands 
Zeniiiidiiry lands 
Malabar and Canara 


1(5 million acres (actual, 
nilllioii acres (actual.) 
million acres (estimated.) 
2 | milliou acres (estimated.) 


Til the Ryotwary, or Government lands of other districts, the 
land tax is hxed on each field in regard to its extent and 
fpi.'ditv but in Malabar and Cauara the tax is upon the holding. 

In Franco in 1865, there were 85 millions of cultivated acres 
to 47 niillious of acres of forest and waste land. In the same 
year, half the area of Spain was uncultivated, and in 1846 there 
were, in the Briti.sh Isles, 46 million acres of arable and pastme 
laud, against 31 mi.Ilion acres of waste. 'J'be available returns 


to 
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show, that of the 20J million cultivated acres of Rj^otwary aud 
luam or rent-freelands of which there are details, a little less than 
one-fifth is irrigated, aud s\if)posiiig the estimated cultivation of 
the whole Presidencj' to be divided in the same proportion, 
there would be about million acres of irrigated land, and 22^ 
million acres of unirrigated land, luiiler ciop. The proportion 
of the iriigated and applied to the })i oiluction of any crop, but 
rice, is so limited, that it may be assumed that the whole 
quantity of this description of laud is under that crop, without 
seriously affecting the calculations about to be made, and it 
may perhaps be siinilaily assumed, that of the 221 millions of 
unirrigated acres, at least la million acres are devoted to lu o- 
duciug other food grains. No complete rcdin-ns are available 
showing the extent even of the Ryotwary lands devoted to 
each desci'iption of uuirrigated crop, except in regard to Cotton 
and Indigo— 


Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 1 Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 


Acres. 

Acies. 1 

A cres. 

Acres. 

1861 62 

173,136 1.(120.184 1865-66 ... 

151,542 

1,516,076 

1862-63 

203,131 1,309.234 1866-67 ... 


l->375,425 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

163,66') 1,766,312 (1 1 months) 
128,140^1,747,501^1807-68 .. 


1,462,432 


These })roducls liave never yet occupied so much as 2 million 
acro.s, and if 51 million acres are allowed as being cultivat¬ 
ed with oilseeds aud other products not used as food, it will 
probably bo beyond the mark, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and t hat 51 million acres of wot 
land are used for tho same purjme. The Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate impiirics and experiments exteiiding 
over the last ten years, e.stiinate the produce of an acre of the 
best rice land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about SO cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 measures (about 33 cw't.) in 
Godavery and KurnooJ, and the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt.) in the latter. Proba- 
hly, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice in tho husk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the 5^ million acres of irrigated land, and IhO 
measures, or about 5 cwt., may similarly be taken as the produc¬ 
tive power of tho ‘ dry’ land, whether it be devoted to tlie growth 
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of raggy, cnmboo, cliolum, or any otlier of the numerous un¬ 
irrigated crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce’as much food as two acres of 
dry land. The rough estimate of the annual production of the 
country, in food grains. Would thus be 55 million cwt. of rice, 
and 75 million cwt. of dry grain. Excluding the consider¬ 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Caiiara from Mysore, 
for examine) the average excess of the exports of food gr.ain 
over the imports, during the five years ending 3()th April 1800, 
was about one million cwt., per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to be rice, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. Tbero would thus be left for the con- 
• sumption of the people 5-t| million cwt. of rice, and 7^1 million 
cwt. of dry gr.ain, or 12!1 million cwt. in all. By the census 
taken in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was c.sti- 
matod at about 22 millions. The census of 185C-57 gave it as 
about 2.3 millions, excluding the. district of North C.anara, 
(now transferred to Boml5.a.y) and the census of 18C1-G2, at 
about 24^ millions. In all these estimate.s, the population of 
the town of Madr.as is taken as 720,000, wdiicli is probably 
about 270,000 beyond the mark. Supposing, however, that 
the population has averaged 25 millions during the last 5 years, 
there lias been an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of gr.ain 
for their support, or more than 5 cwt. for each person, being 
more than 1| lbs. per diem, whereas, a family of fiv'e can subsist 
Tipon 7 lbs. per d.ay, without difficulty, and three .acres of superi¬ 
or land, supposing one acre to be irrig.ated, or four acres of 
unirrigated land, would support such a family for a year.* 

The number of deaths, directly and indirectly, from .starva¬ 
tion in the Famine of 18GC, in the various Districts, is estim.at- 
ed officially at 200,000. 

Bombay. 

Boml^y, Sindh aq^l Aden may bo reckoned as consisting of 
23 districts including Aden. Several changes have been ma<le 
of late hut no reliable statement of area and population has been 
published for years. The following table is compiled from the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s Report for 1867, which omits Broach. 
He states that in May 1867, Government directed that a state¬ 
ment, bearing upon population, number of births and deaths, 
vaccination, and other points of kindred interest, should he an¬ 
nually prepared on the 1st January. An agency for the purpose 

* Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the Manager of the Shevagunga Estate, 
eousiderstthat a family of live will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per diem. 
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has not yet been organized ; and the matter is in abeyance. The 
area of Bombay and Sindh is 140,827 square miles and the pa¬ 
pulation 13,533,912. 


District. 


tk 

a 

a & 

W yj 

d S 
i-i o 

0) o 

o 

'A 


C Bombay Island, 
Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, 

Punch Mahals, 
Broach, 

Surat, 

Tauiiah, 
Khandeisli, . , 


a 

“ s , 
e % 


s 

o 

OJ 


(■ Poon.t, 
Ahmedniiggur, 
Sholapore, „ 
Rutnagerry, 
Belgaum, 
Dharwar, 
North Ganara, 
Sattara, 
Knlladghee ... 


M ■ 

•-a ' 


f Kurraohee, ... 
j ITydrabad, ... 
a g ■{ Shikarpoor, 

^ S Upper Sindh Frontier, 
[ Thurr and Parkur, 


Total, 


Square 

miles. 

Population. 

m 

816,562 

4,402 

845,047 

1,375 

586,606 

. 1,663 

161,662 

. 1,3.51 

290,984 

2,919 

792,638 

5,400 

900,000 

16,597 

822,476 

4,232 

605,638 

11,179 

1,252,789 

4,000 

634,867 

5,808 

685,372 

4,480 

780,358 

6,070 

782,463 

3,300 

361,013 

7,430 

858,022 

6,500 

663,123 

19,240 

340,000 

10,774 

630,000 

9,042 

650,300 

2,147 

47,955 

13,000 

127,035 

140,827| 

13,533,912 


In the first 13 districts the population was thus classified several 
years ago:— 


In 


Hindoos 
Wild Tribes 
Low Castes 
Shrawnks or Jains 
Lingayets 

Mussulmans including Siddees 

Jews 

Parsees 

Christians 


5,652,109 

913,976 

782,003 

128,798 

565,447 

779,264 

3,008 

132,563 

67,766 


the five bindh districts the population was thus classified 
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liomhay and Aden. 


jVraliorameJiins ... •« 1,3.'54,781 

Hindoos ... ... 3G3,2S)5 

06lier religions ... ... 50;55J 


The census of BomLny Island, taken on the night of l.st Febru¬ 
ary 18()t, bhow.s the following resnlls ;— 


Caste or llace. 

Kuraber. 

1 

Ratio, j Caste or Race. 

• i i 

Number, Ratio.' 

1 : 

Hxiflhist or Jain ... 

8,(t21 

'98 .Parsec 

49,201' 

0 0,3 

Brahmin ... 

30,out 

3'7.o.Jew 

2,872 

•.35i 

Ijingaet 

l.-OOS 

•19 Native (Ihristian 

19,903 

2-44! 

Bhatia 

21,771 

2'(>7,InJo-Kuroiiean ... 

1,891 

•2.3; 

Hincloo of othci’Cabtc ... 

491,.''.40 

60'ilKKwi'opeau 

8,41.I 

1 03; 

Jlhuloo Out-Casto 

.32,434 

3'97 Chinese ... 

.3,38 

•04' 

Mussulman 

Kegro-African. 

14.5,880 

2,074 

17-87,-^- 

*25 All Haces 

816,502 

100- 


The surface of Bombay Is,land is about 18'62 square miles, or a 
square mile to every 42, lO-t of the land population. The iuliabited 
houses wore 24,2()() in number; of the.se, 0,676 were tliatcbod 
huts. Of the ]7,o3() tiled bouses, sixty^-two per cent, bad upper 
.stories and twenty-two per cent, bad more tlian one iqiper door, 
the mean height-of the walls of the bouses is about twenty-three 
feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty'-six and a half 
feet, or but little greater in measurement than the heights of 
the walls. The streets and lanes differ mucli in width, the 
range being from six to forty-nine feet. There were reported to 
be 3'97, or nearly’ four families to e.ach house, and if the inha¬ 
bited outhouses bo taken into account, there were 30'0 persons 
to eacli house, and 18'3 to e.ach floor. There are 33 hou.ses as¬ 
sessed at Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 68 at from Rs. .5,000 to Rs. 
10,000; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, and 15,790 at Rs. 
1,000 and under. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the most 
southerly point on lllip Arabian coast, it is situated in latitude 
12° 47' North, and longitude 45° 10' East. It is a pcnin.sula of 
about fifteen miles in circumfcrcnco, of an irregular oval form, 
five miles in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter, 
connected with the continent by a low narrow neck of land, 
1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place nearly’ covered 
by the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a large crater, 
formed by lofty .and procmitous hills, the highest peak of which 
has an altitude of 1,775 feet: these, on the exterior sides, slope 
towards, the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, which form a 
.series of valleys, radiating from a common centre. The town and 
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part of tlic militaiy cathtritntjouts afo witliitr the crater, ami con- 
ise(|i!eutly sinroiiiided on all Hides by hills, savi^ on Ihe easiciu 
face, whei'e a gap exists, o[)p)site the t'oi titied island of Secrah. 
Tire population in 18 ) i was as follows 


Olu'iswnns, ... 

ImJisii .Miilioiiif'diius, 

... I.ldb 

... 2 .b ‘)7 

Ai'idiian diLM), 

... -1.812 

Afrioiin dii.te. 

... 

Olyliur dil(,o, 

... o.S 

Hindoos, 

.. .o,(;ii 

.I’ai'He'.s, 


Jews, 

.. 1.221 

M :bCt:lliUlC011.s, 

... l.'l.v.l 

Tiiiiil, ... 

... 20,7;!8 


BS’igal.. 

The British territory iimler the Bieillonant Gowrnor of Ben¬ 
gal, eonipi'isos Bengal Pjo[)er, Behar, Orissa imdnding the 
Tributary Mehals, Assam, Chota Nagpoie, and the native 
states of Hill Tipperah and Gooch Behai'. It extends, from 
lire meridian 82'^ t(» 07’ east of Greenwich, and lies within 
the jiarallcl's of 10° 4t>' ainl 28" JO'innth latitude. Fi'om (he 
Gluimpai'iiu District as far castwai'ds as (he recently annexed 
Bootan Dooai'.s, the Himalaya range, runniitg through (he iiide,- 
pandent states of Nepal, Sikkim, Tibe(, and Bootan, forms the. 
northern boundary of the Province. Further east, along the nor¬ 
thern frontier bortndaiy of Assam, lies a tract inhabited by the 
Akiras, Dntlas, Meeries, Mishmees, and other wild tribes; along 
the eastern frontier lies a part of the independent Province of 
Buriuah ; below that the Munipore State ; still lower are va¬ 
rious hill tribes, such as the Nagas,.Loo.shais, Khyens, Meekirs, 
&c. ; and at the extreme south-east is I-h'itlsft Burrnah. cTn the 
south of Chittagong, which is the south-eastern district of the 
.Proviiieo, is the Akyab l>istrict of .Arakan. Between Chitta¬ 
gong and Orissa lies the Bay of Bengal. In the south-wesi, 
Orissa is bounded on the south by the Sladras Presidency ; and 
on the west by certain Ti'ibutary Estates, aird by the Suinbul- 
pore and Belaspore Districts of the Central Provinces. Further 
north, abutting on the western frontier of the Lieutenaut-C<j- 
vcrnoiship, are the native state of Rewah in the Indore .igeiicv, 
and the districts of Mirzapore, Ghazecirore, and Goruckpme of 
the North-Western Provinces. 
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following tal)lo sliows tlio propcwtioTi ot Nativo Officers 
cmployoil ill the .s(i6ort7«n6/<; Jiulicial Kxeentive Services-af 
the. clos(‘ of llu‘ year, us coiiiparoil with the officers of ifiuropcan 
cxtractioii. iiicludiiig u few wlio are Native Christians. 

I ; (.t!,ers. 

I I (lan.s. , 

i 

ISitnill CauKo < »l iiilj'cs .. 0 ! '2 \ tO j 

[Olher ►Snl>Oi(liiiaU‘ Jutlms 
iMoonsitls 

SuboiHliiiato Kxfcutivc Olliccrs 

Kxtra A.ssis^anN 

Kxtra l)f’|iii(y C'dlcctins aiiU J)c|iut> 

MagisUatvs 

! 2'.hi i i);,5 I 111 


'I'Ik' a.ri-'a,'. givcu helo.w are taken from the survey results, oxcejit 
w iiere inarkeil * in which cases the figures are a]j:{n-oxiiniite. No ri;- 
gular census has e.ver been taken of Bengal. The figures arc chiefly 
esliniates nuule when the districts were .surveyed, years .ago in 
many cases, and )iot since (corrected. The popuJ.ation of Jfengal }ia.s 
without doubt increased in at le<a,st the .same ratio as tli.at of othm- 
Pioviuces, and it is probably nearer 50 than 40 millions. An ex¬ 
perimental census is to l)e taken in Tuttnicipalities and towns in 
ISfii), preliminary to the general census of 1871. In Oris.sa, in 
180.5, the year preceding the great famine, the population is e.s- 
timate<l to have been 3,015,820 souls to an .area of 8,546 .square 
miles, • that is, an a^•el•age of 353 souls to t he square mile. In 
the District of Hooghlj', the most densely populated j>art of rural 
India, the den.sit.y is not, probably, nndei 700 to tlie square mile. 
In 37- Christian villages in the district of Nnddea, a careful cen¬ 
sus shows that in l.'i08 there were 815 families inliabiting 975. 
dwclling-hou.sos with a total jropnlation of 4,200 souls. I'ho 
males number 2,173, the fotnalcs, 2,088 ; unmarried males up to 
20 years, 1132 ; uumarriod females ujr 20 years, 785 ; marri¬ 
ed women, 933 ; widows, 370. Of the young women, there were 
143 between the ages of 10 ami 20 unmarried, and 290 married ; 
and between 20 and 30 there are 30.5 retuiun'il : — 
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[ Divisfion or 
l(‘<'niinussion.- 
! «rship, with 
! aroa. 


Oistrict. 


SulHiiv'iftionj* 


i 'uttjick 

ea, 7 U 4 


f ^Cuttack 

j l*ooree 
. j jBalasorc 
j iDeiikaiial 
, iMohurbunj 
] Keoiijur 
i Boa(.h &c. . 


\ Jajijmre 
( Kt?»(!raparah 
... Klioordah 
.'Hbwddnick 


/ 




Triimtarv McJials. 


( 


Hurd wan 


Hurdwaii. 

] 4 , 10 r> 


,l><H*rbh()onj 

l5ancoorah 

Hooglily 

Tfowrali 

Midnaporc. 


( Contai 

jCalcutta & Suburhel . 

Busseerhaut 


Presidency 

15,853 


i jCutwa 
I jCulna 
f BoodbtxMl 


..'Ilaiiccgv^ngJi 
) Jchanabail 
{ Serampore 

1 'Tuiiiiook 
liJurbcttah 




24'Pergunnaha 


Rajahahyc 

18,913 


8<>onderbuiis 


Nuddoa 


.lossorc . . 

Maldah 

Diiiagepore 

Rungporc .. 
Bograh 
iPiibna 
Rajshaliyc .. 


1 iBarasot ... 

I (Diamotid Harboxir 
^ |Barraipore 
Satkhira... 
Harrackpore 
DuiU'Dum 


|Boi)gaiig... 
iMelioi'pore 
iChooadaiigah 
I Kooshtea 
i 'Kaiinghat 
( ;Nnrail ... 
iKhoolna... 

... \ iJeiiidali ... 
IBagirhaut 
( ’Magoorah 


•i 


I 


Bbowaneogiiugo 

Julpigorce 


i! 


Comcrcolly 

Serajgunge 

..'Nattore 


Carried over 


>iiuan; 


•J.IJDS; 

l,87(!l 


Ki.oos: 


2,C93 

i a,m ill: 
t-lncUni. 1 . 0 !* 1 
niilt's 
uf Soitthii) 
Ptoginiiiah.s. 

I,.S49| 
i 2,007 


.'•>,032 


2,o.3« 

6, .300 
.3..304j 

.3,713 

3,65.5 

4,(Mi7 

4, .360 
1,704 
1,458 
3,035 

70,031 


I’lipiilii- 


l,2!)3,884j 

li I.3,5.36] 
404,056 


750,000| 

1,088,813 

I 827,624 

74,.300 
f 1.370,120 

.52O.OO0I 

1,558,4.50 

1,000,000 

59.3,079 

250,000 

.551,229 

909,875 

305,56.3 

1 , 000,000 

1,259,.362| 

400,0(MI 

28l,.366| 

710,296^ 

1.5,851,547 











iiemiaJ. 


\ 1 ►ivi.sioii or 
j< ‘onniiif sioii- 
; crsliij), with 
i area. 


ilajshahye ^ 


\ Moorslicilahad 


] 'SlialiaUad 


J\jtnn ... Civa 

LM,:iS7 ' I 

iSanm 

jC’liuii»]*arHii 


piKir 

J (5.017 


Dacca 

L>8.r>21 


ir).7A:> 


As.'sani 
20, 1(54" 


I lihaugulpoor ... I 

.-! ( 
' .Moii'jhvr 

I * ( 

^ Ptfriicah ... j 

( Dacca ... ! 

! 

J MymoiisiHg ... 

1 Sylhet 

K 'achar 

: KuiTce(l])ore 
I Uackcrgiinge 
i ( ’hittagoiig .. j 

r \ Hills ... ) 

i ,Tij>vcralH^ 

( BullooaU 
Kanu oop GiAvhatt^ 
Durriuig 
.Nowgoiig 
8tJcbsaugor 

i i 

Luckiinixirc ^ 

Cossyali auil .Tyii- ) 

I teali Hills ) 

U'Naga llilU 


Subdivisions. 


Brought forwaixl 
.Jainoorkaiulie .. 
(.'ity of Mooi*sbe- 
dabad ... 
.Inngyvovc 
Bchar 
Barb 

J)inaporc.. 

Sasccram... 

Buxar 
I Hlmbooah 
Arujigaliad 
jSliorghotty 
;\o\\ad:di 
(Sowno 

jl'.attinli . 

J>uibhungah 
HajcciMiie 
Mudhoobaiicc ... 
Scetamaree 
■Tajporo. 

Dowsee 

iSoopool 

Mudhoypoorah 

Jumooie 
Airareah 
\ iasciigunge 
\1 ooiishccguiigo 
Vlainckguiigc 
lamalpore 
Kisliorcguugc ... 


Square 

miles. 


Dopnld* 

tioii. 


70,081 15,851,547 
I 2,(m !)67,G19 

I 2,102 «72,<)0« 

I 4,.‘58."i' 1.000,000 

I .'1,372 l,,3G7,392j 
; 1 200 000 

; 0,.343 1,854,297 


w.sot inchid-; \ 
iuK 3 , 5 '.).j .s »'j 1 / 
lllii. 4'8 of Sou 1 V 
tli/il I'uiyun-j i 
'tiUli;*, I ) 

I 3,593 


l*oio;£Opure 

4,439 

Cox’s Bazar 

10,910 

Nasiruuggur 

2 , 0 . 55 ! 

2 , 174 ; 

Burjwttiik 

3,582i 

Muuglodye 

2,275 

.*{,048 

Dolagbat 

J.^iporo .. i 

2,457 

Korth Luckim- > 
1)010 ... ) 

8,000 

Jowai 

5,536| 

1 

3 . 900 ' 

Carried over ...* 

187,702 


1,082,050 

92.'>,040 

729,114 

904,015 

1,154,058 

795,272 

220,000 

500,840 

948,835 

800,000 

250,0(MI 

1,000,000 


Nut in-’liijui,. Hills sun'll, ui tlio di.triut uf ycclis. 


i 400,000 
I 178,103 
247,500 
220,000 

117,393 

118,925 

250,000 

.•!5,.377,8(:o; 

.f tlic IH*' ;,Ilu 













Jrenr aietl Popiilatioii. 


2r) 


Divwioii or 
C’ommissioii- 
ership, witli 

X)istriot. 

Subdivisiona. 

Square 

miles. 

Pojnila- 

tion. 

area. 







Brought forward.. 

187,702! 35,877,8G0| 

1 

Tjohardugg.t 

.Valamow 

10,314 

750,2!)4 


liazareelmuglli 

Burlitjc 

7,021 

750,00(» 

1 

Smgliliooni 

. 

2,390 

289,789 

ifliota Nag- 

iMauiibliotnxi 

Govmdi>oi*e 

5,5r.9 

528,340 

jiore 

Sirgoojah 



38,l(i5 

Koreaii 1 



1 


jOocluyiKior j- 

Tributary States ... 

12,881 

300,000 


iGaiigjJooP I 





i ' Buiiiu j 

1 




( ll^arjeeliug 

Darjeeling Terai ... 

1,234 

85,000 

1 1 

Western Doavs 

. 

1,427 

30,000 

Ooocli Bcliar 


(•owaljiarah Avitli ) 
Eastern l)<jars ) 

Plioobi-c 

4,378 

2.30,000 


(.'oGch Jieliar 


1,2.87 

80,0(K) 


CiaiTow Hills 


3, .390 

80,000 


Total Area and ropulaiion of Bengal... 

237,583 

3S,.501,2S3 


'I'ipperali Hills... 


2,879 



Grand Total ... 


240,462 

38,501,283 


This territory comprises both Regulation and “ Non-regulation” 
provinces, the former being divided into eight Commissioner- 
ships and the latter into three. The eight divisions of the Re¬ 
gulation Provinces comprise^36 Districts, each of which is under 
a Magistrate-Collector. The “ Non-regulation” districts are 19 in 
number, including the native state of Cooch Behar now under 
the management of Government; and each of them is con¬ 
trolled by a Deputy Commissioner, with the exception of the 
Garrow Hills which is under the management of an As¬ 
sistant Commissioner. The following siatemont shows the staff 
of officers who were employed on the 31st March 1868 in the 
administration of justice and in ordinary duties connected with 
tlie land revenue. It does net include the Police, i;pr the offi¬ 
cers employed in the smaller siiocial departments, such as Salt, 
Cu.stom.s, 02)ium, &c. 







hengal. 


Ivo. of 
Offic¬ 
ers. 

Designation of Officers. 

Attached to 

12 

Judges of the High Court of Judi- 


1 

catuie. 


1 

Llegistrar to the High Court. 


2 

Members of the Board of Revenue. 


3 

Secretaries to the Board of Keve- 
ime. 


1 

Superintendent and Remembrancer 
ofDegal Affairs. 


8 

Divisional Commissioners 

Regulation Pi-ovinces. 

3 

Ditto 

Noii-.llegulation Provin¬ 
ces. 

26 

Civil ami Sessions Judges 

Regulation Provinces. 

4 

Additional Civil and Sessions Judges 

Ditto. 

2 

Judicial Commissioners 

Non-Regulation Provin 



ces. 

23 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st 



Grade ... 

Regulation Provinces. 

13 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd 


Grade ... 

Ditto. 

4 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st Grade 

Non-Regulation Provin¬ 
ces. 

6 

Ditto 2nd Grade 

Ditto. 


Ditto 3r(l Gfade Ditto. 

Ditto 4th Grade Ditto. 

jM.agistrates of Calcutta .. Regulation Provinces. 

Coroner of Calcutta ... ... Ditto. 

Joint-llagistrates and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, Ist Grade ... ... Ditto. 

Joint Magistrates and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, 2nd Grade .. ' ... Ditto. 

Cantonment Magistrates .. Ditto. 

Honorary Magistrates, Calcutta ... Ditto. 

Honorary Magistrates, Mofussil ... Ditto. 

Ditto dilto ... ... Non-Regulation Provin¬ 

ces, 

Small Cause Court Judges, CalcuttaRegJilation Provincea 
Small Cause Court Judges, Mo¬ 
fussil' ... ... ' Ditto 

Principal Sudder Amecns ... 

lempoi^y ditto ... Regulation and 

Moonsiffs, Ist Grade ... - [ p ” ^ 

Ditto, 2nd Grade... .. Provinces. 

Ditto, 3I’d Grad© ... •• J 
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No. of 
Offic¬ 
ers. 

Designation of Officers. 

Attached to 

I 8 

Assistant Conimissioriers, l.st 



Grade ... 

Noil-Regulation Proviii. 



ces. 

1 

A.ssistiint CominisRioner, 2iid 



Grade ... 

Ditto. 

10 

Assistant Coinniis.sioners, 3id 



Gnult-! ... ... 

Ditto. 

49 

Covenaiited A.s.sistafjt.s passed bv 



2nd Standard 

Regulation Province.^. 

19 

Covenanted Assistants jiassed liy 



1st Standard 

Ditto-. 

17 

Covenanted Assistants not passed 



by 1st Standard 

Ditto. 

3 

Extra A.ssistant Coniinissioneis, 1st 



Grade ... ... 

Non KeguUitiou Proviu- 


• 

C(*S. 

2 

Extra Assistant Coininissioners. 2nil 



Giade 

Ditto. 

•'> 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 3rd 



Grade . 

Ditto. 

8 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 4tli 



Ol'iute ... ... ^ 

Ditto. 

“ 

Officers, Subordinate Executive Ser 
vice, 1st Grade 

1 

17 

Ollicers, Subordinate ExecntiveSer¬ 
vice, 2nd Grade 


3S 

Officers, Snliordinate Executive So- 



vice, .3id Grade 

Both Regulation and 

l."< Officers, SviljortHiiate Execntive Ser ! 

N o n-H e g ulatioii 


vice, 4tb Grade ... ... 

Piovinces. 

Ti fJ 

tUllcers, Subordinate Execntive Ser | 
vice, 5th Grade ... . 1 



< XVicers, Subordinate Executive Ser-' 
vice, Gtli Grade, inelndiug Proba.j 
tioners ... 

0 

rj 

Extra Deputy Collectors 

Begnlatlon Pri)vinee.v. 

1 

Ditto ditto ... 

Non Regnlatiou Provin- 

; 

j 

0(*«. 

1 0 

Ditto ditto ... ...! 

Ticgulation Provinces. 

' o 

Supernumerary Dejiuty IMagis 


1 

trates, (Irto City Caxees andi 



Pundit.s) ...1 

Ditto. 

r< 

Supernuirieraiy Deputy IMagis' 

i 


t.rates, (lati- I.aw Ollicei-.<) 

Ditto. 
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Of the 26 Civil and Sessions Judges, 17 have jurisdictions 
which embrace one district each, eight exercise jurisdiction 
over two districts each, and one over three districts. The two 
Judicial Commissioners exercise the powers of Civil and Sessions 
Judges in the Non-Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota 
Nagpore. The Deputy Commissioners of the Cossyah and Jyn- 
teah Hills and of the Naga Hills also exercise the same powers 
■within their respective jurisdictions ; and the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of the Garrow Hills has the powers of a Sessions Judge. 
All these officers, moreovei-, as well as the Deputy Commissioners 
of LucTcimpore, Hazareebangh, Maunbboom, Singhbhoom, and 
Lohardugga, exercise powers under Act XV. of 1802, to tiy, ;u'- 
cording to the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, all 
otfences not pnui.shable with death, ami to piss sentences of im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding seven year.s. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Cachar also exercises powers under Act XV. of 1802 
and powers of a Civil Judge. In the Cooch Bcbar Division the 
criminal sessions arc held and the judicial appellate and control¬ 
ling authority exercised in all the districts comprised in it by 
the Commissioner. At the close of the year Uncovenauted Civil 
Judges were of four classes, 'V-iz., (1) Small Cause Court Judges, 
(2) Principal Sudder Ameens, (3) Sudder Amcens, and (4) Mooii- 
siffs. But this arrangement was somewhat moditied on tlie pass¬ 
ing of Act XVI. of 1808, and the Uncovenauted Judges in the Mo- 
fussil arc now of three classes only, viz., (1) Small Cause Court 
Judges, (2) Subordinate Judges, and (3) Moonsiffs. In the City 
of Calcutta there arc two Stipendiary Magistrates and 50 Honorary 
Magistrates. In the Interior the 30 Collectors of Revenue in 
the Regulation districts are also Chief Magistrates in their res¬ 
pective districts. There are also 33 Joint-Magistrates and 327 
Magistrates of lower grades. Of these latter 01 are Honorary 
and 200 Stipendiary Magistrates. Of the Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trates in the Regulation districts 3 are Military Officers, viz., 
the. Cantonment Mogistrates of Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and 
Diuaporc; 79 arc Covmanted Assistants, and 184 are members 
of the Uncovenauted Executive Service. In the Non-Regula¬ 
tion Province.s, besides the Deputy Commissioners who arc in 
charge of districts, there are 89 Magisterial Officers, of whom 
32 are Honorary and 57 Stipendiar^^ Of the Stipendiary Ma¬ 
gistrates 25 are Assistant Commissioners ani4'’^8 Extra Assis¬ 
tant Commissioners, 14 being members of the Subordinate Exe¬ 
cutive Service. The total number of Magisterial Sub-Divisions 
itt#thc Regidatiou Provinces is 77, and in the Non-Regulation 
Pj;f\iuces 13. 
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A special enquiry into the mortality caused by the Famine in 
Orissa in 1866 was made by Deputy Collectors, with the aid of 
corrected retunis made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1865 was 3,015,826 ; of these 814,469 perished, and 115,028 
either emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,497 
and leaving 2,086,329 surviving. The percentage of deaths to 
population is 27, which, added to 3'81, the percentage of emi- 
giants or missing, gives a general percentage of 30"81 a.s loss of 
population during the famine. 

On the night of 8th January 1866 the Municipal Commission¬ 
ers took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is 
under their jurisdiction embracing 7'8 square miles. The results 
were as follows, but they are not reliable 


Population ... 

Average proportion of males to females 
Ditto, ehildi-en to adults . 

Average rate of mortality 

Hate of mortality among Europeans 


....377,924 

157-83 to 100 
100 to 486-60 
6-40 per hundred. 
... 2-71 ditto. 


The fixed population was thus classified. The floating popu¬ 
lation is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
of the Municipal portion of Ctdcutta to 430,000. The popula¬ 
tion of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited suburbs, 
may fairly be taken to be a million :— 


Males. 

Females. 

Fogs. 

Girls. 

Males to 
lOO F«. 

Europeans 6,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

males. 

220-96 

Jndo-Euio- 

prans 4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

96-02 

Greeks 17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 291 

238 

88 

• 86 

116 9& 

Asiatics 786 

412 

120* 

123 

169-34 

Jews 240 

228 

111 

• 102 

106-.36 

Parsees 

15 

6 

4 

415 79 

A fricans 39 

9 

2 

3 


Chinese 378 

• •• 

31 



Mussulmans 2 

Hindoos 1,19,539 

28,738 

9,667 

8,842 

200-85 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142-48 

Total 1,98,077 

1,15,311 

33,268 

31,268 


.. xin., p*KT I. 
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North- WesUru frovi/tces. 


North-Western Provinces- 

The Report of the North-Western Provinces for 1867-08 pub¬ 
lishes the uniform tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee 
filled up. The Latitude of these Provinces is between 30° 7' and 
23° 61' North, and the Longitude between 77° 4' and 84° 40' East. 
They are bounded on the north by the snowy range of the Ku- 
maon, Himalayas, Oudh and the Nepalese 'Terai; on the south 
by the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, and the Native 
States of Bundlecund and Rewah ; on the west by the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence the Jumna till 
the 28th degree of Latitude; on the south-west by the Native 
States of Gwalior, Dholpore and Bhurtpore ; and on the east 
and south-east by the Sarun, Shahabad, Behar and Palamow 
Districts of Lower Bengal. The “ non-Regulation” portions 
are Kumaon and Gurhwal to the extreme north, Jliansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which .is separated from the western 
boundary by several intervening Native States. This last Divi¬ 
sion of the North-Western Provinces, from its isolated position, 
requires some distinct demarcation. It lies to the west, extend¬ 
ing between Latitude 22° 15', and 27° 45'north. Longitude 71° 
45', and 77° 22' east. It is bounded on the east by the Rajpoot 
States of Kishengurh and Jeypoor, on the north and west by 
Jodhpore, and on the south by the territory of Odeypoor. The 
Ajmere Division comprises Ajmere proper and Mairwarra. The 
Mairwarra tract belongs in unequal portions to the British Go¬ 
vernment, to Meywar or Odeypoor, and to Marwar or Jodhporc. 
'rhe Meywar possessions consisting of three Pergunnahs, and the 
Marwar of two, were made over to the direct management of the 
British in 1822-23. The British portion now forms a compo¬ 
nent part of Ajmere proper :— 



Area, OidltvaitOfi and Iioads. 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, and Communications, 1867-68. 
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Priucipal Geograpbical 
Divisions of Territory. 
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2.—The Kumaon Hima¬ 
layas, 

2. —Plains north of tht 

Jumna and Ganges, 

3. —Tracts south of thi 

Jumna and Ganges. 

4. —Ajmere, 

Total, 


Square qiilea. 

LaUiraj (rei^-free,) ... ... 6,894 

Total, ... ... 83,690 
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Thi Norlh-Weslern Provinces. 
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The Korth-^Velllern. Provincee. 


Classificatiok of Population. 


Districts. 

Hindoos. 

OQ 

§ 

■g 

1 

■a 

Parsees. 

s 

.a 

n 

rs 

s 

PQ 

Aborigines. 

Delira Boon, 

91,073 

10,823 

24 



Saharuiiporo, 

Moozufl'ernugger, 

585,781 

273,098 

... 

0,257 

a- 

482,450 

190,318 


9,3.54 


Meerut, 

Booluudshuhur, ... 

007,225 

291,194 




650,982 

149,343 




Allygurh, 

829,295 

93,557 


2,479 


Knmaou, 

52, .392 

128,9.S6 


{) 

204,190 

Ourliwal, 

■247,963 

733 


12 

Bijnour, 

468,566 

222,2.55 

f 


Moradabad, 

733,034 

362,106 




Budaon, 

772,368 

117,361 




Bareilly, 

1,1.57,347 

300,002 



... 

Sliabjehaiipore, ... 

797,910 

120,759 

6 



Turrai, 

Muttra, 

57,918 

729,804 

33,881 

66,802 


3,565 

... 

Agra, 

927,628 

99,740 

..4 


Purruckabad, 

809,102 

10.5,560 


862 


Mynpoory, 

662,597 

37,450 




Etawah, 

595,818 

30,.527 



- 

Etab,... 

558,200 

56,091 

t 1 t 

• 1 . 


Jaloun, _. 

365,590 

39,649 




Jbausic, 

343,766 

1.3,916 

10 



Lullutporc, 

220,637 

5,073 


11.278 

11,144 

('awiiporo, 

Futtehporo, 

1,114,870 

73,121 

... 

608,892 

71,802 



... 

Cauda, 

669,761 

43,110 

• •• 

1.7 

11,383 

AUababad, 

1,178,929 

18.3,335 

... 

465 

28,030 

flumeerporc. 

488,161 

32,7.39 

• •• 

Jouiipose, ... * 

tSoruckpore, ... , .. 

927,945 

87,408 

.4. 


• • 

1,792,489 

191,046 

14 



Busteo, 

1,232,110 

223,569 

... 



Azimgnrh, ... ... 

1,204,642 

181,175 




Mirzapore, 

927,798 

68, .330 

... 


57,'868 

Benares, 

721,684 

70,097 

... 

198 

Ghazeepore, 

1,204.989 

126,978 



Ajmero, .!. 

347,742 

54,058 

66 

23,795 


Railway, 

Military, 

10,706 

30,154 

2,925 

11,608 


... 

Total, 

25,508,324 

4,176,425 

120 

58,291 

313,215 






Population ami Languages. 


Occupation. 



1 

a 

o 

09 

•*» 

.2 

u 

5 

'3 

1 ■& 

< 

Non - A griciilturists. 


Prevailing Tjangnagcs. 

Emigration or Immi 
during the year. 

49,.')fe.3 

1 

53,248,Paharce, Oordoo, and Enclisli, 



47().9r)4 

395,529 

Oordoo, 

5,32 

... 

28,848 

401,340 

Ditto, 


521,890 

677,703 

Ditto, 



395,647 

404,834 

Oordoo and Hindec,... 



398,908 

526,(>30iHiri(lee and Oordoo, 

25,023'Oordoo and Paharce, 

7,971 

11,1.56 

360,767 

202,691 

46,15];Hindeo, 

.3.38 


276,080 

414,895:Oordoo. .• . 



660,506 

434,801 

Ditto. 



630,528 

259,282 Hindoo, 



995,086 

469,11 SjOordoo, 



665,326 

56,507 

253,524'Oordoo and Hindoo, 

1,204 

610 

35,295 

Ditto ditto, .. 


438,672 

361,649 

lindee and Oordoo,... 



569,541 

400,219 

"lordoo and Hhidce. .. 



639,869 

376,074 Oordoo, 



446,316 

253,904 Hindoo and Oordoo. .. 



394,015 

232,429 

Ditto ditto, ... 

4,750 

5,652 

372,137 

217,760 

242,214 

187,522 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

167,253 

146,813 

190,521 Hindec,. ...| 

102,333 Hindee and ()ord<JO. 



717,813 

471,049 

Ditto ditto. 

264 


354,015 

412,396 

326,771 Hindec, ... ... ... . 

311,976 Ditto, ... ... 


773,343 

303,027 

619,840 Oordoo and Hiiidoe,... ... .. ! 

217,914 Hindce. 

.... 


633,351 

3B2,076,Hiudce and Oordoo,... ... ...1 

107 


1,556,478 

428,338Hindee, ... ... ' 

33^ 

mm 

1,125,881' 

329,8l6;Hindce and Oordoo,... * ... 

3,9.58 


901,049! 

580,2.34 

370,414| 

484,823{ Ditto ditto, ... 

474,179'Hindoo, . 

422,863 Hindoo and Oordoo, 

706 


708,790 

223,594 

62.3,613'Hindoo, ... 

202,674 Oordoo and Hindec, 

... 

4 

14,440 

66,317 



... 

... 

17,915,976jl2,170,922 


. 2 

4,712jl7,4I7 








The Novth-'Weitevn Provinces, 


Meerut, 


Kumaon, 


RuhilkhnnJ, 


Jhansie, 


AUahabail, 


Beuares 


Ajmere, 


Dehra Dlioon, 
Saharuiipore, 

1 :Mt)Oznfferuiigger, 
Meerut, 

Boolundehubur, 

.jAllygurh, 

;Kuraaoi), 

■■ Gurbwal, 
r 'Bijiiour, 

J 'Moradabad, 

J Budaori, 

■■ 1 iBareilly, 

I iShahjehanpore, 
t iTurrai Perguuuabi 
';Muttra, 
iAgra, 

Furruckabad, 

"I Mynpoory, 

I Etawab, 
t Etab, 

f iJaloun, 

J Jhaiisie, 

■ I iLuHutpore, 

II 

( iCawiipore, 

I Futtebpore, 

J jBaiida, 

■■ “ lAHababad, 
Hutneerpore, 

^ Jounpore, 
f Gor\^ckpore, 
j Bustee, , 

) Aziragurb, 

•■'1 Mirziipore, 

I Benares, 
Qhazeepore. 

( j^Ajmere and Ml 
•• I warra, 


Number of Judi- 
1 cial and Reve- 
[ line Subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 

2 

934 

102,831 

4 

2,227 

866,483 

0 

1,650 

682.189 

38 

2,368 

1,199,593 

28 

1,910 

800,481 

43 

1,858 

925,638 

4 

6,000 

385,700 

1 

5,600 

248 742 

7 

1,884 

690,975 

18 

2,461 

1,095,306 

10 

1.971 

8t‘9,810 

12 

2.925 

1,464,199 

38 

1,712 

918,850 

! 1 

734 

91.802 

j 24 

1,612 

800,321 

1 

1 877 

1,029,760 

10 

1,694 

915,943 

6 

1,666 

700,220 

27 

1,631 

626,411 

3 

1,400 

614,351 

10 

1,544 

405,272 

4 

1.610 

357,774 

2 

1,947 

248,146 

54 

2,353 

1*188 862 

6 

1,580 

680,780 

10 

3,030 

724,372 

0 

2,765 

1,393.183 


2,289 

520,941 

1 9 

1,555 

1,015,427 

5 

4,584 

1,983,816 

0 

2,804 

i;455,697 

... 

2 5.53 

1,385,872 

13 

6,200 

1,054,413 

... 

995 

793,277 

6 

2,19 5 

1,332,403 

1 ^ 

2,672 

426,268 

445 

83,69.') 

30,016,137 




Population of Chief Toicm. 




Chief Towns, with Population 
(above 5/)00) 

> 

O 

U « 

S 

c 00 

SS *5 

Sc 

Civil and Reve-I 
uue Judges of 
ail sorts, 1 

Delira, 

6,847 

423 

2 

Sahaiuiipore, 

44,119 

1,926 

10 

Klij-iaiia, ... 

16.953 

1,039 

10 

Meerut, City and Cantonment, 

79,378 

2,062 

19 

KhUOljH, ... ... ... 

24,584 

1,596 

7 

(Joel, ... ... ... 

48,403 

2,029 

17 

Almorah, ... ... 

6,161 

3,487 

9 

... 

• •• 

4,417 


Niijeebabad, ... 

19,567 

3.028 

14 

Moradabad, ... , 

67,304 

3,027 

18 

Budaon, ... ... «>• 

31,044 

2,015 

16 

Bareilly, including Cantonment, ... 

105,649 

3.438 

20 

tJbabjebanpore, •' 

71,719 

2,365 

18 

... ... ... 

... 

488 

VJ 

Muttra, 

61 540 

1,047 

1.5 

Agra City,... ... 

(Jity of Furruckabad, 

142,667 

1,144 

20 

73,110 

1,645 

- 18 

Myupoory,... 

21,179 

1,412 

13 

ilDtawuli, 

27,228 

1.592 

10 

Kasgunj, ... 

15.107 

1,319 

9 

L'alpee, ... ... ... 

18,514 

953 

10 

Mhow, 

19,4r]0 

699 

10 

LuUutpore, 

9,258 

750 

6 

City, Civil Station, and Cantonment, 

113,601 

2,272 

17 

Futtehpore, 

20,478 

1,617 

10 

City Bands, 

27,073 

1,265 

11 

City, Cantonment, and Civil Station, 

105.9-26 

3,994 

18 

Raat, ... ... ••• 

17,690 

918 

5 

City of Jounpore, 

25,531 

4,363 

16 

City of Goruckpore, 

60,85.3 

8,114 

16 

Mebndawul, 

7.»49 

7.564 

• 

.Azimgurh, ... 

d 4,543 

6,276 

12 

City Slirzapore, ... •• 

71.849 

6,376 

11 

Town of Benares, including Cantonment, ... 

173 352 

2,307 

9 

City of Qbazeepore, 

34.385 

5,114 

15 

Ajmere, ... ••• , 

34,763 

936 

n 

12 

... 


92,007 

436 


F- 
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Commissioner- 

ships. 


Meerut, 


Kumaon, 


Uohilkhund, . • 


Agra, 


Jhanaie, 


Allaliabad, ...- 


Benares, 


Ajraere, 



Executive Districts. 

'3 

*3 

« 

a> 

2 

t 
« a 

Maximum distance 
in miles of villages 
from neatest Court. 

Average of ditto. 

f 

Dehra Boon, 

4 

95 

13 


Sahai'utipore 

17 

29 

29 

1 

.\1 oozuft'eru ugger, 

13 

24 

12 


Meerut, 

17 

18 

17 

1 

Booiutidshuhur, 

13 

112 

28 

L 

rtlij’guib. 

19 

26 

13 


Kumaon, 

7 

1.50 

50 

' 

Giirluval, 

3 

103 

81. 


8 jnour, 

10 

24 

8 


•Moiadabad, 

14 

16 

. 13 


Biidaoii, 

15 

26 

20 


Bareilly, 

13 

9 

8 


■^halijehanpore. 

13 

* 43 

34 


Turrai Pergunuahs, ... 

2 

50 

60 


Muttra, 

12 

239 

17 


Agra, - ... 

16 

18 

3 


Furruokabad', 

14 

29 

19 


Mynpoory, 

15 

15 

10 


Etawrth, 

22 

4-1 

24 

1 

Etah, 

8 ' 

3-1 

12 

{ 

Jaluun, 

10 

22 

12 


Jhanaie, 

10- 

20 

14 


Lullutpore, 

r> 

36 

24 

f Cawiiijore, 

19 

46 

29 


Futtelipore, 

10 

35 

19 


Banda, 

9 

40 

21 


Al'ahabad, 

15 

6 

4 


Huuieerpore, 

10 

98 

37 


Jouiipore, 

14 

34 

20 


(toruekpore, 

14 

46 

32 


Bustoe, 

7 

32 

12 


Azimgu"b, 

7 

34 

23 


Miizapore, 

8 

96 



Benares. 

8 

34 

18 

I 

Ghazeepore, 

9 

28 

10 

) -A jinere aud Mha’r* > 

11 

64 

28 


' warra^ ... V 





To^al, 

413 

... 

... 







Cioil Dittiniom, Staff and llevemie. 
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The first attempt to take an accurate census of the North- 
Western Provinces was made under the orders of Mr. Jr Thoma¬ 
son, the Lieutenant Governor, on the night of 31st December 
1852. It was then intended to take a decennial census, but 
owing to the Mutiny and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till the night of lOth January 18<)5. It is impossible 
to adopt in India the procedure followed in European countries. 
Taking the English enumeration of 18G1 as a type of a Euro¬ 
pean census, the fixed population was for the most part enu¬ 
merated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to collect the hou.seholders’ schedules, filled up by the occupiers of 
houses. In India the educated portion of the people is so small, 
and individuals are so apathetic, that very liUle information 
could be collected if such a system were adopted. Great diffi¬ 
culties were experienced even with the small census of the is¬ 
land of Bombay, taken in 1804-, where it is said “ there is much 
ground for believing that many persons escaped being enume¬ 
rated, and that the recorded uumber'is much below the actual 
amount of the population.” In the North-Western Provinces, 
however, the village accountants form an admirable agency for 
collecting information, being acquainted with the circumstances 
and the residents of the several villages, and accustomed to en¬ 
quiries of a similar nature. The villages themselves are com¬ 
pact. The isolated farm-houses so common in England—the 
three or four cottages long distant from the village to which 
they belong—the scattered houses of a straggling parish—find 
nothing to correspoinl with them in India. The facilities for 
enumeration are still further increased by the numbers living iir 
one enclosure. The small size of an Indian village, with a po¬ 
pulation of a thousand inhabitants, would be surprising to those 
accustomed only to the more comfortable residences of the Eng¬ 
lish peasant. Even in the towns, though the facilities 
are less than in the country, the heads of wards (Meer Mo- 
huiladars), from their position and intiffiate knowledfe^''T)f 
their fellow-wardsmen, make expert anfl useful enumerators. 
The mode adopted was as follows : I.—A preliminary enumera¬ 
tion of the people was first made by the tellers, one of whom was 
allotted to an average of a hundred houses. The returns thus 
formed were then carefully tested on the spot by supervisors, 
each supervisor having under him from ten to twenty tellers, and 
all ascertained errors were corrected. The returns were then 
subjected to a second check by the Government officials. II.— 
All errors having in this way been eliminated as far as possible, 
the returns thus checked were re-distributed to the enumerators; 
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and on the night fixed for the census, each teller carefully com¬ 
pared the entries in his return with the actual facts to be re¬ 
corded. The returns were then finally collated and compared 
in the offices, first, of the Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and 
afterward.s of the Collector, by whom they "were furnished to 
the Boai'd ; and they form the ground-work of the tables pub- 
li.shed. The preliminary enumeration was completed in the 
early months of the cold weather of 1804, and was then sub¬ 
jected to a double test—first by the supervisors, and second by 
the, county officials. This scrutiny was accomplisheil by the 
end of the year; and the returns then revised were again check¬ 
ed by, and altered so as to correspond with, the actual facts ex¬ 
isting on the night of the 10th January, 1805. 

Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
analyses the details in his valuable Report of 1867. The ter¬ 
ritories under tlie Government of these provinces comprise an 
area of 83,379 square miles. Excluding the cultivated land 
not paying revenue, 37,105 square miles of this are cultivated 
but this figure does not show the cultivated area of the Kumaon 
division— 


Sqiiare Miles. 

Total area, excluding Kumaon division, ... 72,379 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... 37,105 

This surface contains 89,764 township?! or parishes, and sup¬ 
ports a pop!ilation nurabei-iug 30,110,615, or 361 persons 
to the square mile. Excluding, the Kumaon and Ajmcre 
Divisions, but leaving Rohilkhund with its belt of sub-Hirna- 
iayaii forests, Debra with the Sewaliks and the valley be¬ 
tween them and the Himala 3 'as, and Mirzaporo with its jungles 
bordering the Soane, as a counterpoise to the Ardennes and 
other elevated or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison that 
Belgium, the most populous coimtry in Europe, is in density of 
population surpassed \)y the North-Western Provinces which, ex¬ 
cluding Kumaon and Ajmere, have ICO‘74 to the stpiaro kilome¬ 
tre while Belgium has 147'40 to the 8(piare kilometre. Without 
making allowance for the nature of the country in the Kumaon 
and Ajmere Divisions or elsewhere, the population of these pro¬ 
vinces is farJiigher in proportion to the area than that of the 
French Empire, where the density of the people averages 68’91 
to the square kilometre, against 139'30 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 



DfnnUy of Pi>2nJalioa, 


-13 


53. 


Ciiltiva- 

tiou. 


miles. 


Oi'-O-.IIJ 

8!!G-i>7 

1,4.'54;)0 

•r.o 
l,J(i8-<)2 
1,247 as 

1.170-34 
1,418'37 
I.filS'OO 
l.-iW-OS 
l.-GOlO-S 
1,114-63 
3,48S-!M) 
1,450-47 
1,312-37 
l,l]9-0« 
O 

7!W>-55 

1.073.50 

1,118-10 

1,047-60 

1,20!)-77 
871-57 
922-8.5 

1,323-17 

1,203-62 

1,200-4«1 

(» 

<1 

(M 


Benares is now, as it ivas also in 18o3, tlic most tliickly peopled 
district. The density stands at 797—or, including the Military 
and Railway, 803—per square mile, against 856 in 1853. The 
most thinly populated districts are in the Kumaon division, 
where the density averages 58-to the square mile. Jt will not he 
uninteresting to compare the Kumaon Himala 5 ms with the Swiss 
mountain cantons. The follo-u-ing are the figures for the cantons 
of Grison.s, Uri, and A'’alais ;— 


Bonaroa, 

,1 ouniHii-o 

(.iliazeepore, 

Bai-eilly, 

Agra, 

Azmigurh, 

Fiirnickabad, 

Meerut, 

Allahabad, 

CawiipoiG, 

A llj’gliur, 

Ahittra, 

(Joruckpore, 

nuclaoii 

Moratlabad, 

Shahjehanpore, 

Etah, 

Euttehporc, 

Mynpoory, 

hoolund sliu h 11 r, 

M ozu ft‘e nil iggu r, 

iSehariuii/ore, 

Etawah, 

lUjiiore, 

Jadoun, 

Bauda, 

Humeerpore, 

Jiiaiisie. 

Mirzapore, 

Ajinero, 

Lullutpore, 

Turrai, 

Kuuiaon, 

<.Uirhwal, 



& 


I 


1865. 


797,8.57 09 -4 
•• 654 737,60-3 
■ •604 73205.5 
■582 442,66-4 


«S 


,.549 537 

.545 037 
15.1 1 501 
508 516 


60 
-19-S 
.■;6-7 
(iS-O 


■>02 

498 

496 

465 

451 


1445 


|.)04 495 .55-9 
■:Oo55 -2 
.'37,76- 
..3.5 70-6 

-121 5.5-9 

4-24'64 -3 
4‘2-.>'.50-7 
|4.-17427,-.3- 
•••4.37I 003-1 

•■■4314281 .‘>3-3 
■••'420412|.'2-S 
■•j4 19 427103-6 
■•■ 414409i61 -7 
■■•'.389 370.54-8 
.■ .384 304.51-3 
•■■ 367 366|4T-5 
■ 262, 0 60-8 

■ 239 247 45-8 
• ■ ■'228 245 51--1 
.. 1222, 0 39 9 

■ ■ !2().3 214 24-3 


job ’Oi 
57‘7 
I66-7 
'3- 
02-6 
49-0| 
55-1 
04-5 
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Ai-oa. 


Cnltiva- 

tiwi. 


lu s<iftare miles. 


995-70 

1.. 5.52-16 
2,222-15j 
2,372-78 
1,873-50 
2,545-07 
1,694-37 

2.. 361 -97 
.54-4' 2,764-95 

3 2,360-16 
70-7 1,859-56 
69-1 .1,612.53: 

47- 5, 7,400-SI ' 
60-4 1,97-2 64 

48- 6 2,400-74' 
48-4 2.3-28-77i 

0 1,404-43, 
j.50-3 1,.580-.35; 
.53-3 1,066-45 
61 -.3! 1,908-.39 
03-7| 1,046 -do] 
55-9 2,227-85! 
,47-8| 1,031 - 44I 
,48-61 

0! 1,.540 
'43-9] .3,0.-10-14! 
2,288-5( 
1,608 
200 


!60| 

'1 

123| 

64' 

OOl 


O. 9-3 

017-1 

0 18-9 
0 0 
0, 3-42^ 


.5.3-7 

0 

23-3 


1,882"2^ 


B-50| 

S-27 

1-23 


I 


0 . 2 , 072 - 1.3 

0; 1,947-41 
0: 734-00 

o' 6,000-00 
o' 5 , 000 - 00 ] 


692 20 
9.3.5-73; 
1,-1.57-11 
1,577-74 
1,241-.34 
1,268-64 
961 -80 
1,618-88 

1.. 548-47 

1.. 30.>-92| 
1,414-021 
1,138-971 
4,140-99; 
1.270-18; 
1,•248-42 
1,24.5-90 

886 -li.'j 

842-OO! 
879-70' 
1,21437 
1,015-901 
1,221 -67' 
841-.55 
6!)4-90 
940-09 

1.. 389-95 
1,178-20 
. 042-051 
1,26.3-01 

251 -151 
.334-05; 
139-6:1, 
Unknown., 
171-^s; 


Area. 


In Riinare 


995-48 
1,.552-161 
2,180-9.5 
.3,11910 
1,864-90 
2.516-401 

2.122- 94 
2,2(K)-lO 
2.7.S8-72, 
2. .3.17-96 

2.122- ]9| 
1,613 3, 
7,340-16 
2,401 -861 
2,6!)8-77 
2,308-37 

0 

1,58.308 

2.020-2.3 

1,823-58 

1,(>40-.31 

•2,162-34 

1,676-99 

19,100-00 

\o09-55 

2,241-64 

0 

5,152-30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Orisons, SO‘2 to the square milej 
Uri, S4'3 do. do. 

Valais, 49‘ do. do. 

Large tracts of Gurhwal are thickly populated. Where the 
situation is favourable^ the cultivation may often be found stretch¬ 
ing high up the hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain districts/ 
leaving the Turrai out of consideration, Lullutpore, in the Jhansie 
division, is the most sparsely peopled, the average to the square 
mile being only 127 persons. Ajmere, with its population of 160 
to the mile, comes next, and in density approaches very near 
to Switzerland, which it slightly exceeds. Of the remaining 
districts, twenty-nine in number, five have an average density of 
between 200 and 300 per.sons to the mile; three between 300 
and 400 ; eleven between 400 and 500 ; seven between 500 and 
600; two between 600 and 700 ; and one close upon 800, %'iz., 797, 
the most thickly peopled of all. The extremes of den-sity in the 
subdivisions into which the districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ai’C divided, vary'from 6,773 to the square mile in the 
Dehat Amanut of Benares, which contains the city of that name, 
to 37 to the square mile in Agoree, Bobertsgnnge, in the Mu-za- ' 
pore district. The density is among the rural population. 

Looking at the people according to creed we find that of the 
30 millions nearly 26 millions are Hindoos^and 4J Mussulmans, 
The latter boar but a small proportion to the idol-worshippers, 
whom during their political ascendancy they not unfrequently 
subjected to tsompulsory conversion. They form less than a 
seventh of the whole population, there being only 100 Mahome- 
dans to every 609 Hindoos. The Divisions in which they are 
most numerous, are those of Meerut and Bohilkhuud,'where they 
comprise nearly a fifth of the population ; and more than half of 
the entire number of the Mahomedans in these provinces— viz., 
,202 out of^^4,243,207—reside in those northern districts. 
There are fewest’ in Jhansie, where they dwindle down to less 
than an eighteenth o'f the population. The tables show the -large 
proportion non-agricultural Mahomeda.ns bear to agricultural, 
compared with the same classes in the Hindoo population. The 
details are :— 
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Cltriatian. 

European 

Mixed 

Native 


Buddliist, Chinese 
Do. Tibetan 
Jain 
Parsee 
Sikh 


21,819 

3,959 

4,745 

30,528 


37 

07 

49,983 

120 

1,425 


I 'M^amedwri. 

Not classified 2,207,570 
Sheikhs - 1,140,208 
Pathans 515,526 

Syuds 170,248 

Moguls 41,748 


' 4,105,206 

ITinrIoo. 

Brahmins 3,451,0.92 


Kshatryas 

Vaisya-s 

Soodras 


2,827,7(!8 

1,091,2.50 

18,304,309 

25,074,819 


Other religious sects 195,977 ! 

The aborigines are returned as 313,215, and soeui to be mixed 
up with the other sects. Locjkcd at as to aye the returns of 
an Asiatic population will never bo reliable. Of 30,039,854 peo¬ 
ple, exclusive of the Army and Railway services, 19,337,080 were 
above twelve years of .age, and 10,702,774 below that period of 
life. The following shows the number of boys and girls in 
proportion to the population which should be found in the divi¬ 
sions of the North-Western Provinces, were the statistics of life 
the same as in England ;— 


Divibion. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Deduced 

Reported. 

Deduced 

lieporfced. 

Meerut, 

033,57d 

922,861 

598,384 

747.930 

Ktimaon, 

98,894 

134,792 

87,463 

102,582 

Rohilkliund, .. 

835,470 

1.021,725 

684,303 

8.5;i/>a5 

Agra, 

Jhansie, 

778,110 

954,671 

601,502 

707,401 

16.3,073 

197,^19 

114,407 

155,087 

Allahabad, 

720,001 

829,255 

607,219 

70.3,616 

Qoruckporo, 

548,090 

742,208 

403,299 

599,748 

Benares, 

890,907 

1,080,881 

747,474 

790,904 

A j mere, 

70,461 

86,426 

55,022 

70,360 


The number of children under twelve in ludui is uuUornuy 
higher than we should expect to find it, if the experience ob¬ 
tained in European enumerations may be relied on as indicat¬ 
ing the proportions which should obtain in other countries. The 
result is persistently the same if the number of childien are 

Vot XIII, Paki I. o 
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looked at without refereuce to sex ; and in the where the 
sexes are distinguished there are only a very few ^JBeeptions to 
the uniform excesa The returns, in this respect, are inaccurate 
owing to the notorious ignorance or carelessness of the people 
themselves on this subject. 

The proportion of the sexes is equally opposed to European 
experience, but the results seem to be at once accurate and in¬ 
telligible. In all the countries of Europe the number of females 
is in excess of the males, except in Italy and Belgium where 
they are nearly equal. In the North-Western Provinces the 
number of females is astonishingly below that of malea Thus 
there are born females to every 100 males in:— 


Sweden, 

105-93 

Netherlands, 

105-04 

England, 

104-74 

Norway, 

104-16 

Prussia, 

101 -98 

Spain, 

iOl-85 

France, 

100-94 

Italy, 

99-64 

Belgium, 

99-40 


North Western Provinces, 
total, * ... 86-49 

Hiadoos, total, ... 86-09 
Agricultural Hindoos, 84-83 
STon-agi-icultural do., 87-99 
Mabomedans, total, 89-44 
Agricultural Mabo- 
uiedans, ... 88-36 

Non-agricultural, do., 90-16 


The difference is traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
of females, m more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is an excess of tnalea Researches 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are gfreatest, in Europe, in 
the hottest months, .^imost equally important as a cause is the 
relative age of the parents. In England, where nearly 105 fe¬ 
males are born to 100 males, the census of 1861 shows that the 
husband is on an average only years older than the wife. In 
Franco, where about 101 females are bom to 100 males, men 
marry later tlian in England, while women marry as early as in 
England. In India the husband is on an average more than six 
oir seven years olde^ than the wife. A third cause is to be found 
in social customs. Tlfe intense desire of all the natives of India, 
on religious grounds, is for a son. The boy is reared with a care 
not shown to the girl. The girl is exposed to chances produc¬ 
tive of greater female mortality, being married the moment she 
attains the age of puberty, bearing children at 11 and 12, sub¬ 
ject to a sedentary and listless life in the zenana or one of hard¬ 
ship in the fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. Then 
some allowance must be made for the exi|tence of infanti- 
i^e, and the fact that the wKhian suffers more from such visita- 
l^ns as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such cases tell less under English rule than is generally 
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imagined by writers on this subject. Jcnd this solution of the 
difficulty is supported by the consideration that among the Mus¬ 
sulmans, who marry wives nearer their own age than is the cus¬ 
tom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is greater. 

Mr. Plowden divides the occupationa of the people according 
to the system followed by Hr. Farr in the English Census of 
1861. In the first or “ professional” class, 93,904 are Govern¬ 
ment servants, 20,454 are soldiers and 313,888 belong to the 
learned professions. Of the last 176,701 are priests, 40,344 
pundits, 11,828 doctors or bleeders, 18,497 druggists, 5,312 
schoolmasters, 509 actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 picture painters, 
17,458 surgeons, 1,320 players on drums and other instruments, 
8,065 dancing girls, 334 dancing boys, 165 rope dancers, 6,372 
bards and 3,733 acrobats. In the second class, “ domestic,” 
are 2,345,309i, of whom 1,413,9,87 are servants, 154,622 water- 
carriers, 343,893 barbers, 207,568 washermen, 206,413 sweep¬ 
ers and 16,405 inn-keepera* In the third class, “commer¬ 
cial,” we have 1,892,065 of whom 984,732 buy and sell 
and 437,333 are carriers. The 4th class, “ agricultural,” con¬ 
tains the great majority of 17,656,006 of whom 138,559 
are engaged about animals. The “ industrial” class embraces 
3,868,822 of whom a million and a half have to do with* textile 
fabrics and dress—^weavers chiefly, about a million with food and 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and me¬ 
chanics ; no less than 733,038 .deal in metals, 374,826 in vegeta¬ 
ble substances and 49,876. in animal substances. Only 787 book¬ 
sellers are returned, but pedlars are the great distributors of 
idol and obscene literature. So many as 135,616 gold and silver¬ 
smiths go far to. account for the disappearance of the silver we 
import Tho 6th and last dass, “indefinite and non-productive,” 
is 4,369,0.49 strong including labourers, 3,824,956, persons of 
rank and property, 4,080, and persons supported by the commu¬ 
nity, 540,013. Tire last half million is as follows :— ^ 


tJeggars 
Prostitutes 
Eunuchs .. 

Pimps 
Mounters .. 

Alms-takers 
Pedigree makers 
Elattei'ers for gain 
Yagabond... 
Horse-pain tes 
Biidmashes 
Grave-diggers 
Ear-piorcees 


479,018 
26,806] 
2,251 
321 
89 
111 
, 28 
226 
1 

16 

974 

97 

18 


jJlakeis oljUaste Marks 
Wrestlers ... 
Charmers 
Sturdy Beggars 
Profession^ Thieves 
Informer ... 

HTangmen ... 
Fortune-tellers 
Jesters 

M^ies 
Divers ... 

Miscellaneous 


51 

2 

4 

35 

23 

1 

133 

3 

851 

1,123 

259 

142 

22,534 
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These are the occupations as returned by the people themselves. 
On the whole two-thirds of the population, or 17,517,447 pro¬ 
prietors or tillers of the land and 3,824,956 labourers, are agri¬ 
cultural. Only an eighth, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pur¬ 
suits. A thirteenth or 2,345,309 are “ domestic” and but 
1,392,065 “ commercial.” 

The cost inqurred in taking the census and in the prepara¬ 
tion of the report and returns, exclusive of the charge for print¬ 
ing the report, was £1,854-2-3. Of this, £876-18-9 was in¬ 
curred in the preparation of printed returns, £684-15 was the 
cost incurred by district officers in taking the census and pre-. 
paring their returns; and £292-8-6 was expended in the com¬ 
pilation of the statements. The cost of the English census was 
£139,885. 


The Punjab- 

The non-feudatory portion of *the Punjab covers an area of 
95,768 square miles and has a population of 17,593,946. The 
Province contains 32 Districts in 10, Commissionerships. A 
census was taken on the night of 10th January 1868, the detailed 
report of which has not appeared. The results, however, have 
been published. 

Hitherto the population has in most official reports been rough¬ 
ly estimated at 15 millions. During the last 12 years there has 
been a very considerable increase, but in order»to admit of a fair 
comparison the population of the Delhi and Hissar divisions 
should be omitted, as part of the North-Western Provinces pre¬ 
vious to the Mutiny. These two divisions contain a population 
of 3,148,858 leaving 14,445,088 for the rest of the Punjab. At 
the Census of 1852 the same portion of the Punjab was estimat¬ 
ed to contain about, 2| millions. Some of the increase, how¬ 
ever, is apparent only, owing to the more accurate enumeration 
effc'<t.3d during the recent census. The number of d wellings of 
all kinds was 4,021,769, giving an average population of 4| per 
house. Of the total population 9,563,565 are males and 8,030,381 
are females. They are divided into three classes—adults, in¬ 
cluding all persons over 18 years of ege; youths and young wo¬ 
men including all from 12 to 18, and children including all uu-. 
der 12 years. The results under these heads are as follows:— 

Maleg, 1 Females. 

.15,351,006 [4,583,524 
. 866,683 608,823 

, 13,316,876 !3-,838,034 


Adults, 

Prom 12 to 18, 
iJudor 12, 
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The males both in the total and in each class considerably ex¬ 
ceed the females. This would .seem to be the law of at least 
the tropical portions of Asia. Passing over the Europeans and 
Eurasians, the number of Native Christians is ^Jated at 2,941) 
which is probably not far from the truth. The rest of the popu¬ 
lation is thus classified:— 


Sikhs, 

Other Hindoos, 
lilahamedans, .. 
Others, 


1,139,319 

6,134,243 

9,335,633 

972,833 


The Mahomedans thus form more than half the entire popula¬ 
tion of the province, while in particular districts towards the 
North-West Frontier they out-number the Hindoos by from 9 to 
1 to 20 to 1. Out of 1J millions of Sikhs about 670,000 are in 
the two divisions of Lahore and Umritsur alone, and above 350,000 
'in the Jullundhur and Umballa divissions. The Hindoos are 
pretty equally distributed being the least numerous in the Pesh- 
awur divisicUi, 


Classified accoiHling to occupation the numbers are— ■ 

Agriculturists, .., ... 9,403,810 

• Non-Agriculturist.s, ... ... 8,190,127 

The most populous districts are the following :— 

Jullundhur,... ... ... 596 per square mile. 


Umritsur, 
Sealkote, 
Delhi, 

Qoordaspore, 
Hooshyarpore, 
Loodiana, ... 


532 

518 

496 

488 

4-50 

429, 


The least papulous districts are 
Kohat, . 

Dera Ismael Khan, ... 
Jhung, 

Montgomery, ... 


51 per square milo. 
56 

61 „ ■ 

64 


The least populous divisions, or Commissionerships, arc Mool- 
lan and the Derajat which contain 73 and 79 to the square 
niile respectively. 
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Punjab, 1866 ,—f Continued.) 


I ClaSSIPICATION of POFtTLATION. 

: 

Europeans, j 

East Indian^ S 
& other mix-l 
ed classes. 1 > 

NS. 

Sikhs. 

'*■ 

.3 

I 

'S 

I 

”1 

s ■ 

Others. 

Total. 

67(j 



1 1,567 ' 58( 

4,38,884 

1,30,645 

36,49« 

6,08,850 

21 


2( 

1 1 

m 

4,80,307 

2,16,147 

2f 

6,96,646 

22. 

h 

26j 8,295 

3,56,306 

1,61,72S 

03,349 

6,10,927 

SI 


62 

9 

' 1,812 

.3,73,937 

1,02,928 

.5,882 

4,84,681 

40' 

7 

1 

2571 4,65,536 

71,118 


5, .36,959 

12 


.3.3 


21,525 

. 77,980 

82,120 

29,125 

2,10,795 

1,105| 

111 

80 

56,440 

6,89,3.33 

2,86,874 

1,455 

10,-35,188 

8l! 

31 

127 

95,413 

2,19,.371 

2,06,603 

61,619 

5,83,245 

2,312 


283 

87 

410 

24,794 

5,175 

934 

33,995 

631 


14 

101 

1,17,167 

3,18,401 

3, .58,427 

2.3 

7,94,764 

40 

18 

4 

79,413 

4,15,471 

3,17,967 

1,25,977 

9, .38,890 

221 


3 

26 

1,308 

6,76,893 

48,662 

35 

7,27,148 

358 


37 

139 

2,62,689 

1,91,321 

5,02,348 

1,26,672 

10,8.3,514 

1,597 



203 

50,289 

2,18,771 

6,01,959 

1,32,185 

10,05,004 

109 




39,967 

2,49,813 

2,97,083 

68,390 

6,55,362 

2,587 


116 

97 

1,18,360 

1,17,.301 

4,68,.387 

82,054 

7,88,902 

900 


10 

24 

1,60,487 

68,406 

2,45,659 

73,767 

5,49,2.53 

19 


25 

57 

38,911 

1,06,156 

3,67,5,50 

49,858 

6,60,576 

2,072 


64 

61 

24,355 

60,720 

6,21,169 

2,815 

7,11,2.56 

42 


16 

3 


62,976 

4,34,157 

3,794 

.5,00,988 

25 


21i 

3 

20,653 

53,174 

5,37,696 

4,775 

6,16,347 

14 


1 

1 

.3,122 

5.3,590 

3,05,507 

6,.561 

3,68,796 

904 


36 

290 

907 

86,989 

3,60,f66 

22,218 

4,Tr,.5fll) 

9 




2,994 

57,299 

2)ff0,819 

16,899 

.3,48,027 

48 


4\ 

3 

12,286 

69,805 

2,77,291 

6,333l 

3,.59,437 

24 




2,571 

36,748 

2,49,865 

2,95,547 

169 


1 

.31' 

33 

1,587 

48,766 

3,38,387 

6,901 

3,94,864 

.54 


10 

2 

1,124 

38,467 

2,64,527 

4,656 

3,08,840 

27 


11 

4 

493 

26,222 

2,60,550 

240 

2,87,547 

,%376 


37| 


2,014 

27,408 

4,81,447 

8,871 

5,23,152 

53 


i 


1,837 

6,544 

1,.36,56.5 

413 

1,4.5,419 

49 


6| 


973 

18,.563 

3,46,112 

1,616 

3,67,218 

17,938 

1,032 

2,949 

11,29,319 

61,.34,243 

93,35,632 

9,72,833'1,75,93,946} 

- 

_ 


_ 

_ _ 

.. __ 

- .... 

- _ _ 
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The Punjab. 


P^lutum tj^e Punjab, in l^,-~(Coneltide<l.) 


1 

Occupation. j 


•1 ! 

r 

1 

£ 

'b* 

A 1 

I 

s 

'* 

Prevailing languages. 

1^3 i 

o bo 

.il 



\ ^*3 . 





, JO 

aS 


.Sc § 


fio 

O •'« 


S-^ 


•< 



pE4 

Delhi, 

2,70,338 

.3,38,512 

Urdu. 


Gurgaon, 

3.99,33-2 

. 2,97,314 

Urdu and Hindi. 


Kariiaal, 

3,03,974 3,04,953 

Urdu, comipted Hindi, Punjabi 

*3.56 

Hissar, 

3,51,395 

1,33.280 

Urdu, Jalu, Punjabi, Bagari. | 

E. 296 
1. 1,018 

Rohtak, 

.3,I5,904i 2,21,055 

Urdu. 

Sirsa, 

1,45,409 

01,320 

Urdu, Punjabi, Bagari, Bbatti. 

1. 320 

Ambala, 

5,01,050 

.5,34,432 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

E. 250 

Ludiaiiali, 

.3,20,033 

-2,02,612 

. Ditto. 

282 

Simla, 

13,400 

420,5-29 

Urdu, Pahari. 


JuUundlmr, ... 

4,67,970 

3,86,794 

Urdu, Punjabi. | 

E. 15,667 
I. 1,046 

Hoshiarpore, ... 

5,05,983 

3,72,907 

Punjabi. 

ECangra, 

5.-21,303 

2,45,845 

Urdu, Pahari and Lahaoli. 

61 

Amritsar, 

4,17,747 

0,65,707 

i Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, ) 
j Kashmiri. j 

E. 128 
1. 117 

Sylkot, 

4,33,617 

6,71,387 

Punjabi and Hindi. | 

Gardaspoio, ... 

3,71,581 

2,83,781 

Punjabi. 

E. 49 

Lahore, 

2,79,302 

609,540 

i Urdu, Punjabi, English, 
1 Kashmiri, I’ersian. 

E. 500 

I. 2,000 

Feroziiorc, 

3,40,842 

2,08,411 

Punjabi. 

Not per¬ 
ceptible. 

Gujeraiiwala,... 

2,13,153 

3,37,42.3 

Urdu, Punjabi. | 




( Urdu, Punjabi, Pushtu, Per- 

) 

\ Nil. 

Kawal I’indi, ... 

4,75,970 

2,35,280 

< sian, Kashmiri, English, 
( Goojerati. 

) 

Jlielum, - 
Gujerat, 

3.0-2,874 

1,98,114 

Punjabi dialect of Urdu. 

S 

3,03,004 

2,52,08.3 

Pmijabi. 

34 

Shahpore, 

1,77.781 

1.91,015 

English, Urdu, Punjabi. 


c-Mv^Han, 

1,90 389 

2,7.5,120 

Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 

... + 

Jhuiig, 

1,19,619 

2,28,408 

I’unjabi. 

944 

Montgomery, . 

1,53 40i 

2,00,0.36 

English, Urdu, Panjabi. 


Moznlluignrh, 

2,05,799 

89,748 

Punjabi. 

t 50 

Dera 1. Khan, 

2,15,933 

1,78,931 

Pvishtu, Punjabi. 

382 

Dera G. Khaii, 

1,73,420 

1,3.5,420 

Hindustani, Punjabi, Belochi. 

4,696 

Bunnoo, 

-2,04,411 

8-3,130 

Pushtu, Hindi. 

E. 539 

I. 810 

Peshawar, 

2,07,736 

2,55,410 

Pushtu, Urdu. j 

Kohat, 

1,00,257 

45,162 

Pushtu, Urdu, Hindi, Persian. 


Hazara, ... 

2,07,4.34 

99,784 

Punjabi, Hin^, Pushtu. 


Total, ... 

94,03,819 

81,90.127 




^Nothing special beyond the ordinary migration of individuals seeking service, 
t No cotieiuorablo Kmignitlon or Immigration. 
t li'rom |jluiwnli>orc. 
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Artay CaUiOiited and IfncuUioate.J, in tlte Pnnjah, ISST’-GS. 


Disti'iot, 

Total 

» 

Is 

3 

o 

area in 

W 

u 

9 

•tJ 4> 

9 'rt 

square 

i.stc. 

i* 

. 

rs ^ 

u 

a ei 

U) 

Miles. 

"rt 

c 

H 

Unapprop 
waste 
perty o 

■ bO ■ 

3 ^ 
i i ii' 

^ 3 
<ds5 

riated 
in acre 
t Gorer 

i-h 

o © 

o 

X 

Culturable 
s, the pro- 
nment. 

.< 4.9 

ei O 
bO 
.§ 

.9 « 

2 " g 

Dehli, 

7!M 

26r 

171 

1,227 

1,280 

... 

1,280 

Gurgaon, 

1,526 

174 

3U 

2,016 




KamanI, 

1,026 

89C 

44: 

2,3.52 

4,020 


4,029 

Hissar. 

2,111 

1,162 

268 

.3,54{ 




Rohtak, 

l,llt 

237 

168 

' 1,823 




yirsa, 

1,548 

1,512 

250 

3,116 




Ambala, 

1,490 

433 

70*7 

2,628 

2,324 


2,124 

J^udian^, 

1,117 

147 

95 

1,3.59 




Simla, 

15 

3 

• ••• 

18 

M,709 

... 

1,709 

Jullundliur, 

9.73 

77 

323 

1,3.33 

1,142 


1,142 

Hoshiarpore, 

Kaogra, 

1,174 

871 

99 

112 

813 

1,843 

2,086 

2,826 

... 




l,44;i 

286 

307 

2,0,36 

■ .5.275 


5,275 

8y]kot, 

1,281 

301 

378 

1,960 

1,754 

... 

■ 1,754 

Gurdaapore, 

9(!0 

89 

292 

1,341 




Laliore, 

1,571 

1,518 

535 

3,624 

2,36,574 

2,637 

2, .3.3,937 

Ferozpore, 

(Jiijeranwala, 

1,752 

939 

7J2 

1,192 

228 

r)2o 

2,692 

2,657 

l,4a746 


1,49,746 

Rawalpindi, 

1,496 

423 

4,297 

6,216 





1,193 

407 

2,310 

3,910 

9,37 


937 


959 

550 

276 

1,78o 

*.3.6.5,500 


.3,65,500 

Shalji)orc, 

602 

3,249 

787 

4,098 

3,95,6.38 

* 

23,(187 

3,72,.551 


976 

1,118 

3,788 

.5,882 

18,82,676 

1,933 

18,80,743 

Ihiuig, 

376 

3,897 

1,439 

5,712 

23,08,480 


23,08,480 

Montgomery, 

841 

944 

3,792 

5,577 

23,1%215 

19,411 

22,08^804. 

Mozuliurgiirh, 

568 


2,236 

3,022 

^ 53,914 

2,265 

51,649 

Dera Ismail Khan, ... 

846 

2,078 

4,172 

7,096 

.3,76,811 


6,76,811 

Bera Oazi Khan, 

365 

1,205 

749 

2,319 

13,500 

378 

13,122 

Bunnoo, 

704 

01 

*2y 

3,150 



... ‘ 

Peshawar, 

1,103 

342 

484 

1,929 


... 


Kohat, 

251 

40 

2,547 

2,838 

, 1,878 


1,878 

tlasara. 

330 

11 

2,659 

3,000 




Total, 

32,432 

23,780 

39,656 

95J(i8 

# 

81,21,173 

49,711 

80,71,462 


* ThU is the entire waste, oiilturable and uncultiirahlo have not been distin- 


giiishcd. 
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The Putijah-. 

fflhiKiti’ of the Pvtijah tluritty Ike year I8CT. 


Riiiii- fall in inchoB. 


Place at which ol>-‘ 


Averse Meau TemporaUire in the Shade. 


May. 


Borvatioiis taken and 
year for which taken. 


h 

s 

s 

£ 

a 

s 











1867. 

January to M 

u 

■S 4 

V 

to 

s 

0) 

0 

s 

e 

© 

1 

S 

0 

1 0 

Is 

"© 

H 

a 

s 

a 

cS 

S 

8 

1 

1 

5 

B 

es 

Maximum. 

8 

3 

a 

e 

» 

g 

© 

SI 

a 

s 

a 

■3 

CS 

a 

p 

a 

a 

B 

? 

© 

Pehli, 

2‘1. 

Jfl-3 

J-7 

23*(1 










Guigaoiiv 

2-(J 

20-5 

0*4 

23*6 










Kariiiuil. 


25*2 

0*8 

28*2 










Hissar, 

17 

19*0 

1*2 

2lfi 










llobtak. 

i-i 

18*6 

1*1 

23*1) 










Birea, 

1 

13 '6 

0-8 

10*6 











i 

' l-H 

42-0 

0*7 

44*3 










Jjiidiunah^ 

Simla, 

1 

13ti 

37*7 

0*0 

1*6 

19*6 

611 

76*0 

460 

61 0 

740 

59 *» 

64 6 




JulhmdUnr, 

H-2 

24-0 

0*1 

32*0 










Hoshiarporc, 

Kangra, 

7-2 

16-; 

5-4:3 

0*5 

30*8 

71*5 









1 

Amritsar, 

Sylkot, 

G«rda»porc> 

3 if 
88 
7*0 

22*2 

37*2 

16*2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*4 

26*2 

46*0 

22*fl 

113*0 

62*0 

86-5 

1130 

71*0 

se-o 

770 

34-9 

64-96 

Lahore, 

Korozporc, 

Giijoranwala, 

6-6 
4’» 
8-2 

33*4 

6-0 

21*7 

1*2 

1-6 

0*8 

21*0 

12-4 

31*7 

1120 

0»’0 

86-3 

1150 

60*0 

90*8 

81-0 

34-0 

67-3 

Rawal Pindt, 

9 6 

11 *6 

0 1 

21*3 

112*0 

66*6 82*3 

117-5 

70*3 

94 4 




Jheluin, 

r> 3 

HI 


16*0 

84*0 

67 0 7B. 0 

90*0 

72 0 

13-4 




Gujerat, 

6-2 

24*1 

0*3 

30*6 








Shahporo, 

r»-(^ 

7*3 

0*1 

12-9 


j 


122*0 



82*0 

25*0 

64-24 

Multan, 

2*1 

;.-2 

1*1 

6*1 

110*0 

010 

88*7 

113-0 

76*0 

956 

78-0 

300 

64-6 

Jhung, 

4*2 

9-3 

0*2 

13*7 








Montgomery, 

0-H 

2-7 

O'D 

3*8 










Moeuffurgurh, 

1-3 

2*0 

1*() 

6*0 










Dera Ismail Khan, ,. 

21 

3*3 

0*4 

4*8 

1160 

6l*(>! 

( 

87‘3 

il40 

700 

^■8 

77*0 

28 0 

63-2.5 

DoraOhazi Khan, ... 

2*8 

3*3 

1-. 

0*6 

7*1 






Bunnoo, 

6*8 


16*2 


1 

{ 








Peshawar, 


x3*l 

0*4 

7-« 


i 








&ohat. 

61 

2*0 

0-7 

8*8 


1 








Basara, 

20-5 

22*6 

3*o4 

47*0 








1 



July. 


Deeember. 
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Oudh. 

Oudh lies between Nepal and the North-Western Provinces. It 
contains no mountains. In the Gondah district the l)oundary is 
on the ridge of the first range of low hut abrupt hills ; elsewhere it 
is in the plains. 

PImims. —The Province is a part of the alluvial valley of the 
Ganges, and of some of its tributaries. The rivers descend from 
the hills first in a southerly direction anil then turn eastwards. 
'I'he belts of forest come down between them, and are situated 
on the higher land between the streams. The forest generally 
terminates in an abrupt ridge on either side, below which there 
is low ground forming the immediate valleys of the rivers and 
smaller streams. These lower belts are cultivated mainly by Tha- 
rus, who occupy a piece of ground for a year or two and then 
abandon it. When not cultivated these plains .xre covered with 
long grass, which is burnt every year about April, to admit of 
the young grass springing up below upon which the large herds 
of cattle feed. Below the region of the j'orest comes the tv.rrai, of 
which these lower plains on the banks of the streams, may be said 
to be oflfshoots. The turrai stretches all along the frontier of the 
province immediately below the forest, and is low and moist. 
It is more or less settled and cultivated, but the corps ajre poor 
and the country is unhealthy, at first at any rate, and there arc 
great difficulties in the wa.y of bringing the soil under cultiva¬ 
tion. Throughout this district there are large grassy plains, 
whore numerous herds of cattle are kept, and it is interspersed 
with old water-courses, the former beds of the rivers, now form¬ 
ing jheels and swarming with alligators. The whole country be¬ 
tween the rivers Soheli and Chauka may be thus described,though 
the central ridge is higher and less moist, and pi oduces to a cer¬ 
tain extent the crops witich grow on the higher lands. 'J’his 
country, moreover, extends for some distance to the south of the 
Chauka in the Kheree district and about tlie head waters of the 
Ul, Barauncha, and other streams, which»rise in a senics af 
swamps where forest and tu'i'rai are all mingled in a sort of jum¬ 
ble together. In the Baraich and Gondah districts the rivens 
run in a Ic.ss easterly direction to meet the Gogra, and the turrai 
gradually fades into the drier land : the beds of the streams be¬ 
come deeper and more marked, the jheels disappear or assume 
a totally different character, being mere collections of rain water 
instead of spring-fed reservoirs as before ; and the country as¬ 
sumes the ordinary appearance of the plain of the Ganges. The 
land is now better cultivated, villages are more numerous, 
groves of fine trees abound,,and everything has a comparatively 
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civilized and settled appearance. Henceforward the country 
lies in belts or zones following the course of the rivers. North 
of the Gogra, the soil is for the most part of a sandy character. 
It is, however, fertile, and its yield is propoi-tionate to the 
amount of water it receives. The rainfall of this part of Oudh 
is greater than soutli of the river, and the crops are hut scantily 
irrigated. Such as it is, the irrigation is chiefly from streams 
and jheels, as well irrigation has hardly made any progre.ss. The 
population in these districts is comparatively scanty, the holdings 
of cultivators much larger than across the river, and the region lias, 
in the other parts of the province, a bad name for fever, which is 
unquestionably more or less justified by lact. There are large 
waste tracts in both these districts, and no doubt the people 
are holding back, in many instances, for the conclusion of 
the settlement before undertaking to break them up. In the 
Baraich and Kheree districts, where the turrai fades into the 
drier land, arc two tract.s, knovyn as Dhowrera and Naupara, 
which have an excellent * breed of draught cattle. The pasture 
here is more succulent, and the young calves have a better 
chance, for Oudh, though the turrai is covered with herds of 
cattle, really produces no grasses from which fine animals can 
bo raised. 

South of the Chauka and Gogra the province is divided by the 
Gumti, which runs through it in an east-south-east direction, 
into two nearly equal portions. The general character of the 
country south of that river is superior to that on the north. 
The upper part of the tract between the Gumti cand the Gogra, 
consisting of the main part of the district of Kheree, the whole 
of Seetapore, a part of Lucknow, and the upper part of Bara- 
bunkee, is generally sandy ; the crops are mainly unirrigated. 
In the centre of this tract there arc a few Jheels, especially in 
the lower part of Seetapoor, in Lucknow, and Barabunkec, where 
the soil is more clayey and the crops more irrigated and finer, 
but its general character is as described. The lower part of 
the Barabunkee district, and Fyzabad are better; there are 
more jheels and more irrigation, and all the finer crops are pro¬ 
duced. The finest part of this tract is in the district of Ba,ra- 
bunkee between the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad and 
the river Gumti.' Here the population is dense, the soil excel¬ 
lent, and rude well irrigation general. 

I’he tract of country between the Gumti and the Ganges is 
the finest part of the Province of Oudh. The river Sai runs 
through the centre of it, and perhaps the part south of that river 
is, on the whole, the finer. The. characteristics of both arc the. 
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same. Between tlie rivers, midway, there is an elevated liollow 
in which there is a string of jheeJs. Often in this tract, and 
more especially in the Lucknow and Oonao Districts, in that part 
of the country through which the Lucknow and Cawnpoor road and 
railway run, there are large plains of hare uncultivated land, on 
which is to be seen reh emorescencc in parts, and of which it is 
hard to say whether it is ban-en or not. But among these jheels 
and waste tracts arc to be found some of the finest villages in the 
province, producing magnificent crops, all irrigated, and inters¬ 
persed with fine groves of trees. Generally, however, the aspect 
of this tract is the least interesting to the eye. The long stretch¬ 
es of uncultivated wa-ste and the distance between the groves 
impress the traveller with the idea that he is in a less favoured 
country. In some parts of this tract there is much rice cultiva¬ 
tion, and the water is always near the surface. But rude wells 
do not stand here, and the wells are made of large burnt bricks, 
moulded into segments of the pirele of the well, and laid on one 
another without mortar. These wells *stand about 30 years, but 
as they involve a certain expenditure of capital they arc not so 
numerous as they might be, though costing less than half the 
money that a real masonry well does. 

Outside this central tract, and on either side of it, lies a'bcau- 
tiful stretch of country. The soil here is dovuit (two earths), 
it is all watered from rude wells, 'and is wooded in a style not 
often to be seen. The wood indeed goes on to the banks of the 
rivers, though, as they are approached, the water is not found 
so near the surface, and the soil is more sandy and less produc¬ 
tive. The products of this tract embrace all the crops found in 
this part of India, and the country looks like a garden. It is 
healthy, and the climate is agreeable to the native idea and cons¬ 
titution, and it produces the men who have filled the ranks of 
our own army as well as those of every native state. In this tract 
the crops are large and heavy, and the trees attain a great size. 
It is nearly all cultivated, and very little IVaste is to be soetfr 
The population is dense and the holdingstsmall, and the people 
are remarkable for attachment to their birth place. The culti¬ 
vation is not equal over the whole areas of the villages. Qn the 
contrary, the lands lying near the villages are all watered and 
manured, but the out-lying lands on the borders of the villages 
are for the most part uniriigated, and are held by cultivators 
resident in other villages. 

Forests .—The Oudh forests are in three divisions. The 1st, 
or Khairigarh Division, lies between the rivers Soheli and Mo- 
hana; at the north-west end it is bounded by an arbitrary 
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iinv which goes through the forest, and is the limit towards 
Nepal, Mtid at the east end by the river Kauriali. There is 
some forest laud south of the Seheli, but with but little 
sal (shorea vobusta), which is the most valuable of the woods 
these forests produce. In this division also, nbout the head 
waters of the U1 and Barauncha, there is some forest land 
consisting partly of stunted sal and partly of other tree,s. 
The trees here are not large enough to produce logs of tim¬ 
ber. The total area of the 1st Division of forest lands is 
263 square miles, of which 149 square mijes produce sal. In 
tlie 2nd, or Baraich Division, the country between the rivers 
Kauriali and Girwa is partly covered with sissoo forest and part¬ 
ly with a dense jungle of a variety, of trees. No sal is to be 
found here, the land lies too low, being very little elevated above 
the banks of the Moila, which is a river in the rains, but half 
stream half swamp at other times. It runs about midway 
between the other two rivers. • East of the Girwa there *is 
a sal forest nine or ten* miles wide, and then the Babai river is 
met with. There is no sal forest on the east banks of the Babai, 
which is low turrai land, but after crossing the Bliada there 
is a considerable belt of forest. There is a belt of sal forest 
from the Nepal fiontior on the left bank of the Rapti down 
to Bhinga. The area of the forest lands in this division is 
269 square miles, of which 176 square miles produce sal. In 
the 3rd or Goudah Division the wood is less valuable. The 
sal tree is here stunted. The forest tracts are less extensive, 
occupying a loss breadth of land under the hills, and are more 
tangled and of the nature of a thicket. The forest area in 
this division is 170 square mile.s, of which 100 produce sal. 
The trees wbiidi are reserved in the Oudh forest are (1.) Sal 
(Shorea robusta.) (2.) Sissu (Dalbergia sissoo.) (3.) Tun (Cedr^a 
tooua.) (4.) Ebony (Diospyros raelanoxylon.) (6.) Dhau (Couo- 
carpus latifolia.) (6.) Arseni (Torminalia tomentosa,) (7.) Kher 
(Acacia catechu.)'" (8.) Tikoi or Ha.Idu (Nauclea cardifolia.) 
Of these sal, tun, ebony, dhau, and arseni are found in the 
higher forest, called Bhabar or, locally, Damar. The other trees 
are found on the lower ground or turrai. In that part of the 1st 
or Khairigarh division which lies between the Mohana and the 
Soheli rivers, every now and then we come upon tracts in the 
middle of the forest quite bare of trees. These tracts are 
termed villages, though no one lives there, but cattle are 
driven on to the lands to pasture. Every year these tracts 
are set on fire, which not only effectually prevents any en- 
ei’oachment of the forest, but the fire goes into the forest and 
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does serious damage there. There is a very small tract under 
sism in British territory, and that is reserved for the use of the 
gun carriage agency at Futtehgurh. The bulk of the Oudh forests, 
and by far the more valuable ones, were given to Nepal by Lord 
Canning, in reward fortheservicesoftheDurbarduringtheMutiny. 

Rivers .—The principal rivers of Oudh are the Rapti, the Ba¬ 
hai, the Girwa, the Kauriali, the Mohana,.the Soholi, the Sarda, 
the Ul, the Katna, the Gumti, the Sai and the Ganges. Of these 
all, except the Ul, Katna, Gumti and Sai, are hill streams des¬ 
cending from the Himalayas, and subject to the sudden freshes 
which characterise the hill streama The Rapti is a rapid river 
navigable for boats up to Bhinga. It is used for rafting tim¬ 
ber in the rains. It is a second class river, and swarms with al¬ 
ligators. The Bahai is rapid and shallow in its upper course, and 
useless for navigation and for rafting. Some of its waters are 
drawn into a more sluggish stream called the Sarju which passes 
Baraich, but it is nowhere tiavigab],e. The rest of its waters 
fall into the Gogra. The Oirwa, where it enters British ter¬ 
ritory, is a mountain stream with a great fall, rushing in 
rapids and pools over a stony and sandy bed. It is useless 
for navigation. It is a branch of the Kauriali, from which it 
issues by percolation, and to which it is united lower down. 
The Kauriali is the largest of the affluents of the Ganges. Its 
discharge is 13,082 cubic feet per second. It is more than twice 
the size of the Ganges where it leaves the hills, and is navigable 
for boats throughout the year within British territory. This is 
the river which is called Karnali in the hills: Kauriali, after 
it enters the plains to its confluence with the Sarju a little below 
Bhartapur ; Gogra, thence to Fyzabad ; Sarju, about Adjudia ; 
and Dowa or Gogra again below this down to its confluence with 
the Ganges'at Revelganj, near Chapra. The Mo/taua is the 
boundary of the British territory from Gwari Ghat to its con¬ 
fluence with the Kauriali, rather more than hj^lf its course in tha 
plains. It is a shallow and rapid streajp, not navigable, but 
timber is floated down it in the rains to the Kauriali. This river 
swarms with alligators, both the magar or broad-nosed, and the 
gurjal or long-nosed species. The Soheli is a small stream, but 
has sufficient water to float timber in the rains to the Kauriali. 
As its course is short below the principal depot for the 1st Forest 
division, past which it flows, it is kept clear of snags at some 
cost. It is not a navigable river. 

The Sarda is a river about the size of the Ganges where it leaves 
the hills; nine miles below, its discharge is 6,416 cubic feet per 
second. Where it enters British territory in Oudh—for it is the 
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boundary between British territory and NepaUout of Oudii—it 
has lost the cliaracter of a hill stream and flows in a sandy bed. 
It is more or less na\ngable throughout British territory, but 
being large, rapid, and full of shallows and snags, it is not a good 
river for rafting, and the route by the Soheli and the Kauriali to 
Bairam Ghat, is considered a better one for timber. This river 
is called Kali in the hills, and barda in the plains after emorg- 
mg from the hiUs. Soon after entering British territory it 
gives off a branch which unites with the Soheli, and the united 
stn.'am, known as theSarju, falls into the Kauriali a little below 
Bhurtapoor, and nearly opposite to where the Girwa joins that 
river on the other side. The main stream of the Sarda, after 
this bifurcation, is called the Chauka, and it falls into the Gogra 
at Bairam Ghat, but it is a small river whore it Hnally falls into 
the Gogra. The Ul, which receives the Barauncha, rises in the 
swamps of the Kheree district bordering on Shahjehanpur. 
It is not navigable, except for small boats in the lower 
part of its course. It flows under the station of Lakhim- 
pur and falls into the Chauka at the eastern extremity of the 
Kheree district. The Katiui is hardly a river. It lises in Sha- 
johanpur and is not navigable. It falls ijito the Gumti about 
where the Sectapoor and Hurdui road crosses that river. 

The Oumti is a river rising in some rice fields, from which 
its head waters appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and its 
banks are cultivated throughout the province. It is navigable 
throughout the greater part of its course in Oudh; but it is 
extremely tortuou.s, and the navigation is impeded at Sultan- 
poor by some kankar I'ocks. In the upper part of its course 
the valley of the river is wide and open, i)ut about thirty 
miles below Lucknow, it begins to contract and, with some open 
parts, the banks henceforward are generally contracto<l and 
often precipitous. In some parts of Sultanpoor the scenery on 
the Gumti is exceedingly picturesque. The banks are precipi¬ 
tous, forty or fifty feet high, and clothed with luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. Trees, shrubs, and grasses, in Indian profusion and of 
the most charming colours, throw their shade over the deep 
still water beneath, and through the foliage the weather-worn, 
rugged, kankgr rock looks singularly beautiful. The Sai rises 
in some fields in the Hurdui di.strict on the borders of Kheree. 
It has hardly any bed for some miles, and is dry in the dry wea¬ 
ther, but shortly below Paihani the water appears. It is not navi- 
ga,hle, but is used for irrigation, being temporarily bunded for the 
purpose by the peoplethemselves. Its wateris sweetand wholesome. 
This river is subject to extraordinary floods and in the rains is 
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Sometimes a most formidable stream. Between the Sai and the 
Ganges the river Oarra, and to a lesser degree the Ramganya, 
flow throiigh a eorner of the Hurdui district, but they can hard¬ 
ly be called Oudh rivers. The Oarra comes down from Shali- 
jehanpur and passes the towns of Pali and Sandi before it 
joins its waters to those of the Rainganga, immediately to pour 
the united stream into the Ganges. 

Lakes.—There are no lakes, though some of the jJiecls are 
very extensive sheets of water. Tlie larger and deeper of 
them retain water all the year round. In the Inrrai they arc 
deep and fed by spring.s. All the land in their neighbour¬ 
hood produces mo.st beautiful crops. Many produce a kind 
of wild rice in quautitie.s, and the gra.s.sy ono.s form voiy 
good pasturage for buffaloes. The country between the Gumti 
and the Ganges is well supplied with these jheels. They lie in 
two parallel elevated hollows, on either side of the Sai, and 
about mhlway between that »iver and the Gumti and Gauges 
respectively. They are drained by lateral nctfcw, which fall main¬ 
ly into the Sai, and which catrse the occasional floods in that 
river after heavy rain. They are a striking feature of the coun¬ 
try, stretching in a continuous scries, on both sides of the Sai, 
from the Shahjehanpur boundary to that of Janpur and Allaha¬ 
bad, and often connected when the rain has been heavy. North 
of the Gumti, there are a good many of those jheels in the See- 
tapoor district, and they come down into Barabunkee, but there 
they appear to end. The Fyzabad district is drained by two or 
three oialas running through it, parallel to the Gogra and Gumti. 
The Oudh jheels are covered with all kinds of wild fowl in tlie 
weather, and some of them are fairly stocked with snipe. 

itarsJtes .—In the turrai marshes are numerous. They 
are covered with long grasses, narkul, patel, and the like, 
and are the favourite lair of tigers after the hot weather has 
set in. The true marshes are found on the lew lands neac 
the rivers, where the water oozes through t^ie ground. There arc; 
several of these in the upper valley of the Gumti above Luck¬ 
now, as also on the banks of the U1 in the Kheree district, and 
of the Sai in the Hurdui district. Horses and cattle are to be 
seen feeding in them and they are favourite beats for snipe and 
bittern. 

No Minerals of value have been discovered in Oudh. 

A regular census was taken of Oudh in 1869. The following 
is an estimate only of the area and population. There are 12 
districts ’u 4 divisions covering 23,818 square miles and with a 
]>opulation of 8,464,382 ;— 
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The Central Provinces. 


The Provinces extend from the 18th to the 24th degree of 
North latitude, and from the 7Cth to the 86th parallel of East 
longitude. They are bounded on the north by the Independent 
States of Bundelcund, of which the principal are Tehree and 
Punnah ; on the west and north-west by the British district of 
Chundeyree Lullutpore (belonging to the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces), by the Bhopal State, by Sindia’s dominions, by Berar, and 
by the Nizam’s dominions; ,on the south and south-east by the 
Nizam’s dominions, and by the Madras district of Rajahmundry; 
on the east by the Jeypore State, under Madras jurisdiction, by 
those portions of Bengal known as the Tributary Mahals and 
the North-west Frontier Agency, and by the Rewa State :— 
Mountahis .—^Tho most prominent range is the Sautpooras, 
south of, but running parallel with, the Nerbudda river from east 
to west, from its source on the table-lands of Ummerkuntuk, on 
the eastern frontier of Mundla, to its exit on the westernmost 
borders of Nimar. From Ummerkuntuk, 3,328 feet above the 
level of the sea, the most eastern'and highest point in the range, 
an outer ridge runs south-west for about one hundred miles to a 
point known as the Salee Tekree hills in the Bhundara district; 
thus forming as it were the head of the range, whose tortuous 
length narrowing as it proceeds westward, and diversified by 
broad table-lands, low lying valleys, dorsal ridges and rugged 
peaks, terminates on the western frontier in these Provinces at 
the famous hill fortress of Asseergurh in Nimar. The total length 
of the range may be said to be 300 miles, with an average breadth 
of about 00 miles, making the entire mountainous area about 
18,000 s(piaro mile.s. Some of the highest points in the range 
arc:—Cliilpee, 2,GOO feet above sea level. Rajadhar, 2,480, 
Chow'radadur, 3,320, Karinjia, 2,G9G, Khamla, 3,700 feet in Bai- 
tool, and Uhoopgurh about 4,000 feet in Hoshungabad. The 
slope of the range is at the base, exposed in the beds of the 
various tributaries of the Nerbudda, especially the Seeta Riva, the 
Towa, and the Machna, where are found the rock series called by 
the Geological Survey the “ Lower Damoodas.” They are also 
exposed on the southern slopes of the range, at Oomrait near 
Chindwara, on a small affluent of the Pench. They belong to 
the coal measures of India, and are distinguished by a prepon¬ 
derance of simple fronded ferns. Overlying these in several lo¬ 
calities both north and south of the Nerbudda, are other strata 
yielding coal. More extensively spread are the Mahadeva rocks, 
which form the great mass of the Puchmurree hills. They con- 
tam a few fern stems and are remarkable for bands of coarse iron 
ore passing irregidarly through them. Their age is supposed to 
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be the upper Cretaceous. Above these are found 'the beds which 
have- been called the Taklce series, which follow the same course 
along the northern face of the Sautpooras as the carbonaceous 
strata. They include sandstone, red shales, argillaceous lime¬ 
stone, and green and purplish clays. The trap formation mainly 
constitutes the table-lands of all the four hill districts. With 
the metamorphic rocks it is in many tracts overlaid by laterite. 

In the Mundla district there are four principal upland valleys, 
each sending down a feeder to the Nerbudda ; to the west lies 
the valley of the Bunjur; in the centre the valleys of the Ha- 
lone, the Phen, and the Bormeyr ; to the east the valleys of the 
Khurmeyr, Chirkar, and Seonee ; and to the north-west the val¬ 
ley of the Suljce. The eastern valleys have an elevation supe¬ 
rior to those of the west. The portion of the district cast of the 
Chirkar river is an exceedingly rich and highly culturable plain. 
The western and southern sides of the district between the 
Khurmeyr and Bomieyr rivers present a rugged mass of bare 
and lofty mountains hurled togetheft- by volcanic action ; the 
general formation being basaltic intermixed with laterite, with 
which the higher peaks are capped. There is a lofty range of 
hills between the Chirkar and Khurmeyr. The country be- 
tAveen this range of hills and the Nerbudda forms the talooka of 
Ramecpoi c, which contains an area of about 217 square miles. It 
is an undulating plain Avatered by numerous streams, but almost 
entirely destitute of trees and shrubs. On the east of this vol¬ 
canically formed country several fine “ dadurs” or plateaux and 
rich vallcy.s, especially those of Soneteorat and Kurmundul, 
occur. 'J'hose valleys are Avell Avatered, and sheltered from the 
Avinds; and here, even in April, the streams are fringed with ver¬ 
dant grass. The ChoAA^radadur plateau, with an area of about six 
S'.juare miles, is probably one of the most favourable spots for an 
European settler in the whole Mundla district. This plateau 
OA'erlooks the Lumnee valley, situated at the extreme eastern 
corner of the district on the south side and beyond the ghak 
range. It forms a sub-talooka, and contains about 100 square 
miles. The valley is filled with dense jungle, and contains only 
two or three Bygah villages. It is the resort of wild buffaloes, 
and of kinds of deer and beasts of prey. It is entirely uncul¬ 
tivated, and it is thought would prove a good site for a coffee 
plantation. The Bunjur valley, running partly into the Seonee 
district, has two large open plains at Baihur and Bheemlat well 
watered. The Halone valley is approached from the Bunjiir val¬ 
ley by the Gara ghats, which form the eastern margin of the 
Bunjur. At Bichia it opens into a fine ©pen and fertile plain. 
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some 15 miles long Ly 6 broad. It is even better watered tban 
tbe valley of the Bunjur. The valley of the Bormeyr resembles 
that of the Khnrmcyr above described. It has a general eleva¬ 
tion of about 2,500 feet above sea level, and has a pleasant 
climate. The Googree talooka i.s a portion of the lower part 
of the valley of the Bormeyr. 

The Mowye is a talooka considerably to the cast of Googree, 
and contains the remains of former very extensive irrigation 
works. About Mowye there are said to be 120 tanks, some of 
considerable size, but all out of repair. The Thondah talooka 

lies to the west of Bichia, consisting of low hills and elevated 

plains and valleys. North of the Nurbudda the largest talooka 
in this district is Shahpoor. The country is even more hilly 
and less Avatered than that to the south. But there are some 
line open plains in the neighbourhood of Shahpoor, at Shah- 
poorah, and in Niwas. In the Sconce district, the plateaux of 
Sconce and Lucknadown have ,a varying height of from 1,800 
feet to 2,200 feet, well cultivated and clear of jungle. The val¬ 
ley of the Bangunga may be said to commence after the con- 
Huenee of the waters of the Bangunga and the Thanwur. It is of 
ever vai-ying breadth, widening into bays of con.siderable extent, 
and anon it is contracted by spurs from the hills which run al¬ 
most to the river’s bank. The first basin includes the Bhunsa Bhar 
forest, unreclaimed. The second hay includes Theina and a part of 
Mhow, and is about 5 miles acros.s, and well watered. The third 
basin includes Nursingha, an<i is here of considerable extent 
and well watered. South of this basin the hills run parallel to, 
and at a short distance from, the banks of the river until the em¬ 
bouchure of the Ooskal and IStahra rivers, where the fourth basin 
occurs. The Parasvvara plateau .separates the valleys of the 
Bangunga and ‘the Bunjur, and has a general width of be¬ 
tween 6 and 10 miles, well watered. The Phen valley is more 
open than the Halone, to which it is nearly parallel. The valleys 
pf the Ooskal and Nahra are narrow, but in one or two places 
there are open plains# In the Chindwara district the principal 
upland valleys are those of the Pencil and Kolbira. In many 
places they present broad open plains about Chand, Chindwara, 
and Chowryo, highly cultivated and well watered. The general 
elevation is about 2,200 feet. Less open are the valleys which 
follow the course of the Kunhan river through Deogurh before 
its descent into the plains. Tire plateau of the Puchmurree, 
3,500 feet above sea level, is said to be 12 square miles in ex¬ 
tent The scenery is of surpassing beauty and variety. Through 
the centre of the plateau there flows a fine clear stream for the 
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greater portion of the year, which appears at one time to have 
been bunded for the storage of water. The plateau presents 
many advantages for the establishment of a sanitarium, and is 
easily reached on the nortli from Bhunkhcrce, a railway station 
So miles distant. On the south it is separated from the great 
Sautpoora chain by the valley of the Deinwa. Another plateau 
the Mohtoor, 8,200 feet, though somewhat inferior in some res¬ 
pects, has many characteristics of the higher Puchmurrecs as 
a sanitarium, and is easily accessible from the south. And, lastly, 
in the Baitool district the Machna and Sampni rivers traverse 
a broad level basin of rich soil whereon is situated the chief 
town of Baitool. It is shut in by abrupt lines of stony hills on 
all sides Imt the west, where it is bounded by the deep valley of 
the Taptoo. It is almost entirely under cultivation. The Mool- 
tye plateau is on the south, of considerable extent, and noted for 
its cultivation of opium and sugarcane. The only plateau at a 
high level in this district is the hill of Khainla in the south¬ 
west corner of the district, said to bo a little below 3,700 feet, 
the general height of the Gawilgurgh hills, with which it is con¬ 
nected. The absence of water on the plateau must prevent its 
being selected as a sanitarium, however desirable it otherwise 
may be as a place of residence, being as it is out of the roach of 
hot winds. 

The principal ranges in the Jubbulpore district at the head of 
the Nerbudda valley, are the Bhaner, the Kymore, and the BM- 
treeyurh. The Bhaner range enters the district in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hecrapore, and forms the northern boundary of the 
valley of the Nerbudda and its affluent the Hirun. The highest 
2)eak is Kaloombur, ^,.5.54 feet above sea level. The Kymore 
range runs nearly parallel with the Bhaner, and in close jiropin- 
quity, attaining a height of 2,300 feet. South of the Nerbudda 
the district is broken up by spurs of the Sautpoorp, range. Be¬ 
side these there are detiwihed groups of hills, viz. the Suttee - 
pahar near Sleemanabad, the Bijooa hills in the Sehora Tehscel,, 
the Nagur hills on the borders between Jubbulpore and Mundla, 
and a low range called the Kynjooa in Bijeragogurh. A por¬ 
tion of the Meikul range skirts the frontiers of Mundla and Jub¬ 
bulpore districts on the north-east and merges into the Saut- 
pooras at Ummerkuntuk. From this terminal ridge a section 
of the Vindhya range runs along the northern boundary of Be- 
laspore, till it enters the Chota Nagpore territory on the east. 
Nowhere in this district does the range attain a higher eleva¬ 
tion than 2,000 feet. The Laffa hill belonging to this range is, 
however, over 3,000 feet high, and possesses an area of table- 
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land three square miles in extent, with the remains of ancient 
habitation. After reaching Korba, a low range runs south into 
the district eastward of the Husdoo river till the hills reach the 
valley of thq Mahanuddee eastward of Seoreenarrain; then re- 
appeariug on the opposite side of the Mahanuddee they continue 
close to the eastern branch of that river till they connect them¬ 
selves with that great southern range from which the Maha¬ 
nuddee takes its rise, and which divides it from the Bustar State. 

The “ great plateau of Chutteesgurh,” comprising the districts 
of Belaspore and Raepore with their Dependencies, is bounded 
on the north and east as above described. On the west it is flanked 
by the ridge commencing at Ummerkuntuk and ending at the 
point known at the Salee Tekree hills ; from which point again 
low detached spurs skirt the western frontier till they become 
blended in the Mahanuddee range. The total area of this tract 
including hill, forest, and plain amounts to 22,000 square miles 
and may be separated into thq following distinctive tracts :— 
(1) the viilley of the Sheonath and the tract between that river 
and the Salee Tekree hills, (2) the tract between the Sheonath 
and Husdoo rivers ; (3) the tract between the Sheonath and the ‘ 
Mahanuddee, and (4) the tract south of Raepore extending 
downwards towards the Mahanuddee. 

In the Sumbulpore plain—which may be called the valley of 
the Mahanuddee,—the most noticeable hill range is what is 
known as the Barapahar, covering an area of some 100 squfxre 
miles, and bordering the Mahanuddee to the .south of Pudum- 
pore. The formation is trap, and the highest point about 2,200 
feet above the level of the plain. The Jhurgathee range ex¬ 
tends from the Ebe river to the zemindaree of Lehra, some 15 
miles. The Bodapoli range runs for some 23 miles along the 
left bank of the Mahanuddee between the khalsaand the State of 
Rehracole; connected with it is a range running east and west on 
the immediate borders of Rehracole. In Pudumpore the Jargaon 
range runs from east to north-west for 10 miles. Among the 
most noted hills in the Gurjat States is a large range in Phooljurh 
connected on the north side Avith the Barapahar range. Ano¬ 
ther vast range divides Phoolgurh and Borasambar from Patna. 
On the east of Kharonde is a range which runs nearly the whole 
distance of that State from north to south, and is said to be 
2,500 feet above the level of the plain. These tracts are not 
yet surveyed. The valley of the Mahanuddee proper is of ever 
varying dimensions, in places opening out into extensive culti¬ 
vated plains, and anon contracted to the river’s bank by the 
encroachment of hills. The tracts directly administered by the 
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Government, which are eurrounded by a circle of Zemindaree 
estates, sixteen in number, have an area estimated at 5,632 
square miles, and these again are encircled by Gurjat States, 
whose area is computed at 10,000 square miles, thus making the 
total area of the Sumbulpore tract 15,682 square miles. Next 
in order to be described is the Bustar Dependency, forming the 
extreme south-eastern portion of the Central Provinces. The 
eastern portion of the State is an elevated plateau about 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, while the western and southern 
portions are below 1,000 feet. The plateair extends on the south 
to the Tangree Dongree and Toolsee Dongree hills, on the west 
as far as the hills between Nagatoka and Barsoor, on the north to 
where the Mahanuddee and Sow rivers have their rise, and to 
the east it extends beyond the boundary of Jeyporo as far as the 
Eastern ghats. The total area of the entire tract is computed 
at 13,062 square mi]e.s. 

Immediately on the west o/ this State, along the left bank 
of the Godavery river lies the British district of '• Upper Goda- 
very” comprising six talooks with an area of about 2,274 square 
miles. These talooks may be said to form a strip of level coun¬ 
try lying between the Godavery and a range of hills which se¬ 
parate them from the B^tar Dependency. The detached hill 
ranges in the Chanda olstrict are the Fanabaras, Ambagurh 
Chowky, Kotegul and Rangee ranges, and the Parzagtirh, Chi- 
moor, Mhool, Soorjagurh and Dewulmurrec lulls. In the 
Wurdah district a low range of hills lies on its northern frontier, 
rising in places to a height at Malagaon of 1,726 feet, Nand- 
gaon 1,874 feet, and Gurramsoor 2,186 feet. In the Nagpore dis¬ 
trict a low range runs along the north-western frontier averaging 
about 12 miles broad including the Tekaree hill 1,668 feet, on 
the south of this range lies the sacred hill of Ramtek (1,400 
feet.) Another range runs along the western and southern 
frontier including the hill of Kurkee rising 2,000 feet, the high¬ 
est elevation in the district. A third range bisects the Katole* 
Tehseel forming a connecting link betweensthc two hill divisions 
just described. In the Bhundara district the Salee Tekroe or 
Lanjee hills, the most southern outwork of the great Sautpoor 
chain, stand on its northern frontier. There are other ridges 
and clusters of hills in various parts of the district such as the 
Ambaghur, the Bullahi, the Nowagaon. But as the tracts com¬ 
prised within the four districts here mentioned form the vallej’s 
of the Wurdali and Wyngunga, they will be found more properly 
described as the great plain of Nagpore under its appropriate 
heading next following. 
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Plains .—The valley of the Wurdah comprises the districts of 
Nagpore and Wurdah, south of or below the Sautpoora range of 
hills. On the west it is bounded by the river Wurdah, which 
separates it from Berar and the Nizam’s dominions. The flat 
unvarying champaign of unbroken cultivation contrasts strangely 
with tho stony, jungly, rugged, and undulating tracts around 
it. Demarcated by tho low hill ranges already described, the 
plain tracts in the Nagpore district lie, first, in the western half 
of the Katole subdivision, and contains tho most highly culti¬ 
vated land in the district with an area of about 300 square 
miles sloping towards the Wui'dah river on the west; secondly, 
tho tract lying between the Sautpooras on the north, to tho con¬ 
fines of Bhundara and Chanda on the east and south-east, in 
extent about 2,000 square miles with a general slope towards 
tho Wyngunga on the south-east; and thirdly, a strip of rich 
cultivated country, lying between tho hills on tho south and the 
borders of tho district, of from 4* to 10 miles in breadth, and in 
length from south-east to north-west about 24 miles. It is along 
the loft batdc of the Wurilah river that there is situated the 
great “ Cotton field” of the Central Provinces. In the north ‘ 
where the river debouches from the Sautpooras, the cotton cul¬ 
tivation consists of a rich but narrow^rip along the bank. This 
strip widens as it proceeds south warn into the Wurdah district, 
till owing to a semi-circular curve of the river it attains a width 
of 50 miles at a point which may be marked by Hingunghat, 
the well known cotton mart. Here the plain is of black loamy 
soil cultivated partly with cotton, and 2 >artly wJlh wheat and 
maize. Then tho 2 >lain gradually becomes narrower and nar¬ 
rower, still hugging tho banks of tho river, but more and more 
encroached upon by tlie brushwood and forest, till it becomes 
lost a little below the old city of Chanda. At this point tho 
desert and the garden are brought into juxtaposition. On oqo 
side of the city there is the black loam and the cotton crops, on 
the other side there is the barren and unpropitious ground co¬ 
vered with low foraut and brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts. This black soil tract cannot be less than 100 miles in 
length with a varying breadth covering an area altogether of 
about 2,000 square miles. The valley of the Wyngunga where 
tho river debouches from the Sautpoora hills is broad, gene¬ 
rally cultivated, and often rich. On the right bank opposite the 
capital of Nagpore, the valley reaches out to a greai breadth, 
till it is separated by some hilly country from tho valley of the 
Wurdah. This has been called tho great “ Plain of Nagpore.” 
On the opposite side of tho river tho country is more broken or 
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undulating, and but partially cultivated, chiefly by means of irri¬ 
gation from tanks. Further south, the valley in the Chanda dis¬ 
trict becomes narrower, but continues rich, abounding in rice 
cultivation and highly irrigated, until at last it joins the Wur- 
dah below Chanda. The feeders of the Wyugunga have valleys 
of a similar character, in many places opening out into broad 
bays studded with villages and well cultivated. As the valley 
of the Wurdah is the cotton field, so the lower valley of the 
Wynguuga is the rice field of the Central Provinces. Taking 
the two valleys together the great plain of the Nagpore country 
may be stated to be 21,673 square miles in extent, of which 
3,C06.,98O acres, or one-fourth, is under cultivation. 

The next great plain tract to be described is the valley of the 
Nerhudda. 'J'his may be said to commence from the western 
limit of the Hoshungahad district, (not far from Mhow and In¬ 
dore), pas.siug through the Nursingpore district on to Jubbul- 
pore. It is bounded on the north by the Viudhyas, and readies 
to the Sautpooras, which form its soutfiern boundary. At Jub- 
bulpore it is gradually cut off by the off-slioots of the Sautpoora 
* hills. It is on the whole broad, often having a breadth of 30 
miles. Its extreme length may be more than 200 miles, water¬ 
ed by the Nerbudda from end to end. For the most part it is a 
sheet of excellent cultivation of wheat, sugarcane and cotton, 
and is one of the finest parts of the Central Provinces. From 
Jubbulporo northwards towards Mirzapore there is a tract which 
is really a branch of the Nerbudda valley, though it is not per¬ 
meated by any stream of note. It is about a hundred miles in 
length and of varying breadth. In fertility it is hardly inferior 
to the Nerbudda valley. Inclusive of this tract the Nerbudda 
valley may be said to be 12,453 square miles in extent. Under 
the category of “plaiti-s” may be ranked the districts of Saugor 
and Dumoh—an undulating country bordered on the north by 
the southern face of the Viudhya tableland. Though often either 
rugged, or arid, or overgrown with jungle, it has much scattered* 
cultivation, and contains many spots of^ichness and beauty. 
The total area of this tract is 6,400 square miles, of which 999,976 
acres are under cultivation. The last tract to be mentioned 
is the district of Nimar, on the westernmost frontiers of 
the Central Provinces. The northern portion of the tract may 
be roughly described as a continuation of the long valley bet¬ 
ween the Nerbudda river and the Sautpooras. Towards the ri¬ 
ver, though rich in parts and occasionally bearing marks of pe¬ 
rished wealth and greatness, this tract is still desolate and wild. 
Nearer the Itase of the hill range, the country forms itself into a 
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large natiinil Ijasin of fertile land liiglily cultivated. Soutli of 
. this again, the Sautpooras run from east to we.st ])icrce 1 hy the 
Taptee river, which, as it were, rends thenx iti iwain, (>iiening 
out at first narrow and then broader valleys, until near the city 
of J] )orha,nporc there is a tine open tract between the divided 
riiiiges. On tho northern section of the range near Khiindwa is 
tile fortress of A.ssoorgurh, commanding one of tlie main lines of 
communication through the Peninsula.. South of l>oorha,npore 
the valley of the Taptee, some iO miles broad, is bounded by 
the hills which firm tho southern section of the range. 'J'hese 
hills gradually slope down toward.s the Poorna liver, which .se¬ 
parates Nimar from Berar and from Kaiideish. No accurate sur¬ 
vey has yet been made, but tho district may be estimated in 
round numbers at .‘{..jOJ s{[ua.re mile.s, of which alioiit ydO.dOO 
acres are cultivated. 

if.nvwfv—Begimiing witli tljo Muiidla district, at the head of 
the Sa.ut[)oora r.unge, there are—(t). The sal forests of Mokid- 
jKire and Purtaligurh, extending along the uortheru limits of tho 
valley of the Bormeyr from a little south of Ihiingurh to its .sour¬ 
ces in the hills hordering on Cluitteosgurh ; also along the Mei- ‘ 
kill range to Ummorkuntuk through the greater jiart of the val¬ 
ley of the Khurmeyr and on either bank of the rivers 
Seoneo, Toorar, Sontcerath, Kluirmudul and Tar. (2). The 
Raegurh-Bichia sal Forest along the rivm- Phen, an affluent 
of the Halone, and all along the range of hills forming 
tlie border of the district between the (lliilpee glia.t to 
the west, and the source of tho Pormeyr to the east, 
(d). Tlie teak forests of the Jugmundiil and Gliogree, of 

Hingharpore and Kabowloa, lying along tlie ])la,teau of the 
Jugmundul range, down its southern face and some extent of 
that country below, as well as the valley of the Bormeyr up to 
some to miles oast of {jthogreo, and on tho west along the sonth- 
eru face of the ghats below and above which Singliarpore and 
Katowlea are situated. (4). The teak foi’ests of Bagownoa and 
Barca on tho Gowuf Nudhee, about 14 miles oast of Juh- 
hulporo. And (o) tho teak forest of Bhurota in the most iioi th- 
western corner of Saopoora. There arc other patches of forest, 
not deserving of special mention. In the Seouee district adjoin¬ 
ing Mundla on the same range the forests are found occiijiying 
chiefly the two southern pergiiiuiahs, from the sontlievn turn of 
file Ikuigunga to the hank of tho Peach on the west. From this 
belt strips extend south into the Pouch and Bawunthuree val¬ 
leys, and north and west along the margin of the Seoneo jilateaii, 
and the course of the Hirree river. Those forests arc locally ile- 
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sigimtod tlie Bansbhar,’ tlie Ooglee, the Hiree, t.ho Seuawanjo, 
the Purtahgurh, the Darasee, oxteiidiug clown the valley of the 
Baw'authuree, and the Doiigertal along the Pouch. In the nor¬ 
thern pergunna,ha cd‘Luckuodown tlie foi’csks cover the hills di¬ 
viding the Bijna from the Biingunga., all over the Dhoorna ta- 
looka, to the confines oi' the district, and in the Gondee, Cole,. 
Ghoogroc, Garaghat, Kedarpoor, Jhoorkee .and Ithuimahce taloo- 
kas. The great sal forest holt of the Central Provinces, d.e.S(;ril)r 
ed al)ovc in the Miindla district, coniiuet»ces in. the liijiragogurU 
Te.hsool of tho Jubhulpore district. The other forest tracts in 
this district of leas note lie in tho Knttungee, .liurgee and Sone- 
^)i)ie Pergnnnahs. In tlie Chiiulwara district the whole length of 
Ijie .southern slofies of Santpooras are covered with forest contain¬ 
ing b.’ak, sa.j, .sheslmm and kowah. In the extensive forestwdiicli 
stretches from Iteogiirii eastward to the Pencil river, the large 
teak has all boon cut, but some fine .sa,j remain.s. These tract.s, 
measuring ujiwards of 2o0 ,s<piare miles, liavo been reserved by 
the Forest De]ia.i tuient, 

In the Baitool dishict lli.e njoro valuable forests, lie aloug the 
main chain of llic Sautjiooras running tlirougb the district from 
east to west, and all over a cluster of Iiills, having the fort of 
Bhorgmh as their higiiest jioint. These contain Yaliiable 
tinilier, a.nd liave lieen reserved li.y tlie Forest Dejrartment. The 
forests on the hills huuudiug the district on the imrtli belonging 
to. Llie Bordali talouka., ha,ve iieen mostly exlnuisted in sniiidying 
the Hail way with sleepers. Four blocks of forest reserves have 
been formed iii, tho Haolignrh I’ergiimiah, and another among 
an isolated line of hills known <as the le.sser iMahadeo. 

In the Nimar distiict where the Santpoo,ra range'-terminates 
in. tiieso ProviiKtes, the only tract reserved liy ttie Forest De-. 
jiartment is'tlie. BooiiassOj forest wdiidi stretches over an area of 
aliout 120 square milos, lying in a stiip along the left hank of 
the Kerbndda., and contains a very fine growth of teak .sapling.s. 
'rile sonl.h-cxistern corner o,f t he di.striet in tho'I’aptee valley 
i.s also covered with a pr'omi.sing yoiiiij^ forest of teak and other 
valuahJe timlior trees. It i.s. a cuutmu.ation of the Kaleehcet 
forest in the Hoshungalifwl di.strict, and exhibits much the .same 
character. ' Its area ma,)' lx; 4<00 squ.ai'c miles. In the Hoshun- 
gabacl di.strict tho ICaleehoot firrest is a wide tract of about 80 
miles in length by 20 in bi-eadth, about 120 square miles of 
wbicU have been leserved by the Forest Department. Another 
Reserve has been formed in Riyahhoraree, iu 1110 glen of the 
'Towa, wheie some good .saj and rohua timber is to he fcintid. 
But tho truest forests in the district are those of Borec, DrO 
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square miles, anti Denwa 100 square miles, containing much 
large teak and sal. There is also some forest west of Hindia. 

This completes the list of forests connected with the Saut- 
poora hill and Nerbudda valley tract, but before passing to the 
forests in the eastern and southern districts, a few words may be 
jsaid of the foviists in Saugor and Dumoh, trans-Nerbudda, In 
the former district (Saugor) the largest forests are the " Runi- 
na,,” north»east of Gurrakotah ; and tlie Tigora or Shahgiirh forest 
in the northern parts of the district. In the southern parts 
thoi '0 are other .small forpists, vis. JMohlee, cast of Relilee, and 
Tiirha Ke.selee, south of Deoree. 'J’he area reserved in these 
tracts is 10 square miles in Gurrakotah, and 2 square miles in 
Shahgurh. In the adjoining district of Dumoh the forests are 
comparatively insignificant, and occupy the eastern and southern 
pergunnahs. Coming now to tlie eastern districts, the first at the 
foot of the great Sautpoora range is Belaspore. In this district 
the forests lie principally in thp Zemindarce country and are 
difficult of access. The - sal, of which there is great abundance, 
and the saj, are the principal timbers to be found. There is 
only one teak tract on the southern bank of the Mahanuddee 
near Seorecnarrain, 50 miles from the town of Belaspore. In 
the Raepore district there is some scanty forest fringing tho 
plateau on the south and west, biit little good timber is obtain' 
able. 'J'he most wooded tracts are those of Down, Sunjaree, 
Balode, Kankcir, &c. The same generally may be sahl of the 
Sumbulpore district in the extreme east, though there are tracts 
<if sal, saj and ebony to be met with in the khalsa Zemiudarees, 
And in the Gurjat States there are smne vast tracts of sal jun¬ 
gle, and in Kharonde and Patna some teak also, lhoHi;h of no 
groat size. Tho forests in the Hustar State, consisting mainly 
of teak, are very extensive. The principal are;—(1), in the 
neighlrourhoiid of the Tappier within the Kotapilly talook ; (2), 
the Bijoo forests, lying for the most part along the southern 
boundary of the Bijee talook ; (3), the Soonkum forest; (4), a 
small teak forest in the southern part of Chintulnar ; (5), the 
Bopalputnum forests ; and (0) the small teak forests to the east 
of the Baila Deela range 15 miles south of Duntewara. These 
forests have been very freely out in past years, as many as 
80,00!) logs beiiig annually exported into the Niaam’s domini¬ 
ons, and for the God.avery river works. A l>etter system of con¬ 
servancy is now cnforc^. 'The Soonkum forest is said to con¬ 
tain tho most timber of good size. In the Upper Godavery dis¬ 
trict adjoining this State on the south, there arc a few fore.st tracts 
with little timber, not calling for particular mention. In the 
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Bliundara district the forests lie principally in the Zemindaree 
tracts along the north-eastern and eastern boundary, where 
there is timber of some value. In the smaller ranges, that run 
south and west in the district, the hills are not altogether bare, 
though the best kinds of timber are somewhat scarce. There 
are fespecially in the Lanjee talook very fine forests of the bam¬ 
boo often attaining a height of 80 and 90 feet, and from G to 10 
inches in diameter at the base ; they are locally called “ krit- 
tung" from ‘ kata,’ a thorn with which they are clothed. The 
Wurdah and Nagpore districts may be said to contain no forest, 
and but few timber trees of any value. In the hilly portions of 
the districts the jungle affords a plentiful supply of fuel, and are 
conserved for that purpose. The area of these is stated at 
220,029 acre.s. In the Chanda district the principal teak forests 
lie along the eastern and southern frontier, embracing the well 
known Pauabaras and Aheree forests lately taken in hand by the 
Forest Department. These two are about the best of the more 
acce.s8ible forests in the Central Province.s, and promise an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of the very best .seasoned teak. Teak, moreover, 
grows everywhere in this district, girdling and intersecting even 
the cultivated lands. The bejasal, shoshum, and saj are widely 
distributed, and there are extensive tracts of bamboo jungle 
some of whoso cancs are of immense size. 

Rivers .—There are three principal rivers in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the Nerbudda, the Mahanuddee, and the Godavery. I'he 
Rerhudda ri.“es in the elevated plateau of Ummurkuntuk now be¬ 
longing to the Rnjah of Rewah. It has an elevation of 3,800 
feet, in latitude 22'29",.longitude 81'49". Its length from its 
.source to its entry into the Gulf of Cambay is, according to 
Thornton, 801 miles. The falls are those of Kapil-dhara and 
Doodh-dhnra near its source,—the former of 78 feet ; one at 
Oomcriah in the Nursingpore district of about 10 feet; at jMun- 
dhar, 90 miles below Hosliungabad ; and about 25 below Hindia, 
there is a fall of 40 feet ; at Dadree, 25 miles below Mundhar, 
there is another fall of 40 feet ; at SahesiM'Dhurra below Muu- 
dlaisur there is a fall of 10 feet. Then the fall and rapids c.f 
Hirun Pal occur beyond Chikulda. At Haump, in the Hewah 
Kanta division of Guzerat, there is the Balagory rapid ; at Muk- 
rai there is another fall, and a little lower down a dangerous 
whirlpool which is said to embrace the whole bed of the Nerbu l- 
da. - The Mukrai barrier is one of the worst in the Nerbudda, 
60 miles below Hirun Pall. Below this Bairier the river is nat 
vigable to Broach, a distance of some 70 miles. From its .source 
to its debouchure the Nerbudda is closely bounded on both 
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Ijanlis Ijy two I'angcs of liills,—tlic uiotiuta.iu.s ou tho 

north hank, and tlio Sautpooras on the soxtth. !No\vhere are 
these ranges distant from the river above 40 miles, tlie average 
being 18 or 20. JVo great depth of water can ever be expected 
in it, from the great declivity'of its bed near Jiibbu/jjoro it is 
about 1,300 feet above the level of the .sea ; 250 miles frohi it.s 
source, lOO miles lower down at Chiknlda, it is only 583 feet. 
The average fall iH- 5 feet per mile. The current during the 
rains is eompxited at from ti to 9 miles an hourin the dry 
weather it is from 3 to d. 'i’lie Nerbudda forms the boundary 
"between Hiiabjstan and the Deccan, anil ha.s a nearly direct 
course from cast to we.st, lir.st entering the JVliindladistricta.lmost 
at its source, and then passing tliroiigli the Muudla, Jubbulpoie, 
Nur.singpore, Hoslinngabad and Nimar districts ipiits tlie Cen¬ 
tral Provinces at its westernmost frontier. Its priucijial affluents, 
on the right or north bank arc the Bahii, Hingvra, the (lour,— 
a beautiful stream a little east.of Jubbuljiore, the Hirun iu tlie. 
same district, the Janimtir in Bhopal, tiie Karun in Holkar’s. do¬ 
minion,s. On the left or south bank (lie tributaries are more con¬ 
siderable. Tho Mukrar, Cinikra.r, Kliurmeyr, Burmeyr, and 
Bunjur How in from the wilds of Ilamgurh and Raigurh : the 
Teemur in Jubbulpoie ; tliOiSanai betw'ceu Jubbulpoie and Niir- 
singporo ; tlie Rher iu the latter district; the Saknr. Duodbye, 
Korair.y, klaclina, Towa.li, tliiiijal and Anjal in Ho.shnngabad 
tlie Deeb 30 miles we.st of liliiudlai.'^ur ; and the Ooliee, 39 
miles further west. 

The Mfiluiiindilce rises about 0.3 miles sontli of Raepoie, 
in a inonntainons region wbicli separates that district from tho 
Bii.star Stale. Thence i(. flows in a northerly direction past tho 
towns of Dhiirterry, Ilajiiii and Aruiig, and so arrives at a jioiut 
named Seorceiiarrain where it Joined by tliree affluents,—tlie 
Sliconath or Sew, llie Jonk, and the Husdoa (1), 'I'lio *S7iC(ri/ut/t 
rises in the range wliicli separates (Jbutteesgurtli from the INag- 
pore country, and is used for purposes of navigation for the last 50 
or GO miles of its coiin.e, and during tbe rainsfor 135 inile.s from its 
junction with the Ala.lianuddee. The streams falling into the Hheo- 
Hath arc the Aagiir, Haa.p, JhiiiiaTeo, Uipa, Kharonnde, and Leela- 
giir. (2), The ./on/ryises in t he same hills as the Jlahauuddee ; and 
(3), the Huxiloo ri.ses in the north in the ipilands of Sirgoojaln 
From iSeoreenarraiii the Malianuddee, considerably increased 
in volume and ((iiite navigable during tlie greater part of tlio 
*5'ear, takes an easlerly course for above (10 miles, receiving iu 
that space two feeders—(he Jlaund and Kailoo, running down- 
It'arijs to it from I be north. The river, now turning south, eu- 
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ler.s a sci'ioS of t'ocks ivbicli crop up all over its bed, and spilt 
it into strcaivdets for several miles, tliereby roiulcrin^-it, if not 
uniiiivigable, at least very difficult of navigation. Tbcn it is 
joined by the Kbe, a stream of .similar character Hewing from 
tJie nortii-east. 'J’lieii again struggling llirough inas.sc.s of rock.s 
the-Mabauuddeo flows past Sumbidpore, b>ss obstructed, but 
occasioiudly interrupted by inigbty rocks. Thence it passes by 
liinka and S:)!iepore, at wliieh lattjr place it receives the Tel, 
whose sources lie .sotith 200 miles a way in the bills near Joona- 
giidda in tli(i Kalahundy State. Below Soonoporo the Maha- 
nuddee taking an ensterly coarse, luid passing the capital of 
Bead, roaches iJholeporo where its troubles and vicissitudes 
among the rocks come to an end, and rolling its unrestrained 
water a.long, it n'lakes straight for the range of the Eastern Ghats 
beyond these Provinces, 'riiere it ])ierees the nunmtains by a gorge 
40 mites in length, anil thereafter flows ileop ami (piite navigable 
at all seasons ; it reaches Chitlack, where the dePa commences by 
which it emerges in the Jla v of Beng.'il. • 

Tka Goiuur.vy. —The de.scrii»tion of t his river wdl, as Vegards 
•those Provinces, commence with the sources of the Wurdah and 
Wvnguiiga rivers in the Sautpoora range. The IKtuv/n./i ri.ses 
in the plateau of Mooltye in the Baitool district, and after follow'- 
ing the w'estern boundary line of the Is',ag|)ore district fur a short 
S|)ace receives the waters of the Madar ami Jam, in that iuter- 
v.d it skirts and marks the boundary between the Wurdah dis¬ 
trict, ami tlic Boi’ai's from a point a little above the town of 
Mow'ar to wdiere it is joined by the Wunna, one of its principal 
afiliicnts. 'I’he Wwawc has its sources some 00 miles away 
south-w'cst of Nagpore, and after flow'iug by Boree, whei'e it is 
spanned b\' a railway viaduct, receives the Bore and Dh.a.m a 
little above Mamlgaon. A fmv miles lower down it Hows by the 
cotton mart of Hingunglint, ami just Ixfore its junction with tiro 
Wurdah is mot by the Pothra, eontaining the di’ainage of tlio 
eastern, as the Bore and T)ham rlo of the westm-n portion of the • 
Wurdah district. The Wui'dah river noiv flows for 8.o miles 
along the western and southern honndarv of the Uhamla 
district, separating it from Berar, and the Nizam’.s dominions ; 
a little below the town of Ghanda itself it is joined hy the P}n- 
gunga from the Nizam’s doniinion.s, on its right banks ; and 
opj)o.sit /0 Cliamla by the Eernco. Then it is joined by the Tyn- 
ganc/(i: This river rises in tlie Seonce district on tlie plateau 
of the Sautpooras, where it is called the Ba.ugun< a. Here it liass 
a tortuous course, first flowing uortli, till at Cbujiarah, where 
it i.s spanned by a noble bridge of 12 arclies, it turns east until 
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it meets an impassable barrier and is turned south, when it 
flows.straight for the Bhuudara district. Up to this time it has 
received on its left bank the Teleenuddee, the Thanwur, Halono, 
Ooskal and Nahar; and ou the riglrt bank the Sagur, Hirrie, 
Chuinniee and the Bawuuthuree. In the Bhuudara district it 
receives the Baug, the Kuuhau and the Ohoolbuud. The B<jCu<j 
rises in the hills near Cheezgurh, and after flowing by Ainbgaon 
and Kampta and receiving the Doonuddee empties itself into the 
Wyngunga at Satona. The Kunhan has its rise in the Saut- 
poora range south-west of Ohindwara, and flows into the Nag- 
pore district, were it is joined a little above the military can¬ 
tonment of Kamptee by the Pencil, wiiich with its affluent the 
Kolbira, has its sources among the Puchmurree group of hills 
in the Ohindwara district. The Kmrhau now flowing in a sin¬ 
gle stream past Kamptee falls into the Wyngunga in the Bhun- 
dara district after receiving the Nag which rises in the vicinity 
of the city of Nagpore. The Wyngunga thus reinforced flows 
southward receiving on- its right bank the Amb, and further 
down oi! the left bank the Choolbuml, both unimportant .streams, 
and thus enters the Chanda district wherein it receives the' 
Gowree and Andaree streams, and still flowing south forms a 
junction with the Wurdah 340 miles from its source. The unit¬ 
ed streams now take the name of the Fmnheeta, and here, at 
tho junction, is what is officially designated “ the 3rd Barrier 
of the Godavery,” the bud of the river for 30 miles presenting 
piles of rock and tangled brushwood over which no boat will 
attempt to pass in tho flood season. The Prauheeta from tho 
junction flows in a navigable stream south-east for 90 miles, 
and is then joined by the Godavery proper, nearly opposite 
Seroncha. 

The Godavery proper rises in the Western Ghat range 
in the Bombay Presidency, and flow.s south-west through the 
Nizam’s dominions till it joins the Prauheeta C50 miles dis¬ 
tant from its source. The Prauheeta is of more imposing 
ilimensions than tliie Godavery proper above the junction. 
From this point the river bears the name of Godavery alone, 
and retains that name down to the sea, a distance of 250 ■ 
miles. But the Godavery, thus described, has three consider¬ 
able affluents,—tho Indrawutty, the Tal and Sibbree, all on the 
.left or British bank. It is remai’kable that the river Ixas no con¬ 
siderable feeder on its right bank. The Indvaxoutty rises 
in the Eastern Ghat range beyond Bustar, and flowing 
west, and then south for a distance of 300 miles join.s the 
Godavery about 25 miles below Seroncha, where occurs “ the 
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2n<l Barrier of the Go(davery.” Tlie Tal also rises in tlie Bnstar 
B.tate, aud has a course of about 100 miles. liihhree 

rises in the Jeypore State (belonging to the Madras Presidency) 
and, after skirting the boundary of the Bustar Dependency, flows 
for the last 30 miles of its course through British territory. 
)Sear Budrachellutn on the G.odavery, between the junction of 
Tal and Sibbrec, there occurs the “ 1st or lesser of the three bar¬ 
riers.” Alter the juiictiop of the Sibbree, the Godavery quits 
the Geiitral Provinces, and entering the Madras Presidency, 
flows past the town <^f Rajaniundiy, below which the Delta coin- 
u>ence,s, by which it nierges into the Bay of Bengal. 

'fhe only rivers in the Central Province.s, which do not be¬ 
long to the above river systems, are the Taptee in Niraar, and 
the rivers which have their rise on the table lauds of the Vin- 
dhyau lange in the Saugor .and Dumob (listricts. The Taptee, 
rising a tew miles from Mooltyc in Bititool,and traverses the south¬ 
ern portions of that di,strict. Jt then jilnngos into the gorge of 
the Saut|)oora hills, formcil on the one side l)y the Chikulda 
hills in Berar, and on the other by the wild Kaleebeet hills in 
Jlosliuugabad ; then it enters .Niinar at a point about 120 miles 
Ironi its source, and after traversing a valley oi'unvarying breadth 
passes into the open plains of Kaudeish, beyond the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, reaching the sea .a little sogth of Surat, after a course of 
about 400 iniles. The Poonm, which is one of its principal af¬ 
fluents, has its sources in Bcvai', and after skirting the IS'iniar 
boundary lor a short space, joins the Taptee at the westernmost 
corner ol that district. The minor streams in the trans-^erhudda 
districts niay he tlms grouped. The ilmio. and JSefawt flowing 
north skirt the western frontief of Saugor. The Duf^aun flows 
in the same direction through the heart of the district. The 
honar, rising in the Vindhyan hills west of Saugor flows porthr 
wards through the Dumoh district, on the extreme northern fron¬ 
tiers ol which it meets the Biarmi and the joint stream now 
called the Cmie; beyond these territories it flows into the Jumna. 

Lakes .—The only two sheets of water (Reserving the name of 
lakes are the Nowagaon lake aud the Sewneehund in the Bhun- 
dara district. The former covers an area of 4J square miles and 
IS 17 miles in circumference. The average depth has been esti- 
inatod ^ 40 feet. Numerous streams pour their waters into the 
lake. 1 hough there are no other lakes so extensive as these, 
many fine sheets of artificial water in the valley of 
the Wyngunga. The Nowagaon is one of the largest lakes in 
.mdia, being second only in circurnference to that of Devbur in 
Dodeypore, Rajpootana. ‘ 
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The Central Troviiices. 


The area and population of an average district in the Central 
Provinces, exclusi\e of feudatory chiefsliips, may be thus conir 
pared with the average of districts in other parts of India :— 


1 

ifo . 

V «£ -r 

to o .?? 43 

'S c .2 

^ O hi 

tc2 .£ 

■ 

S, a ■■ 

C' - n 

1 tc 3^ +? 


fl3 CO 

? J SQ 

^ 

P JlisS 

1 o 9^ S 

1 ^ 




^ 1 

Central Provinces ... 

4,611 

445,048 

lis. 3,14,326, 

Punjab ... 

3,023 

471,030 

0,30,037 

North-Western Provinces 

2,324 

970,51 1 

13,11,432 

Bengal 

3,518 

1,095,940 

10,31.200 

Madras 

6,458 

1,102,028 

16,56,875 

^Bombay ... 

4,440 

093,502 

14,53,510 


In the whole of the Central Provinces tliere arc 20,223 inhabit- 
nd villages, and the average number of iuliabitfints to each vil¬ 
lage is 212 souls. Hesides the villages there are 712 towms con¬ 
taining from ],()t)0 to 5,000 soids; there are 31 towns containing 
from 5,000 to 10,000 souls ; there are 8 towns containing from 
10,000 to 50,000 souls ; and there are three cities containing over 
50,000 inhabitants. Fourteen years was taken as the dividing 
limit of age, but the results cannot be depended on. The num¬ 
ber of males of all ages (exclusive of feudatory chiefsliips) was to 
the number of females of all ages as 4,100,190 to 3,910,679 or 
as 5r2 to 48 8. But the number of adults was almost the same 
for both sexes, being 2,405,662 male, to 2,408,340 female adults. 
Male infants under 14 years of age are to female infants as 53 
to 47. The proportion of sexes, comparatively, is seen in the 
following table:— 

In the Central Provinces (exclusive of the 

feudatory chiefs'iips) males are to females as 100 to 95-4 

In the North-West Provinces ... as 100 to 86'6 

In the Punjab ... ... ... as 100 to 81‘8 

It would therefore seem that the numerical disproportion be¬ 
tween the sexes is very much smaller in these Provinces than it 
has been found to be in Northern India. It is probable that 
the equality between the numbers of male and female adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for the comparative infre¬ 
quency of such crimes as “ abduction of women,” “ adulte^,” and 
the like. In the returns of castes apd -professions females apd 
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infants are entered as of the sanae calling as the he^ of the fa* 
mily:— 

Hindoos ... ... ... ... 6,864,770 

Mahotnedans ... ... ... 237,962 

Gonds and other hill or aboi-iginal tribes ... 1,995,663 

Besides the above, there were 6,026 Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90, Parsees in the whole of the C-'entral Provinces. The 
Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population; they are 
distributed over all the districts, and they congregate chiefly in 
cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are the most 
important agricultural clans; 


Rajpoots, 

numbering 

• •• 

... 2,41,748 

Kooiibees 

••• 


... 6,76,270 

Teylees 

»> 


... 4,90,606 

Lodhees 

j, ••• 

• • • 

... 2,34,767 

Chuniars 


• • • 

... 5,18,389 

Korees 

>> ... 


... 1,39,776 

Powers 

• 

>> ••• 

• •a 

... 91,586 

Ooriyas 

» ... 


2,145 


Of the whole population 4 


',879,431 are agricultural, 155,740 be¬ 
ing landholders ; 3,750,457 tenants ; 795,805 farm servants and 
177,429 other agriculturist.s. The remaining commercial and 
mechanical classes are ;— 


Coolies 


949,867 

Servants ... 

• • • 

637,564 

Weavers ... 


414,124 

Shoemakers 

• •• 

122,148 

Barbers 


79,945 

Iron-workers 

Cloth and English goods 

79,491 

sellers ... 


75,126 

Grain dealers 

• •• 

70,652 

Carpenters 


55,148 


Bankers 

... 62,405 

Oilsellers ... 

... 60,360 

Goldsmiths... 

... 48,690 

Washermen 

... 47,855 

Potters 

... 47,097 

Carriers (Brinjarees) 

... 41,823 

Masons 

... 14,023 

Tobacconists 

... 6,767 

Others 

... 875,775 


The figures show that 57 per cent, of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the Punjab the proportion of agriculturists is 
56, and in the North-West Provinces 64 per cent, of the whole 
population. This comparison would tend to confirm the hither¬ 
to received opinion that the trading, manufacturing and artizan 
classes bear in these Provinces a larger proportion to the total 
population than in some parts of India. The whole population 
of 9,104,511 dwell in 29,223 villages at the rate of 212 to each, 
and in 712 towns containing from 1,000 to 5,000 souls, in 31 with 
from 5,000 to 10,000, in 8 with from 10,000 to 50,000 and in 
the three cities of Nagpore, Kamptee and Jubbulpore with more 
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-tliian 50,000 inhabitants. ^ There seem to be o| inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Mahratta system, 
under which there was an official establishment in every small 
" perguunah” or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
s\na\V towns which oirr centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. The price of cotton, the railway and pub¬ 
lic w'orks and the increased wealth of the nllagers, on the con¬ 
trary, combine to attract tlie town population to the country, 
though, as cotton cheapens, artizans and mechanics are returning 
to the toAvns, especially to those*near the railway. 

British Burmah. 

The Province extends for nearly one thousand miles along 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, from the Nafestuary, 
which is in about 20° 50' north latitude, foniuug the boundary 
between Arakau and Chittagong, to the Pakchan stream, which 
separates Tenasserim from Siaia, a little south of the tenth de¬ 
gree of north latitude,*and includes the ancient kingdoms of 
Arakan and Pegu, and the I’enasseriiu provinces conquered from 
the Siamese by the Burmese. The total area is estimated at 
1)0,070 square miles, of which probably one-half is culturable ; 
but .at present oue-thirtietb otdy is under cultivation. Out¬ 
side the chief towns it may be said that Tew made roads as yet 
exist; water is almost the only means of communication. The 
surface of the country presents great v.ariety, embracing rich del¬ 
tas in the valleys of the Kuladan, Irrawaddy, Salween and other 
‘streams; the uplands are fertile; while towards the eastern 
boundaries arc ranges of mountains rising in some localities to 
the region of pines and rhododendrons. On the northern ami 
north-east sides British Burmah is shut in by wild tribes, appa¬ 
rently of Tartar origin, then by the Burmese and Shans, further 
east by tribes of hill Karens and by the Siamese. Within these 
limits are embraced a great variety of tribes, tvith a still greater 
diversity of appellatives; more than fifty names may be found 
in printed books but a large portion are synonyms, and nearly 
all may be referred to four great families,-the Talcing or Mon, the 
Burman, the Karen, and the Shan or Tais. The climate is 
moist and somewhat depressing, tempered, along the coast, 
by the sea breezes: USfeept in forest tracts at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year, it is not inimical to the European con¬ 
stitution. The British Regiments stotroued at the Military 
posts of Rangoon and Maulmain on the coast, and at Thayet- 
myo and Toungoo on the northern frontier, enjoy excellent 
health during their tour of service, which generally extends to 
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four years. They are housed ia wooden barracks well raised 
from the ground and covered with shingles. The average mor¬ 
tality per thousand of British troops in 1867 was only 18'21, a 
fourth of which the climate had no influence on. The south¬ 
westerly winds, which set in at the beginning of May, bring up 
va.st quantities of aqueous vapour from the Indian ocean, which, 
checked in its course by the hills along the Tenasscrim and 
Arakan coasts, deluges the country for nearly half the year. In 
Pegu the rains though plentiful iit the delta, are less heavy 
than along the northern and southern coast; and in the nor¬ 
thern part of Pegu, which is somewhat sheltered from the in¬ 
fluence of the South-West Monsoon by the Arakan hills the sup¬ 
ply of rain is scanty, and drought is occasionally felt But fa¬ 
mines are almost unknown ; such as have occurred may be as¬ 
cribed rather to political causes than to soil or climate. The 
thermometer ranges along the coast during the S. W. Monsoon, 
from May to October, from 74" to 85°; in the months of March 
and April it occasionally rises to lOO" in the shade. In the 
northern part of Pegu the thermometer ranges to a maximum 
* and minimum of ten degrees above and below what it registers 
on the coast; in the interior the variations within 24 hours are 
very great, extending occasionally to a.s much as forty degroe.s. 
There is no cold weather except on the higher ranges of moun¬ 
tains, where frost is frequent in the winter months ; among the 
indigenous inhabitants epidemic disorders are neither veiy fre¬ 
quent nor fatal; sniall-pox and cholera, in places ■where sanitary 
precautions are unknown, are the only maladies which material¬ 
ly a'fifect the increase of population. 

British Burmah is governed by a Chief Commissioner in di¬ 
rect communication with the Supreme Government. The first 
Chief Commissioner was Sir A. P. Phayre. The CJhief Commis¬ 
sioner is ex offi,eio Judicial Commissioner, and has the power of <a 
High Court in criminal matters, including the power to confirm 
sentences of death, and in revenue matters he has powers 
similar to those exercised by the revenue B*ard in Bengal. Un¬ 
der him are three Commissioners of Divisions, who hold Sessions 
Courts and have appellate jurisdiction in Judicial and Revenue 
matters from the Deputy Commissioners of the 12 di,stricts. 
Judicial Appeals from the Magistrates of Rangoon and Maul- 
main lie to the Recorders of those towns. Appeals from the 
decisions of the Recorders of Rangoon and Maulmain lie to the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William in suits above £300 
in value and less than £1,000 ; from this amount and upAvards 
an appeal lies to Her Majesty in Council. Besides the abor-e 
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these are 17 courts presided over by Eui’opean OflScers who are 
called Assistant Commissioners; there are also 91 Courts presid¬ 
ed over by Extra Assistant Commissioners, who are, with two 
or three exceptions, natives of the Province. 

Arakan .—The Northern Division was conquered from the 
Arakanese by the Burmese in 1783, and was ceded to the British 
in 1826, when the population was estimated at 10i»,000; in 1867 
it had increased to 445,483‘souls. This portion of the province 
has never been regularly surveyed. The chief town is Akyab, 
a seaport, the trade of which has entii’ely arisen under British 
rule within the last forty years, and now amounts to the annual 
value of £1,190,000 sterling-. Arakan is bounded on the north¬ 
westerly angle by the river Naf, the boundary thence runs north¬ 
erly and easterly among unexplored ranges of hills, inhabited 
by various tribes of the Indo-Chinese type in low stages of civi¬ 
lization. It is separated from Burmah Proper and Pegu by the 
Yomatoung range of mountains, which attain an elevation of 
between seven and eight'thousand feet. This range runs nearly 
parallel to the sea coast, and lowers gradually towards the south 
to some five hundred feet, between it and the sea; from Point' 
Negrais northward, for some two hundred miles, the land is a 
mere strip. The northern portion has, however, a large area of 
alluvial soil in the lower course of the river Kuladan and its nu¬ 
merous affluents; the breadth, extending from the sea shore to 
the watershed mountains, is nearly ninety miles. A large por¬ 
tion of this district is hilly, covered with forest and difficult of 
access. The total area is estimated at 18,630 square miles, of 
which 730 are cultivated ; about as much more is culturable. 
The imperial revenue of the division amounts to Rs. 18f lakhs, 
and its local revenue to nearly one lakh, or a total of £197,272. 
Arakan is divided into the three districts of Akyab, Ramree, and 
Sandoway. 

The Pegu Division holds a central position. It has the great ad¬ 
vantage of a noble river running through its entire length, and 
extending far beyond Burmah Proper towards the borders of 
China; the river is known to be navigable from the sea as far 
as Bhamo, a distance of some si-x hundred miles, for steamers of 
considerable draught, for three-fourths of the year. The chief 
town is Rangoon, on the left bank of the river of the same name, 
about twenty miles from the sea; it is the capital of British 
Burmah, and is situated in. 16° 20' north latitude, and 96° 16" 
east longitude. It was formerly a petty village called Dagon 
from the great Pagoda near it, but after the destruction of §y- 
riam, Alompra, the Burmese conqueror of Pegu, made it the 
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principal seaport of his dominions about the year 1755. When 
Symes visited it in 1795 he estimated the population at 30,000 ; 
during the administration of the last Burman Viceroy, prior, to 
the war of 1824, the population, including some adjacent ham¬ 
lets, was estimated to be 18,000, but after the close of the 
war, the population, including foreigners, was reduced below 
half that number. The town was deserted by the inhabitants 
during the war of 1852. It now contains a free population of 
71,119 souls, exclusive of the Military Cantonment. The im¬ 
port trade was estimated by Crawford to have reached the value 
of £300,000 in 1822, and the export trade a similar sum. In 
1807 the total amounted to Es. 46,393,715, or £4,639,371 ster¬ 
ling. Pegu is bounded on the north-western angle by the south¬ 
ern portion of Arakan. The boundary between it and Burmah 
Proper is defined by a line drawn nearly east and west, six miles 
north of the town of Meaday on the Irrawaddy in 19° 29' north- 
latitude ; on the north-east arjglo it is shut in by a high moun¬ 
tain range inhabited by half-civilized Karens, and on the eas¬ 
tern side by the Sittoung river, which forms its boundary to the 
sea. From the sea to the northern boundary, which separates 
Pegu from Burmah Proper, the extent is about 240 miles.; the 
total area is estimated at 33,440 square miles, of which some 
10,000 are composed of rich delta penetrated by a vast network 
of tidal creeks. It has one ridge of mountains, of moderate 
height, which intersects it from north to south, called the Pegu 
Yomas. This Division consists of five districts—Rangoon, Bassein, 
Myanoung, Prome, and Toungoo. In the district of Bassein 
there is a seaport of the same name, the annual trade of which 
is estimated at Rs. 17,80,567, or £178,056 sterling. Toungoo, 
once the chief town of a small kingdom, is situated on the Sit¬ 
toung. A survey of the Pegu Division was made by Captains 
Edgeome, R. E., and F. Fitzroy, R. A., and completed in 1867. 

'I'he Tenasserim Division includes Martaban. Ulie former 
became a British province in 1826, and the latter was added to 
it after the war in 1852, and the combineci territories are desig¬ 
nated the Tenasserim Division. It is bounded on the north by 
Karennee, and on the west by the Pegu Division. To the east¬ 
ward it is divided from the Shan States by the Salween river and 
its tributary the Thongyeen, neither of which is navigable for 
any great distance ; the boundary line then follows the water¬ 
shed which lies between the British and Siamese possessions, and 
the Pakchan river completes the boundary on the south. The 
interior is a wilderness of hills tossed up by volcanic action, with 
an elevation of 8,000 feet, thickly wooded, and running general- 
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ly in a north and south direction, with long nari’ow valleys in¬ 
terspersed. Tenasserim is divided into the districts of Amherst, 
Shwegyeen, Tavoy, and Mergui. The chief town of the Division, 
Mauliriain, is pleasantly situated on the Salween, in an amphi¬ 
theatre of hills, at a point where two broad streams, the Attaran 
and Gyne rivers, join the Salween about thirty miles from the 
sea, not only rendering the scenery picturesque, but largely fa¬ 
cilitating communication with the interior. Unfortunately for 
Maulmain, the passage up the Salween is bari-ed by rapids within 
one hundred miles of the sea. Further south is Tavoy, on a 
stream navigable for small craft about thirty-five miles from its 
mouth. Still further south is the pleasant town of Mergui, 
which can be approached byve.ssels of large burthen. Through¬ 
out the whole country the people belong to various branches 
of the Indo-Chinese fainily. They probably came down at a re¬ 
mote period from the plateau of Central Asia, following the 
courses of the Salween and of tlie eastern affluents of the Irra¬ 
waddy. 

The Peoiile .—The most advanced race is the Burmese, wdiich, 
anterior to the period of the British conquests, had, under the 
leadersliip ol Alompra, subjected the Arakauese on thenorth, and 
the Talaius on the south, and po.sse.ssod the ruling power over the 
entire country which now forms British Burmah. Tlie Arakanese 
are of the same race as the Burmese, but have been isolated for 
many genesrations by their geographical position. The Talaius 
had settled in Pegu before the ascendancy of the Burmese in the 
upper valley of the Irrawaddy stipplantiirg in a prehistoric period 
an inlerior and indigenous race, the remains of wddeh arc proba¬ 
bly those \yild people now found scattered in the hills on the 
outskirts of the province. The social condition of the people 
throughout the three Divisions is generally similar. Everywhere 
in the plains the occupied lantl is an allodial possession. The 
estates, on the average, do not cxce.ed eight to ten acres. The 
agriculture is rude, l)ut the fei’tility of the soil is exuberant; 
there is only one grs-in croy> in the year. Rice is cultivated al¬ 
most exclusively. The hill tribes have not been won over to 
Budbiam. They have no idoi.3 and no priesthood. 'J’hey still 
retain the ancient worship of the deities of the woods, the hills, 
and the streams. Their languages are unwritten. Many of them 
are gradually settling in the plains, as the Karens commenced 
doing ages ago. All the tribes are frank, truthful, and hos¬ 
pitable. They have plenty of food and clothing with reference 
to the climate. Whether in the hills or plains, the houses of 
the pea santry, built of bamboo and occasionally of wood, have the 
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floors raised on platforms. They are never placed on the ground. 
At the principal seaports Europeans and foreign Asiatics have 
settled in considerable numbers. Their knowledge, enterprise, 
and capita] have oi^ened out markets for the timber, the rice, the 
petroleum, and other jiroducts of the country, which could not 
have been accomplished under the Native government. The peo¬ 
ple generally, since the British conquest, have acquired a consi¬ 
derable amount of personal property. The small landed pro¬ 
prietors are independent and prosperous. The high rate of wages 
for a common day labourer, from six to eight aimas a <lay (nine- 
pence to a shilling) shows that the condition of the labouring 
c]as.ses is comfortable. Yet among the Bui’mese and other indige¬ 
nous people there is no class that can be called wealthy. 

When the divisions of Arakan and Tenasserim first came un¬ 
der British rule in 1820, the country was at its lowest ebb; the 
Arakauese in the north, <aiid thf Taling populations in the south, 
had been ground down under Burmese oppressionr. After the war 
of 1 820, the hopes entertained by the Peguaus.that tlieir country 
would also be retained by the British, weredisappointed, and many 
migrated into Bi-itish territory. When, however, in 1852, Pegu 
also became a Britisli po.ssession, there w'as a reflux of the popu¬ 
lation to the richer lauds of Pegu, and immigrants, overcoming 
all obstacles, came in from the King’s dominions in Upper Bur- 
mah, and from the Shan populations in the east. In 1857 the 
pojmlation was l,-l'78,70;i, so that it has increased over 01 per 
cent, in the last ten years. 


Province. 

1825. 

1855. 

1807. 

Arakan*... 

Pegu 

Tenasserim 

Martaban 

100,000 

709,120 

70,000 

150,000 

304.,,S10 

031,040 

106,803 

87,742 

445,483 

1,482014 

1 404,815 

Total 

1,089,120 

1,250,555 

2,392,312 


* Pegu and Afartalian were under native rule from 1825 to 1852, while Te- 
nasscrim and Arakan were under the British during the same period. 
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‘ Eamfall in Inches. I Average Temperature in the Shade. Prevailing winds. 
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* Ihe fall of rain in .'sandoway is reported to be tar below tlie average (piaiitity. 

t The Thermometer is suspended in the surgery, which apartment is situated at Xorth East end of the Dispensary 
J The Thermometer, it has been invariably found, has marked its miniimiiu degree 3 r. 3i. •*' 

il The Thei-mometer is placed in an open even ground on the side oi tue building. 

IT Xo register of temperature is kept in Tavoy Hospital. 
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British Barmah. 



Toungoo 

Ambers! 


Sbwe-Cyeon 


i.oujf I,nuw 4,067 3,878 Kotgivcu. 


02,2‘t0 80,938 76,202 

79.mi 63,359 62,001 

108,315 87,66? 81,170 

90,762 70,810 04,773 

22,375 18,229 16,956 

51,130 10,830 45,178 

18,722 IO,8SO 14.921 

11,957 9,410 8,531 

31,1167 81,317 31,317 

4ind 
1,736 


73,202^ 

73,645 

163,007 

2» 00,138 

j 60,485 

78,801 


1 74,47?^ 

l0S,]63 

150 ro.roo 

76,940 

100,148 

•1 16,690 

19,594 

23,499 


229 36,234 85,403 

11,926 11,936 16,418 

1 7,522 7,623 n,7S7 

2^893 25,893 32,016 

and 
5,868 


260.855 24 
125,519 30 
45,176 1 2 
7,935 

351,417 36 
274,540 30 

I 

380,605 01J 

i 

332,193 60 

I 

80,059' 10 

1 

219,528 14 

66 , 974 ! & 

41.688 5 

120,017 14 
*and 
10,398 


802 479,864 480,606, 681,173 639,0-45 630,404 478,691 2,339,312 25 j 


• rhoongyoos and their aoholav* 
t Krcliisirc of 7935 inhabitantu 
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The statistics of population are made out annually in this 
Province in connection with the Capitation tax, and a pretty 
close scrutiny is effected over the adult male population. The 
process has been going on since 1820 in the Arakau and Tenas- 
seriin Divisions and since 18.53 in Pegu, so that the returns 
may now be taken as fairly correct. 


Berar. 

Berar consists of o Districts in 2 Divisions. The first census 
ever taken in the Province, was carried out during the niglit 
of the 7th and 8th November 1807, by an enumeration made 
from house to house. Tlic enumerators were the Village and 
Pergunuah officers, (Dospaudahs, Patels, Putwaroos, &c.,) 
assisted and siij)erintendod by tho Police, the schoolmasters, 
and the whole rank and file of Government officers. There 
were also a few paid enumerators employed for the towns. 

• Before the night of the 7th November all the houses in every 
township had boon counted, the serial number had been marked 
on the wail, <‘ind the corresponding figure had been entered, 
with the owners’ name and profession, in tho printed return 
which had been given to each enumerator, wdio began to fill up 
the remaining columns immediately after dark on the evening of 
the census night. It was arranged to number all persons 
who should alight at railway stations within Berar from 
trains during that night; each English householder filled in 
a separate form ; and from the heads of the Customs and Police, 
returns were obtained of the number of persons belonging 
to their departments. Thus a vast majority of the people 
were numbered at night, but in the wilder tracts of jungle 
or hill-country, in outlying hamlets or isolated huts, in camps 
of Brinjarees or of wandering tribes, the census was made 
during the preceding day, and the persons so numbered were 
strictly enjoined to remain at home for the night. On the 
whole the census was taken most accurately and comprehen¬ 
sively. The results were summarized and tabulated by Mr. 
Lyall, the Commissioner of West Berar. 

The following table shows the entire population :— 




llAkolali 

2iMehkar 

SjOoiurawutto^ 

4Wooii 

- f Ell ioli pore .. 
Mailgliat .. 

Total ... 


3,.3f)6 

1,314 

103,579 

049,134 

191 

3,013 

' 907 

71,288 

353,430 

117 

2,013 

911 

87,841 

407,270 

151 

5,5 JO 

1,034 

99,308 

477,361 

80 

1,122 

511 

00,333 

303,953 

270 

1,050| 

324 

7,411 

40,405 

24 

17,33^, 

5,694 

1 

495,760 

2,231,505 

128 


Tho average density to the s<iuare mile in Berar is 128; a 
nwnbor higher than in any division of tho ncighhouring Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, though far below the average for the North- 
Western Provinces. This average imlicates a paucity of jjopula- 
tion, which is remarkable when it is contrasted with the cul¬ 
tivated area. In the subjoined table Berar is compared with• 
the districts of the North-Western Provinces, whicli come 
nearest to it in pereoutago of cultivation on area, and in aver¬ 
age density on tho square mile :— 



Percentage of 
cultivation. 

Average 

density. 

Banda (1853) "... 

43-9 

247 

Lullutpore (1805) 

17T 

127 

N. W. Provinces Turrai (1805) 

18-9 

125 

Berar (1807) 

431 

128 
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Tlie distribution of the population is shown thus;— 


Districts. 

Places with a population 
less than 1,000 souls. 

Places with a population 
ranging from 1,000 to 
5,000 souls. 

Places with a population 
ranging from 5,000 to 
10,000 souls. 

Places with • a population 
ranging from 10,000 to 
50,000 souls. 

Total number of inhabited 
places. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Akolah 

Melik nr 

Oomrawuttee 

Elllolipoor ... 

Mailgliaut ... 
Wooii 

Total... 

1,305 

915 

83G 

400 

324 

1,.5S4 

27 

60 

09 

44 

.50 

9 

2 

• 4 

8 

1 Akolali 

3-; Akote 
( Biillapore 

2 / Oomrawuttee 
* \ KaranjaU 

C Kllicliiioor ... 
2 1 Paratwara, 

( Mily. Can tint. 

j- 1,344 

907 
j- 911 

324 

1,034 

.5,424 

240 

23 

7 

6,094 


Of the to^vns Ellichpore is the largest, ha,ving a popttlation of 
27,782 souls; Oomrawuttcc conics next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akotc (in tlie Akolah district) hav¬ 
ing 14,000. The proportion between the sexes is compared 
with results from otlier parts of India, in the subjoined table:— 


1 

Females. 

Proportion of females to males. 

• 

All ages. 

Adults. 

Infants. 

North-Western Provinces- 

46 38 

47-50 

4t- 

Central Provinces 

48-8 

50- 

47 - 

Berar 

48-3 

48-8 

40 0 
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Tlic JUii.ssulinans and Oiit-castes are thus detailed. 


Syud 

JMussui.maks. 

Tribal. 

... 

I’athan 


... 37,787 

Mogul 


... 4,431 

Laliiviii 


720 

Soudliue 


ai 

Ar.iU 


2(53 

linUiUa 


41 

Turret; Ulioel... 

2 

Alulvk'i 


.] 80 

1>c!<kic1icc 


7 

.Miua 


234 

Irharaeli 


101 

M us8uiinau 

Coiiverta 

127 

Vakil uli 

Professionat. 

01 

Kacliliee 


2il 

I'rostitufccs 


107 

Kaiigar 


2*! 

!H ijada 


1 

Lakhari 


07 

Kasisi 


170 

8hcikh 

lUideJinUe. 

... 88,400 

Bhora 

iSectarkm. 

230 

li('lhuo%ii and Professors. 

IVfiulari 


308 

J|.>ivaugan 

.... 

0 

Ashkim 


10 

Ikuiva 


.. (>.> 

JSJujavai* 


23 

Kakeer 


. ],8!)2 


Total 

.. 154,031 


OuTUASTJiS. 

I Mhar. 

Somavanslii, Ailliucy, Telun;', 
MaJra.<ii, Lailooin, fSauler, 
AwiUi.itaii, Huhar, Bliiluug, 
I’erdeslii, liliat, Ilajam, V'ati«, 
Loadey, .\lalvi, (iopal, Ijiw- 


yaiiey, Mhiir, Labai, Uoiigi-a 

227,824 

Dhors 

2,048 

Khakrob (Bungee) 

.'H3 

Katcuk 

4,005) 

Dasroe 

24.3 

Vhinnh'ii\ 

Varadey, Perduslii, Marathuy, 
Daklince, Vuilufu, JTolai*. Hiu- 

dustai^i, C'hmukar, sMuuhoc... 

10,172 

Miiutf., 

M ang, Mftmtluiy, VVrtxlay, 

Jtant, TuUiiig, I>akhiiee» 

(rliutiday, Sariwlkar, Bjwujscu, 

'rcch< >ley, (»avadcv, Sa voluy, 

Devaifry, Lakliari, Samus •• 

3.7,4.73 

Kalanki 

4<> 

Pirastee 

8 

BaUaruyi 

2.32 

1 *aauo 

20 

KaikatU 

3,201 

Aravic 

1.7 

Heratl 

11 

Holar 

274 

JlllllOC 

2 

•UogUey 

.3.32 

Mailgi 

1,718 

Total 

20(5,111 

Wandering tribe (I’ai adUi) ... 

5,208 

301,370 


A ta,l)Jo of bliad is givou sliowiiig 1 to 2G5 in Bcrar against I 
to lo03 in Bombay i to 1503 in tbo United States and 1 to 
39(1, in tlie United Kingdom. Tliis result in Berar was to bo 
tested. Mr, Lyall remarks that most of the settled Maboir.e- 
daas must have desceuiled from tlio meu’\vlio originally follow¬ 
ed tlie invaders of the Deccan from tbo nortlx. All tbo Bbeels, 
who live along tbe skirts of the Santpooras, appear to have em¬ 
braced Isiamism, though they do not intermarry with the purer 
Malminedans, and the list shows that there are 127 converts 
who were not born in the faith. The clear, precise, and unmis- 
takeable nature of the Mahomedan belief, carrying one plain 
straight lino up to heaven, like a tall obelisk pointing direct to 
tJie sky without shadow of turnii^g, has mitintained general uni¬ 
ty of Mahomedan belief in a country where sects take root and 

o .i 



spring up as easily as hainboos. The lihora is tjjc only hcretio 
of luJian origin in these parts. Tor the Hiudns the old 
Vedic division into four great castes has been n^aiutained siinp^ 
ly because no better could be found, though in .fact only the 
BrahtiMus have kept up the demarcation. The Brahmins of 
Berar belong almost entirely-hy oiigin to Maharashtra. The 
Kuk.otriya .class contains mostly a set of very dubious preten¬ 
ders to the honour of Rajpoot descent. Mahrattas of no particu¬ 
lar family usually call themselves Thakoors—even a Kooubee 
will occasionally try to elevate himself thereby, while Purbhos, 
Kayuths, and other castes of mi.xed origin and good social status 
are constantly invading this military order. Tlic distinction is 
also claimed by the Rajaa of the Hautpoora hills who assert 
that they are Rajpoots depressod by tho necessities of mountain 
life, whereas they arc Gouds or Korkoos elevated by gonei’ationa 
of highland chieftainship. Here and there in Berar arc colonies 
of undoubted Rajpoot origin, but the 01113 '^ pure Rajpoot family, 
111 the Rajpootaua sense, yet (li.scovered is the house of the 
Jadow Rajah Sindkhair whiidi intermarries with the noblest 
ehwis of Rajpootana., and which has lately made a show of groat* 
j uluctance to permit a poor kiusinau to espouse the Guikwar’s 
.laughter. 

Under the he.iiding Vaisyas are placed all tho commercial 
cla.sses of Hindus, tho north-country Marwarees and Augurwal- 
bus, with those who arc known by the general term Bunya, and 
a few castes like the Koratee^ from the south, of the-ittvs,* who 
do not seem to be well known out of Berar. 

Tire division of Sudras, of course, includes, the hulk of the po¬ 
pulation and the groat majority of tho industrial classes. First 
en the list come tbo groat cognate a,gricnltural communities of 
KiMHhccis and Malccs, among whom are many subdivisions and 
specific diversities with separate names; but in Berar as in M 3 f-- 
sore, they all eat together, althougli they do not intezmaiTy. Kooii- 
hces and Maleen eat flesh, drink liipior moderately, and their 
widows may always remarry if they choose, excepting the widows 
of Hesmookhs, who ajie high caste prcjudicc.s, Tho Koskteen or 
Aveaviug castes are well known. ^J’he Bunjania are compara¬ 
tively numerous in their oocupatieii as carriers and 

travelling commissariat is rapidly going, and during their 
transitional stage they give a good deal of trouble to the Police. 
The Dhwhguvs are sheep farmers, and Hutkiir is the name of 
ojie of their clans, which still holds much land on the border 

• Tko KiUaJjir oi Assoergmh, when the Jinglish invested it, was JcshuntKao 
i,a>\ 
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of the Nizam’s territory, and was not long ago notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion. The Bhoee has recently fallen under 
suspicion of belonging to a widely spread primitive tribe; and 
the Oarjntgareea are counted, because it can hardly be credited 
that so many live by this profession, which consists simply in 
conjuring away hailstorms. Any one who has watched the me¬ 
dicine man at work has witnessed a relic of pure Fetichism, 
possibly handed down from the pra)-Aryan races and their ear¬ 
liest liturgies. The Vidoors and Kt'ishna^mlcshees are really 
the same ; they are the descendants of Brahmins by women of 
inferior caste, and Krishnajivknhees is only astronomical meta¬ 
phor for describing a half breed, the term meaning literally 
“ dark fortnight” and referring to the half darkened orb of tho 
moon. 

The Out-castes have probably a strong infusion of the blood 
of the aboi'iginal race, whatever this may have been, though 
it may bo conjectured that a line tji'awn between people of 
Aryan and Turanian origin woidd relegate to the latter family 
all the Sudras of this part of India. The Mhars have 
been taken to be tho same with tlie Bhers, a very useful and ac¬ 
tive tribe in this country. The Mangs appear to be the lowest 
in the social scale of all. The paucity of the Khakrobs or 
Bhongeea, who are so strong up-country, is a serious sanitary dif¬ 
ficulty. The Kaikarees are a tribe formerly well known for 
their thieving habits. 

By aborigines are meant either those tribes who not yet scat¬ 
tered themselves abroad among the inhabitants of the plains, 
but who live together in bodies, observing peculiar customs, and 
sotnetimes speaking their own dialects, or dispersed families who 
have mixed with the general population, but Avhose name and 
appearance stamp them as belonging to the aboriginal types. 
The Gonds, Korkoos, and Blieels are the only completely pre¬ 
served specimens of tribes. The two first retain tlieir languages, 
while the Bheel tongue seems to have become extinct very re¬ 
cently, in Berar (like the Cornish in England J; its disuse being pro¬ 
bably expeditod by their general ccjnversion to Mahoiuedanism, 
Tlie Ramosee is said by Grant Dutf to bo of different tribe from 
the Bheel. The original Ru't'dhan among the Gonds answered 
to the Bhat among the Hindus, but many seem to have settled 
as a separate species of Gond in the plains. The Kolees have 
among them several substantial Patels, and they have fairly 
reaclmd the agricultural stage of society here. They are said 
to form two distinct tribes, one of which has apparently been 
reclaimed from a wild life more recently than tbg other, which 
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still claims certaiu rights granted at a time when the Kolees, 
under their naiks or chiefs, guarded the hill passes and kept for 
Government the highlands hf the Balaghat. The And, Aurukhs 
and Kolama are curious races, about whom we have no informa¬ 
tion. The And are cultivators, they eat all kinds of meat, and bury 
their dead ; but they will not feast on dead cattle, as a Dher will, 
and a Brahmin will visit them on ceremonial occasions. The 
Kolamn belong to Woon, the Lujjurs arc mostly hewers of wood 
on the fringes of the Sautpoora hills, and the are known 

to be drudges under the Goiids. 

Of the Hindu Sects the Linydeis are very well known in 
Western and Southern India; they have merely adopted a spe¬ 
cial outward sign of their adoration of one emblem of Siva. 
If it be true that they usually bury their dead, this peculiarity 
may show that they consider their bodies set a 2 )art and sancti¬ 
fied to the divinities, but Mr. Lyall does not know that they re¬ 
present any separate dogma or meral conviction. Like all the lead¬ 
ing Hindu sects, the Lingaots muster a strong following among 
the trading classes. Jain is the name of the religion profess¬ 
ed by SwraoyeeH. Almost all the Marwames of Berar belong* 
to this remarkable heresy, which is perhafis founded on a sort 
of Protestantism, an assertion of the right to worshiir without 
Brahminical intermediation, so that, in this case, we are interest¬ 
ed in statistics which may measure the flow or ebb of the tide. 
The tailors are numerous among the Jains, as in other sects, 
which lean towards speculative doctrino and spiritual indepen¬ 
dence—occupations which are sedentary, social, do not hinder 
conversation, and breed irreverent free-thinking in religion 
and politics all the world over. For instance, the Bishnoees of 
Berar are nearly all Sirapees,* and their tenets stamp them as 
decidedly “ Broad Church they have recently had a secession 
from their main body of the more advanced brethren, who eat 
and drink forbidden victuals, under the special dispensation of 
a holy man, whom they adopted after death as their patron saint. 
The existence in B»rar of even 18 liai Basis should not be un¬ 
noticed, for these form another biaiich from the sann^stock 
with the Sutnamees, who have had, such prodigious success 
among the Chumars’ of Chutteesgurh in the Central Provii.- 
CQS. Both sects are known in Him us an and the Punjab, and 
as their votaries always belong mainly to the lowest castes, 
while their tendency is against idolatry and Pharisaic intole¬ 
rance, it is important to watch the spread of this resistance to cor¬ 
rupt anil conservative Brahmanism. Pt;rhaf)s the most curious 
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of all the Berar sectaries are the Man Bhowa, an order of Cceno- 
bities which really reproduces some of the characteristics of 
mediaeval monasticism. Its numbers arc of both sexes; they 
are vowed to celibacy, though they form one community; they 
wear black clothes, and as not only the males but the females 
shave the head, the latter bear a startling resemblance to Eu¬ 
ropean nuns. They wander about the country in bands, and 
often receive into their fraternity children, 'whom the people 
devote to a religious life in performance of vows made. They 
seem to be venei’ated by the people, though they are detested 
by the Brahmins with a venomous hatred. They are connected 
with the Jye Kisiteneeas of the Punjab, but one of their princi¬ 
pal monasteries or “ Mimtta” is at Rithpore, near Ellichporo, 
and they seem to reside all over Maharashtra. Some of them 
have married and settled down in villages; * their preaching is 
very anti-Brahminical. 

Of the remaining denominations the NanuJcshaJiees have 
their own sacred books, but the rest may be described generally 
as mere religious vagrants and professed ascetics, not heretical 
tlissidents, but persons who carry orthodoxy to its extreme. The 
Suniasees, who represent the Brahmins that have abandoned 
the joys of this world, are ominously few, and though the Oosains 
are numerous, yet very many of these have long ago returned 
to a secular life, and have merely inherited the name. Mr. 
Lyall remarks that if, for example, we could ascertain by our 
periodical census that the numbers of ascetics and religious va¬ 
grants were rapidly diminishing, and that during the same period, 
the free-thinking or independent sects were fast increasing (as 
he believes them to be), either by the creation of new sects or 
the reinforcement of old ones, we shotild thus be able to chroni¬ 
cle a remarkable phase in the development of national thought 
and convictions. Such signs and tokens might even be allowed 
to have a kind of political importance, although it would of 
course be a kind far inferior to statistics of an increase in the 
total population, the spread of agriculture, Itie import of cotton 
piece goods, and other evidences of great material prosperity ! 

Mysore. 

No regular census has been taken, but the statistics are pre¬ 
pared by the revenue officers. Mysore contains 3 Divisions ;— 


* Toolsoe Baie, the celebrated mistress of Jeswunt Eao Holkar, was a 
Manbhow woman. 




Mysore. Coorg. 


lie 



Squavej 1867-68. 
Miles. 

1866 67. 

Increase. 

Average. 

Nnrididroog 

AshfcHgram 

Niigiif 

9,095'15,4.5.394 
7,345 13,19,193 
10,563^10,65,128 

1.5,35,743 

13,14.936 

10,58,443 

9,652 

4,257 

C,CS6 

170 

179i 

lOl" 

27,003j3,929,715 

3,909,121 

20,594 



The census of the famine year 1866-G7, shewed a decrease 
as compared with that of the previotis year of 15,000. The 
increase of 20,594i, may be viewed as the natural accompaiii- 
rnent of a comjiaratively good season, and the result of a return 
to their homes of those wlio had been driven to seek t he means 
of subsistence elsewherd In 1800-07 the number of Europeans 
and East Indians was 14,302, of Mabemedans 172,255 and of 
Hindoos 3,724,178, Since the first census in 1840-41 after we as^ 
sumed the direct administration the population has increased 
about a million in 20 years or 27 per cent. 

Ooorg. 

Coorg is situated in latitude 12° 20' 20", and longitude 4° 30' 46." 
It is bounded on the north by the Hemavati river; on the southi, 
by the Tambacheri pass; on the west by South Caiiara and 
North Malabar; and on the east by the My.sore country. Cooi'g' 
was surveyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Eoyal Engineers in 
1817, who has written a very interesting memoir of the stjrvey. 
The coffee estates are now being surveyed. Of 2,400 square 
miles 520 are cultivated, 1,720 culturable and 148 unculturable. 
There are 108 miles of road. 

Mountains and Elevated Tracis .—The aspect of Kodugu or 
Coorg presents an ..entire forest, the long and narrow cultivated 
valleys enclosed within it serve but to render those vast woods 
more striking. The whole of the eastern boundary presents 
a remarkable line of demarcation exhibiting an almost un¬ 
interrupted and impervious wood from the Burmagerry Hills, 
till reaching the Caveiy; this space is wholly uninhabited. Ad¬ 
vancing westward the woods decrease in density, as the country 
improves in cultivation, and become gradually thinner till 
reaching the Western Ghauts; the immediate summits of rvhich, 
partially bare of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. 
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South froiti Veerajeiidrapett those jungles become less impene¬ 
trable, and the whole of Kiggutnad, (with the exception of the 
•eastern boundary) including the Burmagerry Hills, is compara¬ 
tively open, at least when contrasted with the deep forests of 
the contiguous districts. Approaching towards the north, the 
thick umbrageous woods of the central parts give way to the date, 
sandal and other trees and shrubs of a moi-e -meagre soil, leaving 
Y^elasavera Shime an almost perfectly cl)am])aign tract. But a 
small portion of the summits of the Ghauts is free from jungle; 
their western face presents a continued forest of immense sta¬ 
ture, partially subsiding at some distance from their ba.se; wood 
however is the unvaried feature of these regions. The Western 
Ghauts, running nearly from north to south, divide this territo¬ 
ry into two unequal portions differing in many essential parti¬ 
culars; the general configuration of both, however, is abrupt and 
broken, the snost prominent ridge of mountains as to height and 
extent is that forming the suipinits of the Ghauts. This chain 
is unequal in its elevation, and somewhat iftegular in its direc¬ 
tion, having a large curvature immediately at the head of the 
•Thorikahna Ghaut. The ridge, however, experiences but little 
interruption in the course of 60 miles, running from Soobramane 
on the north to the Prumagerry Hills on the south; towards 
the west it fall.s with great steepness, the descent from the sum¬ 
mit to the foot being generally from 2| to S miles, the.first part 
of which is particularly rapid. To the east this chain has in 
many places a precipitous descent, and is generally steep, the 
declivity extending, however, but for a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance, its length bearing no compariso^i with that of the west¬ 
ern face. Innumerable ridges branch off from this range, but 
all diminutive in proportion to the parent from which they 
spring; they decrease in height as they recede from this ridge, 
but have everywhere narrow summits and steep declivities. 
Todiaudamol, situated ISJ miles almost directly west of Veera- 
jendrapett, detaches itself in a picturesque manner from this co¬ 
lossal range and raises its pointed summit above all others. This 
beautiful hill, the most elevated in this part of the Ghauts, can 
only be viewed with effect at some distance beneath its base : 
its measurement is 5,682 feet above the level of the sea. Soob¬ 
ramane, part of the same ridge, situated on the northern 
confines of Coorg and partly separating it from Mysore, has 
nearly simiW cla.ims to pre-eminence, it being only S9 feet low¬ 
er. The height of these two points will convey some idea of the 
elevation of this chain, which, on an average, is in scarcely any 
place more than from 400 to 800 feet below them. 
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Coorg. 

Tbe Bruniagerry Range of Hills, running in a direction from 
east to west and situated on the southern limits, constituting a 
formidable natural barrier between Coorg and Wynaad, is the 
next in importance. Its general height may be about 4,600 feet 
above the level of the sea ; it consists of a table-land, from tbe 
elevated plain of which detached summits rise. Devasi Betta 
is the highest of those, being only, however, from 100 to 150 feet 
inoi'e elevated than the other peaks. The northern face of this 
range has a steeper ascent, and of greater length than that 
looking towards tlie southward, thus giving to Wynaad tbe ap¬ 
pearance of having a higher general level than Coorg. Devasi 
Betta is a place of pious celebrity, and has been the residence of 
Sunneeashees for time immemorial. Numerous devotees resort to 
the small spring at its foot, from which issues the Lutchman- 
teerth river, and a journey to Devasi Betta is'supposed to add 
efficacy to this i)ilgriina.ge. 

Of the minor ridges, that ij.upporting the table-land *upou 
which Madakcre TU' Mercara lies, is the most conspicuous. 
Noorkul Naad, rising on the south-eastern extremity of this chain, 
is the highest point of it. Those ranges branching off from the 
stupendous mountain of Soobramaue are next in consideration ; 
running from that hill they pass along the northern boundary 
for a considerable distance, and are high and steep. Number¬ 
less insulated hills giving way to steep slopes chequer the sur¬ 
face of the country ; of these Kote Betta is the most remark- 
jible. I’his immense mountain lies 9 miles nearly north of Mer- 
cara. Its elevation is not greatly below that of the range of 
Ghaut-s, and its base occupies a great extent of country. 'I'lio 
summit of this hill is comparatively flat, forming a kind of wav¬ 
ing table-land ; its sides alone are clothed with forest, and in¬ 
numerable cultivated valleys occupy the recesses on them. Al¬ 
most immediately on the top of Kote Betta there is a fine re¬ 
servoir of water, which, in every season, retains a constant sup¬ 
ply : close to it is a rude temple dedicated to some of the nu¬ 
merous deities that fhare the homage of those mountains. 

Plahis .—Covered with chains of hills of equally various ele¬ 
vation and direction, the aspect of the country is greatly diversi¬ 
fied, but its general and almost invariable feature is rugged- 
• ness. The whole of the western portion of the upper country 
lying in the vicinity of the range of Ghauts is abrupt and moun- 
twinous. Quitting this alpine tract, and approaching the eastivard, 
the various ramifications of those hills lose themselves in the 

S low ridges, which insensibly subside in the undulating 
3 of the most eastern parts. The aspect of Yolasavora 
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Sbime is of this waving nature, and though not immediately 
flat, lias.a much larger portion of plain than any'other part of 
the country. Descending the Ghauts whose mountainous wall 
gives the upper country the appearance of an immense terrace, 
we find the superficies of the lower districts equally marked by 
those rugged asperities that distinguish the more elevated tract. 
Qiiitting the lofty ridges that descend from the range of the 
Ghauts, the higher acclivities give way to eminences of lesser 
magnitude, which gradually sink into steep but low slopes in¬ 
finitely varied as to shape and extent; those again are lost in 
the gentle undulating rocky table-land of which the more west¬ 
ern parts are formed. 

Forests .—The whole of Coorg Proper is clothed with stately 
forest. It is, however, the declivities of the Ghauts where the trees 
attain their greatest magnitude. This stupendous ridge, though 
steep, is neither broken nor rocky, and being everywhere covered 
with a rich stratum of mould, brings to maturity timber of a pro¬ 
digious .size. A largo portion of the eastern boundary presents a 
wide extent of forest, but though by no means of scanty growth, 
■•it is so comparatively with that which shades this chain of moun¬ 
tains. Bamboos in all their varieties compose a large part 
of these interminable woods, and this most useful and beautiful 
reed is here found in the greatest excellence. The jungles are 
difficult to traverse in many places. The rattan of various dimen¬ 
sions, an<l nearly of as good a quality as that brought from the 
Eastern Islands, together with the delicate reed from which the 
Hindus make their pens, aided by innumerable rare plants and 
creepers, not unfrequently form an impervious underwood. 

Rivers .—The -waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of Ghauts, 
fall into the sea, washing both coasts of the Peninsula, those of 
the vipper country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, while those 
of the lower districts are lost.in the Indian Ocean. None of the 
rivers of Coorg are considerable, either as to breadth or depth; 
their supply of water, however, is everywhere generally abundant 
and constant.'Their sources lying so elevated, added to the steep 
declivity of the country, impels their streams with a rather rapid 
course. They are, with the exception of the Coomardarry, not na¬ 
vigable, and are almost wholly useless for transport of any kind, 
except when swelled by the periodical rains, during the continu¬ 
ance of which rafts might be used on them. The inequalities of 
the country through which those rivers shape their course, and 
the general height and steepness of their banks (while they aro 
not subject to overflow) necessarily preclude the possibility of 
their promoting culture by a diffusion of their waters. There 
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are no works or anicivts of any description on then), the numer¬ 
ous subordinate rivulets answering all the purposes of artificial’ 
irrigation. I’he whole of the minor streams intersecting Coorg 
vary only particularly in size, their general characteristics (a 
rather deep and rugged bed, through which alternately flows a 
shallow rivtilet, or rushes a tempestuous torrent, as influenced by 
the seasons) being in most other instances ipiite similar. 

The chief rivers are these:—Coorg Proper gives birth to 
the Cater, 1 / and tAvo principal streams tributaries to it, the 
tiooi'miu'ut!y on the north and Lutck'tnanieerih on^he 
south. The former runs for its whole extent within the 

country joining it, at the village of Coodigay (on the boun¬ 
dary). The latter continues its coui-se for some distance 

through Mysore, and fertilizing the districts on its borders, 
unites with the parent stream at Chunchinacutta in My¬ 
sore. The rivers of Hindustan, from their beneficial 
eTects, are the supposed offspring of some divinity, and 
their rise and confluence ai’o held in religious veneration bj' the 
Hindoos. Each river has its parent deity, and a wild and fanciful 
polytheism makes them the scene of .some remarkable events con-, 
nected with their mythological history. I’he source of the Cavery 
does not fail to attract the devotion of the superstitiou.s. It issues 
from the recesses of the Western Ghauts, and the spring from 
Avhieh it takes its rise is fabled to have been a nymph of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, the darighter of one of the seven rishees, who, 
while perfonning thapus (or penitential devotion), dissolved into 
the little fountain which now yields its modest and distant “ tri¬ 
bute to the ocean.” Immediately on passing Bagamundla it is 
joined by the Kauniky, the naiad of whose stream is, like her 
sister goddess, the subject of a romantic fiction. Ishw’ara is 
worshipped at the,source of this river ; his temple, however, is 
exceedingly small and mean. Indeed the place altogether OAves 
its celebrity to its sanctity, and must rest its claim to distinction 
on its intrinsic excellence, being devoid of architectural gran¬ 
deur. If the weary devotee foms his expectations from the 
splendid edifices of Benares or Juggarnaut, or the numberless 
other holy places, in. making the pilgrimage of which this forms 
a stage, he Avill be disappointed. No remnants of antiquity de¬ 
corate this interesting spot. The sacred spring is in the form of 
a reservoir of about 10 feet square and 2 deep ; it is enclosed 
amidst mountains, (those in its immediate vicinity are dedicated' 
to the seven patriarchs) and is surrounded by a A^dld and pictur¬ 
esque scenery. The road from Bagamundla is nearly 3 miles, 
itrixiding gently among the heights, but has none of those monu- 
toi-^nts on it Avhich frequently adorn the fiA'(m;e leading to j) re- 
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markable place of worship. There are 3 temples immediately at 
the junction' of the Cavery and Kanniky, they are dedicated to 
the Hindoo Triad. These edifices, though considerably more 
elegant than that above, merit but little attention. The sungam 
©r point of confluence is reckoned holy, altho;igh of greatly in¬ 
ferior efiicacy to the source. 

A branch of the Soornavi'utty issues from the table-land 
©n •which Mcrcara is situated ; its waters, however, chiefly flow 
from Kote Betta and the numerous mountainous ridges and 
minor heights that run in every direction from this immense hill. 
The countless rivulets that contribute to swell this fine stream, 
offer no exception to the general observations that have 
been made. The Dood Holay or Luchmanteerth is the principal 
channel by which the water of the southern parts are conveyed 
to the Cavery. The river rises amongst the Brummagerry Hills, 
its source, situated at the foot of this ridge, is a place of pilgrim¬ 
age. The little spring, however, that is the object of religious 
veneration, has uotliing but its superstitious sanctity and the 
picturesque Avildness of the surrounding scenery to recom¬ 
mend it to observation. The Burray Pollay is a branch of the 
Brullypatam river, which falls into the sea at the town of .that 
name, and is navigable for small craft as far as lllicoor, a village 
on its banks, situated 16’G miles from the foot of the Chauts.- 
The Hemmawutty is now the only river of consequence- 
above the Ghauts. It rises in the hilly parts of Bullum,. 
and the waters of Goorg contribute but little to its stream. 
The Hemmawutty passes for an inconsiderable distance along, 
the northern boundary. Its bottom is sandy, and its depth little 
more than 3 feet in the fair season, which is the only period when' 
it is fordable. The banks are steep, and, like the other rivers in the- 
interior, it is incapable of irrigating the country on its borders. 

The minor rivers are the Voomardary, the Noojeekul and the 
Pi'uswaunnie. 

Climate. —The rainfall at Mercara in 1867 was 111 inches,, 
of which 91 fell from June to September. The heat in the shade 
varied from a minimum of 64° at sunrise, a maximum of 85° at 
2 p. M., and a mean of 73j at sunset, in May, to 53°, 80° and 65° 
re.spectively, in December. The prevailing winds are east from 
January to May, west from June to September and west to- 
north north-east and east from October to December. 

Civil Divisioios. —The Superintendent of Coorg is the 
chief authority. He is subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg, and in judicial matters, to the Judicial 
Commissioner of those Provinces. As Magistrate, he can< 
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Dmwiiy of PdpvilatMm, qf India. 

Coorg contains 22,100 houses inhabited by 113,581 persons or 
47i to the square mile. Of these 32,556 are men, 34**294 wo¬ 
men, 26,019 male children and 20,712 female children under 
12. Of the whole 210 are Europeans, 30 are East Indians, 
1,583 are Native Christians, 24,890 are Coorgs, and 83,500 are 
Hindoos, 3,318 are Mahomedans, 20 are Parsees, and 30 are 
Buddhists and Jains. As to occupation 30,000 are agricul¬ 
turists and 2,769 non-agriculturists. The prevailing languages 
are Coorg, Cauarese, Malayaluin, Tamil, Tooloo, Hiudostauee 
and English. The immigration during the year amounted to 
17,037 chiefly coolies for the coffee estates, and are in addi¬ 
tion to the total population of 113,581. 

Density of Population of all India- 



Census year. 

• 

Per Scpiare 
Milo. 

BritLsIi India 

1861 to 1868 

129 

British India without Feudatory States 

1864 to 1868 

15J9 

Madras 

1867 

214 

Bombay and Sindh 

Estimate. 

95 

Lower Bengal, Hooghly District 

>♦ 

900 

JN. \V. i’rovinces, Benares District .. 

1865 

797 

Punjab 

. 1868 

184 

Central Provinces 

1866 

183 

British Burmah 

1867 

79 

Mysore ... ... 

1867 

14,5 

Berar 

1867 

128 

Coorg 

Estimate. 

48 

Netherlands India 

Estimate. 

40 

Great Britain and Ireland 

1861 

253 

England and Wales 


347 

Ireland 


181 

Scotland 

• 

101 

Belgium 

1866 

440 

Saxony 

1861 

328 

Netherlands... 

1866 

298 

Italy 

1864 

220 

France 

1866 

177 

Germany 


175 

Prussia 


169 

Switzerland ... 

1860 

157 

Austrian Empire 

1866 

148 

Spain 

18r)7 

90 
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JEtiropeam aiid Ead Indium in Jndia. 


The population of the Gangetic Valley is doubtless denser 
than any district in Europe, or even in China where anarchy 
has been so frequent. 


Baces and Oreeds- 


Europeans ami Aniericnns. 


Officers and Soldiers 

1868 

68,000 

Municipal Calcutta 

186.’) 

11.224 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

Estiiiiate. 

8,000 

Bombay Cit}* 

1864 

8,415 

Madras City 

Estimate. 

3,000 

N. W. Province.s 

1866 

22.692 

Punjab 

1808 

17,9.38 

Central Provinces 

1866 

6.026 

British Buriuali 

1867 

6,409 

Mysore ... ... i ... 

1866 

14.302 

Coorg 

1867 

210 

Berar 

1867 

903 

Bengal and the rest of India 

E stiinate. 




156,119 


We have not entered an estimate of the very huge number 
of English settler.s in the I’ea and Indigo districts of Ben¬ 
gal, because the figures for the Punjab, if not other Provinces, 
evidently include the Array, 'flic very partial and inaccurate 
census of Europeans in India taken in 1861 showed the num¬ 
ber to be 125,946 including the Army. 


East Indians nr Eurasians. 


•Calcutta in 1863 

... 11,0.36 

Bombay city in 1864 

... 1,891 

North-Western Provine s 1866 

... .6.069 

Madras city, estimate 

... 12,000 

Punjab ... ■ 

... 1,032 

Central Provinces . 

.. 757 

Coorg 

30 

The rest of Jndia 

. . 50,000 

Total 

... 8l,81S 
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Asiatic Christians. 

Protestants, by Missionary Census of 18G2 213,182 

Add 25 per cent, for 7 years \ip to 1868 ... 63,295 

Roman Catholics in British India 
Syrians, by Census of Travancoro and 
Cochin 

Armenians, cstiaxato 

Add Europeans^ ... ... 156,119 

,, East Indiana ... ... 81,815 

Total Christiam 


266,477 

641,923 

116,483 

5,000 

1,029,863 

2.37,934 

1,267,797 


Tho progress of Protestant Missions, especially among the abo¬ 
riginal tribes of South India, Chota Nagporo and Burmalt, lias 
been so groat since 1802 that the above figure of 206,477 is 
probably bolow the truth. The Missionary census taken in that 
year shows tho following :— * 


Native Protestant Christians, 



India and Cey¬ 
lon in 18^2. 


— 

Societies 

22 

31 


Stations ... ... -- ... 

318 

371 

386 

'()ut-8tatkm.s ... 

unknown. 

1,924 

2,307 

Forei^jn Missionaries 

305 

519 

541 

Native do. 

48 

140 

186 

N.itive Catechists 

608 

1,365 

1,776 

Native Churcbes 

331 

1,190 

1,542 

Oonunnnioaiits ... 

18,410 

31,249 

49,688 

Native Christians 

112,401 

153,816 

213,181 

Vurnaciilur Day Schools 

1.347 

1.562 

],8U 

•Scholurs .. ... 

47,504 

44.613 

48,300 

Boys’ Boarding Schools 

03 

lot 

108 

Christian Boys 

2,414 

2,720 

3,158 

Anglo-Vomaoular Schools ... 

126 

185 

103 

Scholars 

14,562 

23,377 

23,963 

Girls’Day Schools 

347 

371 

373 

<iir\s 

11,519 

16,8‘.19 

10,863 

Girls’Boarding Schools 

102 

114 

117 

Christian Girls 

2,779 

Ton languages. 

A 4,098 

4.201 

Translations of tho Bihio 

TwelYo. 

Fourteen. 

Ditto New Testament 

Five others. 

Three others. 

( 

Five others. 
Twenty books 

Separate Books 

... 

•• { 

in seven 
others. 

Scriptures circulated in ten years 

unknown. 


1,631,940 

Christian Tracts, Books, &:c. 

unknown. 


8,604,033 

Mission Presses 

V6 

£485 009 

25 

Expenditure in ten years ... ;. 

£190,(HIO 

£291,300 

Local Contributions 

£33,500 

£45,321 

£46,800 

Native Con^ibutious lostthreo years 

£13,1)119 

About £18,000 


The figures showing the Roman Catholic Missions are taken 
from the “ Madras Catholic Directory” for 1868. Their accuracy 
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1.2G Itoman Catholic Chrktians. Aborigines. Mussulmans. 


lif<s been cballengecl, and they are not gnarantecd bj’’ the priests 
themselves. But they forui the only information available :— 
Siriinncry of the llooiuii C.it/iotk filutlslk.'t of Jndia and Ceylon. 


Vicariitto Apofttolic. 

r.isliops. 

Priests. 

Catholic 

Cat liolii- 

Children 

rtttendinjf 

Under tlio Archbi¬ 
shop of (jttm. 

Popnlution. 

SeUouls, 

(’tilhoiie 

Kcbools. 

Priests. 

Population. 





1 

lil 

3(M2<5 

46 

2,200 

IG 

5.570 

flviluvsibad 


8 

G,«*5 

8 

3(K) 

2 

350 

Viza^iitmtam 

1 

18 

8,780 

27 

1,219 

none 

non© 

rou.<ii<’bory 


«» 

lir>,H«K) 

82 

2,H17 

4 

2.314 


i 

22 

22,om> 

2(> 

1,200 

none 

none 

Coitubator© 

1 

17 


20 

aOO 

none 

none 


1 

r>4 

141,222 

18 

2.01'0 

13 

2r),(«»0 



27 

5!t, 

70 

2,.500 

7 

ft,5fi0 

Vcran(*Jy 

1 

300 

23:}.iK)0 

:<23 

H,0*K) 

20 

40.O0O 

1 

37 

4y.<M)0 

r.o 

2.000 

12 

9,000 

Hloinbay 


■HI 

:{| 

20.:k«) 

14,300 

2« 

10 

1.7:JI 

7»o 

4.5 

none 

30,000 

Done 

TjktBil 


22 

H,»)f)0 

8 

:b'o 

tioiio 

none 

Western Ronjral .. 

i 

:u 

ll.OoO 

12 

l,.5ii0 

4 

230 

Kastorii Ik*ni;{il 

... 

9 

6,710 

7 

250 

4 

3,;ho 

Avjk and I’ojin 


19 

T.7r»0 

19 

l.ootl 

non© 


Msdavau TcuinsiUa 



(i.ulK) 

7 

(XiO 

3 



1 

h> 

7.000 

19 

Ht)() 

notio 

none 

Jnflna 


23 

.'>7,874 

3H 

1,378 

2 

1,000 

Culoiubo 


20 

102,222 

58 

2,701 

2 

50 

Total 

u 

H<)2 

031,.319 

871 

33,830 

134 

138,391. 


Aboriginal or Nan-Aryan Tribes. 


Madras (not speaking Tamil, Telugu, Ca- 


navese nor Malaya In 111 — Dr. 

Caldwell) 

On 0.000 

Central I’rovince.s, 1860 

••• 

1,995,003 

South Bengal, oatiinate 


4,000.000 

North East Bengal, estimate 


1,000,000 

Karens, 1807 ... 

«.. 

403,117 

Klivens and Vahang.s, 1807 

•*» 

51,502 

The rest of India, estimate ... 

31 iissnhnnns. 

4,000,000 

Punjab 

1808 

9,335,062 

N. W. Provinees 

1805 

4,105,200 

Central Provinces 

1800 

237,902 

Berar 

1807 

154,951 

Madras 

1807 

1,502.134 

British Bnrmah 

1807 

38,001 

Mysore ..." 

Estimate 

172,255 

3,318 

Coorg 

97 

Sindh 

77 

1,354,781 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 districts 

779,264 

„ Island 

1804 

145,880 

Calcutta ... ■ 

1800 

113,059 

Dacca Division 


2,493,174 

The rest of Bengal and Bombay, and 

Oudh 

estimate 

4.500,000 


12,009,342 


24,036,23? 
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Sikhs, 

laPuiyab ... ... 1,129,319 

Elsewhere, estimate ... ... 125,000 1,254,319 

The clenieuts Avhicli form the population of British India 
without the Feudatory States may thus be stated :— 

Christians 


Europeans 
East Indians 
Asiatics ... 

Jews 

Non-Aryans 
Buddhists 
Par sees 
Alussalmans 
Hindoos ... 


1.50,119 

81,815 

1,029,803 1,267,797 

8,000 

... 12,000,000 
... 4 , 000,000 
80,000 
... 25,000,000 

... 110,000,000 


Population of Asia- 

The following figures show^ the area and population of the 
principal States of A'sia ;— ■ • 


Statk-s OJt COUN- 
TIUES. 






U/elil Inj Evropeans 
( liiilia 
I (.'eyl<m 

J .Straits .Settlements 
1 Labuan and Sarawak 
Victoria 
t Mauritius 

Turkiatan & Siberia 

MetUerlands India *. 
Philipi)mos 
(loa, Timor & Macao 
Saigon 
lleunion 
J)>euch India 
Held bn Asiatics 

Afghauistan & Balkh 

Beloocbistan 

Burmab 

Siam 

Anam 

China . ... 

Japan 

Persia 

Tibet 

Eastern Turkiatan 
Arabia 

Turkey (in Asia) 


J,.5r,0,8;«i 200,424,072 
2.1,310' 2,049,728 

IjOU."., 282,831 

55 10,000 

29' 125,504 

708j 322,517 

5,000,000 24,000,000 


445,411 17,9.52,803 
52, (>47 2,(i79,500 

... 1,288,483 

1,408 183,491 

191 229,(X)0 

400,000 4,000,000^ 

100,0(K)i 500,000' 

200,000! 6,000,0001 

260,000j 600,000 

140,0001 6,000,000! 

1,297,999 367,'632,907 


186,604 

64.8,000 
1,000,000 
30(»,000 
1,200,000 
>50,000 


35,000,000 

4,400,000 

5,0()0,0(M) 

1,200,000 

8,000,000 

16,000,000 


129 Calcutta 
88 Col(>ml)n 
260 Singapore . 
180 Labuan 
4,327 Hong-Kong 
455 l“ort Louis 
r i Orenlnirg 
( Taslikiuid 
40 Batavia 
50 Alanila 
... (ioa 
... Saigon 
.. St. Benis 
1,2001’ondichery 

10 Kabul 
3* Khclat 
23 Mandalay 
23 Baukok 
47 Hud 
283 Peking 
99 Q S Jeddo 
^ (Miako 

70 Tehran 
5 Lhasa 
4 Yarkund 
7 Mecca 
29 Smyrna 


1,000,000 

4.5,000 

35,000 

3,000 

]25,6(»4 

40,000 

18,(.0U 

60,000 

15,000 

10,000 


60,000 

4,000 

90,000 

400,000 

100,000 

1,250,000 

700,000 

475,000 

85,000 

2.5,000 

6,000 

30,000 

150,000 
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Languages of In<lia. 


England thus rules a population of 203| millions in Asia, Rus¬ 
sia of 24 millions, Holland of 18 millions, Spain of 2| millions, 
Portugal of millions, and Franco of probably 2 millions. Eng¬ 
land directly rules, independently of the number whom she indi¬ 
rectly influences, nearly five times more of the population of Asia 
than the other five Powers of Europe together. 

Professor Dictcrici of Berlin, c.stimating the population of the 
■world at about 1,300,()0(),0()0, reckons the Caucasian race to num¬ 
ber 309,000,000; the Mongolian, 552,000,000 ; the Negro and 
Ethiopian, 190,000,000 ; the Malay, 200,000,000; the American 
Indian, 1,000,000. Divided according to religious creeds, he 
computes the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Homan Catholics, 
170,000,000; Hreck Orthodox, 89,000,000; Protestant, 
70,000,000;) tSe Jews at 5,000,000; the Mahomodans at 
160,000,000 ; the Heathens or Pfigans at 200,000,000 ; the Asia¬ 
tic jluddhists at 600,000,000. 


Distribution of Languages- 

Of the three great Families of Languages, the Iiulo-Germa- 
nic, Semitic and Txnanian, the first is represented in India only 
by the Indie and Iranic classes ; the Semitic contributes only an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
by a few Jew.s ; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
is largely represented, including the Thaic, Himalayic, Lohitio 
Eel and Dravidic. 

The Indie c.Utfts of the Indo-Germanic family has eleven repre¬ 
sentatives in India—Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, Siudhi, Marathi, 
Gujerati, Nepalese, Ooryia, Assamese, Kashmeri and Doghra. 
I’he Hindi i.s most widely sj^oken and is in eight dialects, 
Bengalee begins at the point going cast where Hindi leaves off, 
until it is supplanted by Assamese and Ooryia. Punjabi and Sin- 
dhi are spoken in the Punjab and Sindh. Marathi is the lan¬ 
guage of South Botiibay and Central India, Guzerati of North 
Boinbay. Doghra- is spoken in the hills and Kashmeri in the 
valleys of Kashmere. The Iranic da^s of the Indo-Germanic 
family has modern repre.sentatives, Persian, Kendish, Pushtu 
Ossiti'nian and Armenian. The Pushtu is spoken in the north- 
■\vcstcin j)ortions of the Punjab. 
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Tlie Southern branch of the Tui-anian family finds numerous 
representatives amou^ all the non-Aryan tribes of Indijr, and 
among the Hindoos and Mussulmans South of the Vindhyas. 
Of the members of the Thaic Siamese class we have the Khamti 
spoken in Burmah, the Mon in Pegu and the Shan in Tenas- 
serim. Of the Himalayic class Mr. Beames gives the follow¬ 
ing 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


G. 

7. 

8 . 

D. 


Bhotia Bhotanta. 
Lcpcha I 
Limbu ) 

Kiranti; valley of the 
Arun, eastern Nepal. 
Murmi, eastern No^ial, 
higher ranges. 
Gurung, ditto. 

Newar, Central Nopal. 
Magar, lower ranges. 
Central Nepal. 
Bamhu, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal. 


10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
1C. 
17.. 
18. 
I!). 
20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


( Oudh Terai. 
Vay uV^ayu) i Hayusare 
Kusunda, / 

e.a.stern Nepal). 
Sunwar, western Nejml. 

Saipa, ditto. 

Kauawari or Milchan. 
Tibarskad. 

Hundesi. 

Harhi *or Dorhi,') 

Den war, | 

Pahri, I Central 

Kaswar, f Nepal, 

Pakhya, 

Thaksya, 


I 

J 


3. The Lohitic Burmese class contains— 


1 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


Burme.se. 15. 

Dhimal—Nepal & Bhotan 
Tei'ai. IG. 

Mechi, ditto. 

Barro, Cachar. 17. 

Garo, Garo Hills. 18. 

Aka, northern frontier ofl9. 
Assam. 20. 


Abor, „ 

Mismi, „ 

Miri, „ 

Dofla, „ 

Kassia (Cossya), southern 
frontier of Assam. 
Mikir, „ 

Angami Naga, „ 

Naga, „ 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


124. 

|2.5. 

;2G. 


Siugpho, southern fron¬ 
tier of As.sam. 

Rookie, North of Chitta¬ 
gong, Tipperah, &c. 


Mug, Arracan. 

Khumia, 


Mru, 

)) 

Sale, 

>» 

TungWu, 

>> 

Kukheng, 

Koladyn 

river dialects. 


(said to be very numer¬ 
ous.) ” • 

Mui>ipoorec dialects. 
Koreng dialects. 

Karen dialects. 
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LamjiUijm of India. 


4. The Kol class contains— 


1. 

Sonthal. 

G. 

Khdnd of Sambhalpore, 

2. 

Kol of Chyebassa. 


&c. 

3. 

Bhumij of Purulia. 

7. 

Gond. 

4. 

Mandali, Chota Nagpore. 

8. 

XJraon ofSirgujali. 

6 . 

Kolehan or Ho. 

9. 

Rajinahali. 

5. 

The Dravidian class compnsc.s- 

— 

1. 

Telugu. 

i 

Tudu, Nilgiri Hills. 

2. 

Tamil. 

8. 

Budugur, ” 

3. 

Kanarese. 

1 9. 

Irular, ” 

4. 

Malav'alam. 

i 30. 

Kohatar, " 

6 . 

Tuluvu. 

I 11. 

Brahui, Bihrehistan. 

C. 

Kodugu, Coorg. 

12 . 

Singhalese, Ce^don. 


The |3rovalent theory is that at an early period the whole of 
India, in common witli. all East'eni and Southern Asia was held 
by races speaking languages of the Turanian I'ainily. The Arj'- 
an race, speaking a language of the ludo-Gerrnanic family, enter¬ 
ed India from the north-west, and gradually w'orked its way 
down the valley of the Ganges, driving the Turanians into the 
then almost impenetrahle forests and hills of the south. The tide 
of expulsion was chi'eHy southwards. UncoiKpiered Turanian race.s 
already held the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas and the 
deadly forests of the Terai; whereas the great “ Dakshiuaranyti,” 
or southern forest, was, as far as we know, uninhahitod ; and 
consequently the migration of the flying Turardans was Jess res¬ 
tricted in that direction. A considerable number of'J'uraidans 
remained still in the valley of the Gauges. At much a later 
pei'iod the Arj^an colonies penetrated the hills of Nepal and the 
western and central Himalayas but did not entirely drive out 
the Turanian population. Hence the perplexing niixture of dia¬ 
lects in the Himalayas. In tiie south, again, the Turanians held, 
and still hold, the two ranges of the Kajmahal and Kymore hills 
and the wild couritry which stretches south-east to Oris.sa and 
south-west to the Nerbudda Tho.se Turanian tribes who pene¬ 
trated into the oxtVeme soiith were afterwards civilized by Brah¬ 
mins from Ar 3 ’an India, but those who lived in the hill ranges 
remamed in the original savage state. This explains why in the 
Dravidian class of languages we find so many words of Sanskrit 
origin ; and why the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese peoples are 
in possession of a civilization so far superior to that of the Coles 
and Gonds. To the east, the hill ranges wdrich divide Assam from 
Bylhet, and Tipperah and Chittagong ranges, mark the utmost 
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limits of living Arj’an extension. In the fossilized form of Pali, 
an Aryan language was carried by Buddhism into the Siamese 
Peninsula, Java, and the Asiatic Archipelago. The Mahome- 
dan invasions of India did not alter the areas thus occupied. 
The invaders were a very mixed multitude, consisting of Arabs, 
Pei’sians, Afghans, Turks of the Chatagai, Osbek and other 
tribes, and Mongolians generally. The only results, as far as 
language is concerned, of their arrival in India, were the 
creation of the Urdu or Hindustani and the introduction of a 
mass of Arabic words which have established themselves in al¬ 
most every Indian language, though their influence is more per¬ 
ceptible in those of the Indo-Germanic family than in those of 
the Turanian. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following statistics of the people speak¬ 
ing the Dravidian tongues. 

Tamil ... ... .. 10,000,000 

Telugu ... ... * .., 14,000,000 

, Canarese ... ... ... .5,000,000 

Malayalum ... ... ... 2,500,000 

Tulu ... ... ... 160,000 . 

Tuda, Kota, Gond and Ku ... 500,000 

32,150,000 

Mr. W. W. Hunter in his “ Comparative Dictionary of the non- 
Aryan Languages of India a.nd High Asia” estimates the non- 
Aryan element in India as eighty millions strong. In it.s tin- 
mixed form we have seen that it is now about twelve millions 
strong within our own borders. 
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Th<i (hotugical Survey. 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE SURVEYS. 

The Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey, begun in I 8 . 0 G under Dr. Oklbam, 
who is still its Superintendent, follows the ordinary Trigono¬ 
metrical and Topographical Surveys, on whose maps it de¬ 
pends in most cases. Considering the enormous extent of 
territory, the smallness of the staff of surveyors, and the phy¬ 
sical difficulties to be encountered, the extent of country com¬ 
pleted since that time is surprising. 

The following is a summary of the formations of the Indian 
Peninsula, in ascending order. The age of the Indian coal-fields, 
the whole of which are included between the parallels of 20 ° and 
25° N., is Upper Carboniferous,*of a ratber later stage than that 
of the true coal-measures of Britain, and more closely allied to 
the “ fern-coal” series of Silesia :— ^ 

1. Lacbentian ? Granitoid Gneiss—highly metamorphic, 
and traversed by iunumevablo trap dykes. This is the 
floor of the other formations. 

2. Quartzone, micaceous, and hornblendic rocks—much con¬ 
torted. 

3. Lowek Sirubian, or Cambrian.— Sub-metamorphic schists 
and massive conglomerates of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian.— The Vindhyan series, principally sandstones, 
distributed into four groups. 

5. Carboniferous. —(a) Mountain-limc.stone of the Salt 
Range, classified as such from the fossils collected by Dr. 
Fleming. 

( 6 ) Tlic Talcheer scries, sandstones for a peculiar char¬ 
acter and cqlour, resting on a “ boulder bed,” or ancient 
single beach. 

(c) The'coal-bearing rocks of India, forming the coal¬ 
fields of Damuda, Neibudda, &c. 

6. Permian ? or intermediate. — Beds with reptilian remains, 
representing, in Dr. Oldham’s opinion, the physical break 
between the Palmozoic and Mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated here as doubtfully Permian. 

7. Triassic.— Upper and Lower. In this latter there are 
beds of limestone with ceratites (Mu.schel kalk?). 

8 . KHiETio Beds —with characteristic fossils. 
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0. LiassIC GtilOUP—divided iutoan Up 2 ) 0 r and Lower Series!. 

10. Jurassic Group— with Cycadem. .Divided into Upper, 

Middle, and Lower Sta|^o.s. 

11. Crktaceous SeriIss— with fine foruis of Aininonitcs 

and other shells. 

12. Eocene.— («■) Nummulitic limestones. 

(b) Fresh-water deposits of hikes ; over, and through, 
which sheets of lava have heeu erupted. 

13. Miocene.— “ Laterite,’’ and other .strata of several kinds. 

14. Putcene. —Ossifei'ous Onivids, Clay.s, &c. 

15. Recent. —Gravels, Clays, and Mud of Rivers, &c. 

The Report for 18G7 refers only to the last nine months of 
that year. 

Bengal and, the Upper Provinces. —In 1860-07 a reconnois- 
sance was made of the country lying south of the districts wliich 
were under detailed examination near Raneegunj and Hazarechagh., 
and extending westwards to Uie south of the Rewah country, 
including a large portion of the great <lrainage hasin of the 
Mahanuddi. Proceeding from Ramghur to Ranchi, and thence 
•to Pertabgurh, Mr. Medlicott found the greater part of the 
road to e.xtend over the undulating highland region of Chota 
Nagpore. About 30 miles east of Pertabgurh, there is a sudden 
descent into the node valley of the Mohun, where the^fiu’stretch¬ 
ing view over the low plains at once suggests a change in the 
nature of the rocks ; there, in fact, comes a ^Jortiou of the great 
central area of the rocks associated with the coal-bearing series 
of India. 'I'he road itself, excepting in one or two spots where 
the newer formations still exist, runs ujwn crystalline rocks, 
keeping to the north side of the Mohun valley ; although west¬ 
wards from Burwah, the upper members of these newer forma¬ 
tions had been noticed capjiing some of the hills of the upland 
area, in one case themselves capjied by trap. 'J'hc.se rocks ex¬ 
tend from Pertabgurh to the liusdoo, through Bisramfuir (OO 
miles,) here and there varied by a tongue-like ext.eusiou of the 
crystalline rocks, forming pvolongatiims, m most eases, of hills 
lying to the eastward. Many of these hills by their outline show 
that the crystalline rocks extend to their summit, while others 
form table-lands, on the scarped edges of which the white sand¬ 
stone is conspicuous. The scarps admirably exhibit the very une¬ 
qual surface of deposition on which the sandstones were formed. 
From the. liusdoo and the plains of Belaspur,,thc main mass of 
the crystalline rocks, which grea,tly predominate, lies to the 
north-west, forming the hilly region of Mahtin, while the nume¬ 
rous and almost detached areas of the secondary rocks (chiefly 

VOU Xm., t’AKT 1. ll 
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of the 7’aJcheer scries) are extensions from the eastwards, where 
the table-topped hills of Odeypur appear to be formed altogether 
of the sandstones. With this extension of that series of rocks 
is connected the small coal basin of Koorbah. On the Mahtin 
hills themselves a fcAV remnants of the upper sandstones stand up 
like old fortresses on the highest summits. Over the area lying 
between the Koorbah coal-basin and the plains of Belaspur, there 
is no continuous high ground. Isolated ridges, mostl}'^ of inconsi¬ 
derable elevation and composed of tlie crystalline rocks, occur. 
In this region of the Mahanuddi, as also in that of the Godavery 
drainage basin, the only knowledge we had ol' the structure of 
the country was derived from the llev. Mr. Hi.slop’s exertions. 
He had, however, confounded rocks belonging to two distinct se¬ 
ries, between the deposition of whidi tlicvc had been an immense 
interval of time. The great plains of Cbutteosghur were colour¬ 
ed as belonging to the same series as the coal-field of Koorbah. 
Tn reality, however, the rockij belong to that very much older 
series to which the gcmcial name of Vindliyan has been giv¬ 
en. Those cover an area of more than 12,000 sipiare mile.s, 
limestone being the prevalent rock. On the north, they abut 
against the crystalline rocks; on the west, they pass under 
the Deccan traps; to the south-west, they stretch to an (as yet) 
unknown distance up the valley of the Mahanuddi; to the south¬ 
east, they rest upon crystalline rocks ; and to the east, they 
are crushed up with, and upon, similar rocks in a complicated 
manner. The more recent Talclioer rocks are filled with debris 
from these, but nowhere was the actual contact or superposi¬ 
tion visible. The Talehecr rocks extend from the Odeyjmr dis¬ 
trict to very near Sumbulpur. The country toward.-^ Gangpur 
fi'om Chaibassa is now being examined in detail. At Cbaibassa 
itself there is the junction of the newer sub-metamor^diic with the 
gueissose rocks. There is also a grand exhibition of trappean 
intrusions, which, it is notewortliy, occur with vastly greater fre¬ 
quency in the granites than in the slates. 

The Survey of thq,Lohavo or Karumpoora coal-field was com¬ 
pleted in the early part of the year by Mr. Hughes. This covers 
an area of not less fhan five hundred square miles, hut it is poor 
in coal, few of the scams promising well. Iron is largely smelt¬ 
ed in this area, nearly 201) small native furnaces being still 
at work. Later in the season Mr. Hughes completed the exami¬ 
nation of the South Karumpoora coal-field, also of considerable 
superficial area, and at the same time richer in coal. 

Mr. V. Ball W£is engaged in the Manbhoom country, steadily 
carrying his geological lines southwards : while Mr. Ormshy car- 
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riad the boundaries in the adjoining country to the south and to 
the west, and near Ranohi. Mr. Ball apiieavs to have establish¬ 
ed some interesting facts as to the comiection of special groups 
of rocks with certain kinds of mineral wealtJi. Mr, Mallet was 
engaged principally in the ueighbourliood of Jhansi and Lul- 
lutpore, tracing out the geological boundaries in the country 
included in the northern portion of Shetit 7<) of the Indian i\t- 
las. Mr. llackett similarly carried his geological lines south¬ 
wards from the Gwalior country. Mt. Wilson was engaged in a 
detailed examination of the Saugor district, and of the country 
Ij’ing between that and Jidibuliiore. Mr. Blanford jn ogressed 
steadily to the south, and carrhal his lines of boundary down to 
the Chanda coal, where he examined the field, and ascertained 
the ])robable extent of the coal-bearing'rocks in that neighbour¬ 
hood, which is not great. It is probable that a large proportion 
of the rocks near Chanda iieloug to the same series as those in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nagpur. Mr. Blanford wiis 
deputed to accompany the Aliyssiniau Expedition as Natura¬ 
list and Geologist. 

* honihay. —Mr. Wynne, aided by Mr. Feddcn, took up the de¬ 
tailed examination of Cutch. 

—The close of the .season saw the examination of the 
Kuddapah rocks carried up to the limit of iSlieet 70 of the In¬ 
dia,n Atlas in one place. A general recounoissance to the north 
of the Kistna has shown that these sub-metamorjiliie rocks crop 
out, for a distance at least, a few miles north of the Kistna, the 
gneissose rocks aj)pearing from beneath them, all across from 
the vicinity of Juggiapott round by Warupully to Ivuiiiool. 

Fuhlicuiio'ns, Library (itul M'd^eirni .— lJuring the y<;ar the 
Survey issued of the Memoirn of the Groloyical Survey of In¬ 
dia; the following:—“On the neighbourhood of Lynyan in 
Sind,” where coal was .said to occur: “On the. Geology of a 
part of Cutch,” where also coal was stated to have been worked; 
both by Mr. W. T. Blanford. There were also issued a detailed 
leport on the Bokaro coal-field in the Hazjjreebagh district, by 
Mr. T. W. Hughes, and a similar one on the Ramgurh coal-field 
by Mr. V. Ball; also a general sketch report on the trap rocks 
of Western and Central India, by Mr. W. T. Blanford- The 
coal in Sindh is a mere patch of lignite. In Cutch the coal 
is not worth working. It is geologically of a middle Juras.sic 
age, while the lignitic coal of Sindh belongs to the lower tertiary 
epoch. The Bokaro and Ramgurh coal-Helds belong to the or¬ 
dinary coal-bearing series (the Damuda) of Indian rocks. They 
lie to the south of Hazareebagh, and are of considerable extent. 
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hut not rich in coal. Dr. Oldham’s Report to the Secretary o|‘ 
State on the coal fields of India shows, during the years from 
1858 to 1866, inclusive, an actual increase in the amount of coal 
raifiod in India, from 6J| lakhs of inaunds to 108J lakhs. A new 
e<lition of the Catalogue of Meteorites in the Geological Survey 
Musuem was issued embodying many more recent acquisi¬ 
tions in Enrope. In it are recorded 152 atones and 95 iron 
aerolites. These, if taken^in conjunction with seven others, of 
which tlie Geological Museum lias no specimen, but which are 
represented in the Indian Museum, will form a total number of 
t wo hundred and fifty-four distinct falls, repi’esented in Calcut¬ 
ta. So far as the number and variety of its specimens are con¬ 
cerned, the series of aerolites in Calcutta stands among the 
first in the world. Of the Falmmtolog-ia Indico,, the first half of 
the detailed figures and descriptions of the Cretaceous Gastro- 
poila of South India, was published. 

During the year, a report on the coal seams found near Chan¬ 
da on the Wurduh liv^cr, to the extreme south of the Nagpur 
territory, was submitted. The rocks belonging to the coal¬ 
bearing series of India do not cover any very extensive area in 
the vicinity of Chanda. They extend from under the great 
flows of the Deccan traps, a little to the south of Wurrooda and 
Legaon, in an irregular band of an average width of about 20 
miles to the Wurdah river where this band has diminished to, 
about 12 miles in width. The further extension to the south 
of these rocks has yet to be traced out. It is difficult to arrive 
at any very satisfactory conclusions regarding the true distribu¬ 
tion of these rocks, inasmuch as the area under which they ex¬ 
tend, is so thickly and widely covered with recent and alluvial 
dc|)osits, as almost entirely to conceal the solid rocks beneath. 
It is, however, probable that a very large portion of these rocks, 
belong to the group developed in the immediate vicinity of 
Nagpur, and in which no coal seams ha.ve been found. The 
coal yet discovered near Chanda is confined to two or three 
localities. One is nbout 10 miles due west of the station at a 
village called Kumbari. The bed' is seen on both sides of the 
AVurdah, which here forms the boundary between the Woon 
district of Berar, and the Central Provinces. It is not easy, as 
no sufficient exposure of the coal has yet been made, to deter¬ 
mine the exact thickness, but it seems to be Between five and 
■six feet; the upper part being much decomposed. It dips about 
7° to the west-south-west. On the other side of the Wurdah 
the coal cut into varied from 2 feet to 15 inches in thickness, 
sjmd as in the distance of less than 250 yards, it had thus dim-. 
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inished from five feet or rather more to less than half that thick¬ 
ness, the probability seems to be that the seam is very ipegular 
if really constant at all, and that the quantity available is there¬ 
fore not sufficiently steady to justify mining on any large scale. 
The quality of the coal is also poor. It yielded only 49 per 
cent, of fixed carbon, that is, not one-half of the weight. There 
is also present a considerable quantity of iron pyrites. A second 
locality is about 10 miles south of Chanda, and about 1^ miles 
north of Balarpur. It is seen on the right or Hyderabad bank 
of the Wurdab near the village of Sasti, and in the bed of the 
river is covered by the water excepting at the driest seasons. 
In the bank it was cut into for seven feet, of which six were 
coal, the top of the scam having been denuded, so that the total 
actual thickness could not be seen. It is all covered by alluvial 
clay forming the bank of the river. The upper three feet ap¬ 
peared to consist of fair coal, shaly here and there ; the lower 
three, feet of better quality, .one foot at the bottom being the 
best. The rocks all round there are 6o concealed as to render 
it difficult to form any trustworthy opinion as to the extent or 
“constancy of the seam. This knowledge can only be obtained by 
a careful series of borings or .sinking. 

The Library was largely increased. The Museum was 
enriched by the purchase of Prof Von Klipstern’s collection and 
many valuable donations of minerals and fossils. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India began at Cape 
Comorin in the year 1800. Its originator was Colonel Lamb- 
ton. His successors have been Sir George Everest and Sir Henry 
Waugh, and this Survey is now directly under Lieutenant Co¬ 
lonel J. T. Walker, F. E.. S. as Superintendent, Colonel Thuillier, 
R. A., being the Surveyor General of India. The head-quarters 
of the Survey are at Mussourie and Debra Boon. At least 
three-fourths of the whole Peninsula ha* now been surveyed. 
The Topographical Survey is as cheap as the Trigonometrical, 
being the basis of the others, is dear. It is conducted chiefly 
in the Feudatory States. The Revenue Survey began in 1822 
and slowly progressed till 1830, at a rate which would have re¬ 
quired 500 years for its completion over all India. It was 
revived after the first Punjab War in 1846. In the first 1.5 
years from that time it surveyed 237,028 square miles at a cost 
ot . Rs. 22'9 per mile. It is calculated that the whole of the 
v,ast area of India, 1,.556,836 square mile.s, will have been sur- 
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veyed in one form or another at the end of another twelve or 
fourteen years. But owing to the progress of science and the 
destruction of records and landmarks in the Mutiny, many 
portions will then have to be re-surveyed. The Indian trian¬ 
gulation is vastly more extensive than that of any European 
State, but fortunately it has for the most i)art been executed on-, 
a system which considerably facilitates the final reduction of' 
the observations. Chains of triangles are carried along the 
principal meridians, and the course of the eastern and western 
frontier, and these are connected together by other chains, the 
northernmost of which follows the. Himalayan- frontier line,, 
while the others arc carried along certain parallels of latitude, 
at convenient intervals. Colonel Evcre.st’s Meridional Arc is 
naturally, from its central position and its intrinsic value, the 
axis of the sj^stem. Base-lines are measured at the extremities 
of the longitudinal chains, and at the points where the chains 
cross Colonel Everest’s Arc. Thus the.triangulation is divisible 
into large miadrilatcral .figures, rvith a base-line at each corner, 
and somewhat resembling gj'idirons, with their outer-frame¬ 
work and intermediatf' bars ; .and this arrangement otfers certain «■ 
advantages in -the rcdriction of the observations which are not 
met with in a network of trianguhation, at the points of junc¬ 
tion between the several sections of the operations are reduced 
to a minimum. At each junction there arc ueces.sarily two or- 
more values of the lengths, a-zimuths and co-ordinates of the 
sides common to two or more chains of triangles, in consequence 
of the errors generated iii the course of the operations. The 
problem to be solved is to harmonize these values by the appli-. 
c.ation of certain corrections to every measured angle and base 
line, having due regard to the respective wmights of the obser¬ 
vations and to certain essential theoretical considerations as well 
as to the imperative necessity of restricting the calculations 
within manageable limits. With every assistance that could 
be derived from the published accounts of the best geodetic ope¬ 
rations in Europe, and from Professor Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, it has been a* matter t>f no small difficulty to elaborate a 
system of reduction, which would satisfy modern theoretical re¬ 
quirements, and yet bo susceptible of practical manipulation, 
when applied to the very extensive operations of the Indian 
triangulation. This has at last been accomplished, and the great 
quadrilateral figure which connects Dobra Doon with Karachi, 
and com})rises 4 base lines, and about 2500 angles appertaining 
to 8 chains of triangles, is now under treatment; the area cover¬ 
ed by the figure is nearly 300,000 square milea 
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Colonel Walker thus snmmarisos the out-turn of work exe¬ 
cuted by tlie Trigononuitrical and Topograpliical parties 
in the year ending Sej»tembcr, ISfb. The measurement 
of a base-line of verification. Principal triangulatiou with 
the Great Theod()lite.s, <>5 triangles; they cover an area of 
8301 square miles, and would if united form a chain of 
, triangles 293 miles in length. Secondary triangulatiou with 
theodolites of various sizes, 0300 square miles, defining the posi¬ 
tions of 1470 points, of about 400 of which the heights were al¬ 
so determined. Topographical surveying, on the scale of 12 iu- 
che,s to the mile, 37t) acres ; on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, 
800 square miles ; and on that of 1 inch to the mile 1348 square 
miles. Boundary surveys, 020 linear mile.s. Several Officers 
were deputed to accompany the Abyssinian Expedition as geo¬ 
graphical explorers, and to take observations of the great total 
eclipse of the .sun for which the year 1808 will long be celebra¬ 
ted in the annals of Astronomi«al Science. 

The Brahmaputra, a new meridional .series, was commenced 
from the Longitudinal Series which trends eastwards, on thepa- 
•'rallel of 23'', from the meridian of Calcutta to the frontier of 
British Tipperah, and was completed last year. Tire new Series 
is required to complete the basis already supplied to a certain 
extent by the triangulatiou on the meridians of 88^° and 91|°, 
and the parallels of 23° and 20°, for the surveys of tlie districts 
of Nuddea and Jessoro, the divisions of llaj.sliahye and Dacca, 
and other portions of Eastern Bengal. Tlie season was devoted 
to tedious preliminary ojicratious in flat districts destitute of 
roads, covered by swamps and luxuriant vegetation and requir¬ 
ing that towers should be erected as Survey stations. 

The Eastern Frontier Series was directed into British Bur- 
inah, and crossed the difficult range of hills, uninhabited save 
by dacoits and outlaw's, wdiich intervenes between Arakau 
and Prome. Great delay was caused by the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining labour in such a country. At Akyab tidal observa¬ 
tions were taken in November 18G7 to vtrify trigonometrical 
observations. The average range of the tide was found to be 
5 07 feet, maximum being 8'60 feet and the minimum 2-27 feet. 
The height of the bench-mark station on the coast near the title 
guage, as determined by the preceding triangulation, was found 
to be only 1'94 feet in excess of the value given by the tidal ob¬ 
servations, shew’ing that very little error had been generated in 
the course of a chain of triangulatiou many hundred miles in 
length. 

The Jublmlpore Series completed a belt of^about 2° 10', be- 
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tween, the parallels of 16“ 25' and 18° 35'which had still to be com¬ 
pleted, to connect the northern portion of this chain of triangles, 
which emanates from a side near Jubbulpore of the Great Longi¬ 
tudinal Series, with the southern portion, which had been carried 
down to Madras in the course of the triangulation of the east 
coast. Observations show that there is probably about 5" of 
southerly attraction at Jubbulpore as compared with Kalianpoor, 
the station of the Great Arc which is the origin of latitudes of 
the Indian Survey. The future operations on this meridian will 
comprise the •extension of the triangulation southwards along the 
coast, passing Pondichery and Tranquebar, until the Stimts 
which separate Ceylon from India are reached. Here it will 
be possible to connect the Indian triangulation with that of Cey¬ 
lon. When this is done the combined operation will furnish a 
meridional arc of about 25° in length, extending from the Hima¬ 
layas down to the southernmost point of Ceylon, which should 
be a valuable addition to geodesy. At present, however, the early 
completion of the longitudinal series on the parallel of 18°, which 
will connect the base line at Beder (on the Great Arc) with that 
at Vizagapatam, is more immediately required for the operations 
of the Indian Survey. 

The West Calcutta Longitudinal Series revised the chain 
of triangles, but progress was slow, the work being in dis¬ 
tricts in tho vicinity of Calcutta the inhabitants of which are 
proverbially litigious and indolent, very ready to take offence 
at what they may conceive to be an infringement of their 
rights, and very .slow to assist the progress of the operations 
either by accepting employment as labourers, or by selling mate¬ 
rials for the construction of the Survey stations. 

A new base line was measured on the table-land of Ban¬ 
galore, at an altitude of about 3030 feet above the level 
of the sea, and within a short distance of Colonel Lamb- 
ton’s base which was measured in 1804 Colonel Lambton’s 
line, the extremities of which are still in good preservation, 
is now crossed by railwa.y on a high embankment, and by 
several tanks constructed for the purposes of irrigation, hence 
another line was selected in the neighbourhood. The two 
bases have, however, been carefully connected by triangulation. 
The new base-line is 6 84 miles in length, and divided into 3 
sections, which are connected by triangulation on both flanks, 
in order that the measured length of each section may be tested 
by cornparisoii with the other sections. The comjruted length of 
tho base-line, as derived from the Vraagapatam base and the 
triangidation down the coast to Madras and thence across to Ban- 
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galore, a distance of 6S0 miles, differs by only a quarter of an 
inch from the length given by the measurement. A similar mi¬ 
nute discrepancy, of a quarter of an inch in 6'56 miles, was found 
between the measured length of the Vizagapatara base-line, and 
the lengtli as computed througli 480 miles of triangulation from 
the Calcutta base-line. Such close agreements between the re¬ 
sult of the linear and the angular measurements, though neccs- 
sai'ily to some extent fortuitous, are nevertheless very satisfactory 
indications of the accuracy of the operations. The measure¬ 
ment was executed with the admirable apparatus of compensated 
bars'and microscopes wliich was designed by Colonel Colby, and 
brought out to India by Colonel Everest in 1830, for the opera¬ 
tions of the Great Arc. It lias been used, ever since, whenever a 
base-line has been ineasureil iu connection with the Indian tri,an- 
gulation. After ha ving-lieen transported over many thousand 
miles and employed at no less than 1) base-lines, (including Ban¬ 
galore,) it is still iu nearly as gqod working order as when it was 
landed in India. • 

Captain Branlill proceeded to Cape Comorin, to select a site for 
•a base-line at the southern extremity of the Great Arc, to be 
measured during the next field season. The selection was found 
to he a matter of no small dithcultj^; for the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the Cape is either studded with rocky and 
jirec.ipitous hills, or covered with a dense forest of palmyra trees 
through which a line could not bo cleared without great ex¬ 
pense. Eventually a practicable lino was'discovered to the uorth- 
east, within a short distance of Colonel Lanibton’s astronomical 
station of Punnaa ; and after considerable exertions Captain Bran- 
fill succeeded in preparing the base-line stations and completing 
all the requisite preliminaries for the measurement. As soon as 
the measui'cment of the Bangalore base-line was completed the 
Bangalore Longitudinal Series was carried westward. 

In the Tupixjmphical Survey, under Colonel Walker, of Ku- 
maon annd Gurhwal, the triangulation was pushed to the North 
of Gurhwal, so as to cover the whole of th^ very elevated basin 
of 'the Kali or Mandagni river, one of the main sources of the 
Ganges. Eastwards it was extended over a high and rugged 
range of forest-clad mountains near Almorah, and south east¬ 
wards to Huldwani, over a tract of country at the foot of the Hi¬ 
malayas, covered with dense jungle which naturally added much 
to the difficulties of the Surveyors. ' The triangulation embraces 
an area of 5,315 square miles fixing the positions and heights of 
279 stations, and the positions only of 304 additional stations. 
MeanwhilS' topographical operations, on the scale of 1 inch to the 
VoL. XlII., 'r*BT 1. 8 
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Tindur valley, in the jnonntains east of Almorali, and in the vi¬ 
cinity of the site of the new sanitarium of Kaniklief, overground 
of every altitude from 2,500 to 13,000 feet above the sea level. 
In the higlier hills the Sur\'eyors were constantly exposed to 
suow storms, and the severities of an Alpine winter. 

Colonel Walker reports of the Topographical Survey of Katty- 
war that it proceeded very satisfactorily, except the boundary sur¬ 
veys. Certain of the Native States do not appear to be very anxi¬ 
ous to have their territorial rights exactly defined, and would 
almost seem to wish to perpetuate the disputes and feuds which 
have prevailed from time immemorial on these subjects, and have 
frequently been the cause of violent collisions and bloodshed. 
On the part of the Gaikwar’s States no steps whatever have 3 ’et 
been taken towards demarcating their boundaries.' 'J’lie Guik- 
war bas been roused to a sense of liis duty by the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment. 

Geographical Surveys. 

The Trans-Himalayan explorations, under the direction of 
Captain Moiitgomeiie, during ]8li7, were extended across the 
upper basins of the Sutlej and the Indus to some distance 
beyond the eastern watersheds, thus penetrating into tlnit 
portion of Great Tibet which lies between the desert of Gobi 
and the upper basin of the Brahmaputra river. For this 
ptiipose a third Pundit was added to tlie explorers and train¬ 
ed to the work by Captain Montgomerie. The route-sur¬ 
veys extend over a total distance of 850 miles, in the course 
('f which the latitudes of 75 different places, were deter¬ 
mined, and the heights of 80 places were deduced by the 
boiling point. By these route-surveys the geography of about 
20,000 square miles of Tibet bas been roughly determined, a 
eonsidei-able portion of which is entirely new, and the remainder 
having hitherto depended on a very narrow basis of route-sur¬ 
vey. The course o| the Sutlej between Shipki and Totling, hi¬ 
therto unknown, has been roughly determined. The upper 
course of the river Indus bas been traced south from the point 
where it leaves the Ladak territory nearly to its source. It has 
been definitely ascertained that there is a great eastern branch 
of the upper Indus, and that the said branch, known to the na¬ 
tives as the Singh-gi-chu, is the main stream of the Indus, the 
branch on which Gartok stands being smaller and having a 
shorter course and being always called the Gartung-ebu. Both 
these branches have had a route-survey carried alongHhem ; the 
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portion between Gartok and Ladak though indicated on all maps 
has never been surveyed in any way, whilst the existence of 
the great eastern branch has been denied by many geographers. 
The explorations extend up to the western gold fields of great 
Tibet, the Thok Jaluug field, the largest that is worked at pre¬ 
sent, having been visited by the Pundits. Thok Jalung lies on 
the northern route fi-oin Rndok to Lhassa, Explorations may 
ultimately be extended from it along the slopes of the northern 
watershed of the Brahmaputra, and the po.sition and size of some 
of the great lakes known to exist in that direction may bo there¬ 
by doterniinod. 

These route-surveys have satisfactorily stood tests simi¬ 
lar to those applied to the previous ones. The values of 
the pace, as derived from the differences of latitude, have 
been throughout found to be very accordant. A further 
conclusive test has also been fortlicoming, as the routes 
start from and close on pi>ints whicli had been previously 
fixed in the course of the regular ojjeratious of the sur¬ 
vey. The longitude of the terminal point, as derived from 
^he route-survey, only differs from the G. T. Survey value of tlm 
same by about 4 miles. This, and other compirisons with points 
which have been accurately fixed, .show that the work, rough 
though it be, is tliorougldy reliable within narrow limits. 

Great credit is due to the Pundits for the way in which they 
carried out their work. For upwards of three months they were 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the sea, they 
ci'ossed and re-crossed the Himalayan rai>ge three times, the 
Gangri range between the Sutlej and Indus three time.s, ano¬ 
ther very lofty range between the two upper branches of the 
Indus once, and that between the Indus and Thok Jalung 
twice ; each of the crossings involving the ascent of a pass more 
than 17,000 feet above the .«ea, the highest beiirg 19,500 feet. 
A map showing the googra[>hical resiilts accompanies their re¬ 
port, from which it is seen that a very small portion of the up¬ 
per basins of the Sutlej and Indus has been«left untouched, and 
that the margin of the vast term iitcof/idla, between the desert 
of Gobi and Lhasa, has been penetrated. Colonel Walker is not 
without hope that a considerable portion of this region may ul¬ 
timately be explored. 

Abyssinia ,— Lieutenants Carter, Dummler and Hoklich, R. E,, 
conducted the military survey in Abyssinia. Operations were 
commenced by the measurenrent of a base-line near Koomaylee, 
the first halting place on the march from Zoola to Sepafe, and the 
determination of its latitude and azimuth; similar operations 
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were subsequently performed atSenafe, Antalo and Asliatigi, and 
the country around each base was triangulated ; but the advance 
of the army was too rapid to permit of the tfiaiigulation being 
connected otherwise than by the route-survey. The latter was 
fortunately carried without any break of continuity from Koo- 
maylee to Magdala, and subsequently connected with the port 
of Zoola, on Annesley Bay, on the return of the force. Up to 
Antalo, a considerable breadth, 10 to 15 niiie.s of country, on 
both flanks of the line of marcli, was surveyed topographically, 
on the scale of 1 inch to 4 miles, but further on the breadth ne¬ 
cessarily diminished as time would not permit of protracted sur¬ 
vey. Tlie plane-t.abling ceased altogether a little beyond 
Ashangi, and it was only after very great exertions th.at Lieute¬ 
nant Carter was able to complete the route-survey to Magdala, 
arriving there on the morning of the L’lth of April, the day of 
the assault. While the army remained at Miigdala, Lieutenant 
Carter made a survey of about 70 square miles of the surround¬ 
ing country on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, to accompany 
Sir Robert Napier’s despatch. 

The out-turn of work may be summarized as follows :—0,000 
.s()’:iare miles reconnoitred and mappc'd on the scale of \ iiudi 
to the mile ; a survey of Magdala on the scale of 2 inches to the 
mile ; 400 linear miles traversed with the niicrometer theo<lo- 
lites; 2 determinations of absolute longitude, 14 of latitude, .5 
of azimuth, and 50 time observations ; 5 base-lines were mea¬ 
sured, 58 points were fixed trigonometrically, 80 heights were 
determined trigonometrically, and 50 by Iroiling point observa¬ 
tions. Performed in the short space of 4 months, by 8 officer,s 
only, who laboured from the outset under numerous disadvan¬ 
tages, and latterly suffered great privations from the want of 
proper or even sufficient food, and the alrscnce of all‘stimu¬ 
lants’, such an amount of work testifies most forcibly to the 
energy and ability with which these officers devoted themselv'es 
to the arduous duties which fell to their share. 

Astronomical Surveys. 

The year 1868 was signalized by the occurrence of a total so¬ 
lar eclipse, which had long been looked forward to with peculiar 
interest, not only because it would be the first opportunity of 
applying the modern discovery of spectral analysis to the investi¬ 
gation of the physical fiature of the corona around the sun’s pho¬ 
tosphere, and the red flames which appear to issue forth from the 
photosphere when the sun is totally eclipsed, but also because 
the lioriod of totality would be of almost the greatest possible 
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duration, and would afford more leisure than usual for such ob¬ 
servations as can only be made during an interval w'hich, at its 
longest, is but very brief, not more than C to 7 minutes. On the 
recommendation of the Koyal Astronomical Society, Major 
Tennant was deputed by Government to make observations of 
the eclipse. 

Lieutenant J. Herschol, who was in England, liad an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the subject of .spectral analysis in the Ob¬ 
servatory of Mr. Huggins, and coinlucted the more delicate 
observations. All the Survey officers had the good fortuno 
to witness the coliiise, and make the observations which had 
been specially allotted to each ; but clouds prevailed to greater 
or less extent in every instance, and it was only through 
the clouds or openings in them that the phenomena were 
visible from time to time. The weather was very much more 
favourable at Guntoor and in the neighbourhood of the esst 
coast of the Peninsula,, than af, .lanikuiuii and Beejiipore. De¬ 
tailed reports of the ol>serva.tio)is wore I'orwarded to the Royal 
and the Astronomical Soc-ietie.s. They lead natprally to the 
‘conclusion that the ‘ corona’ is very slightly, if at all, self- 
luminous, but owes its brilliance mainly to the light of 
the sun; while on the contrary the ‘red flames’ are self- 
luminoxis, and composed of intensely heated gaseous matter. 

LatUuiJe OhserviUions .—Lieutenant Heaviside proceeded to 
determine the latitudes of adilitional stations of the triangu¬ 
lation on the meridian of 75'’. The astronomical latitude 
of Isanpur, the northcj'umost station of this chain of triangles, 
is almost identical with, diftering by only •"Ofi from, the 
value as computed through the triangulation from Colonel 
Everest’s origin, the station of Kalianpur on the Gi'eat Arc, 
with the elements which have always been employed hitherto in 
the calculations of the latitudes and longitudes of the tri¬ 
gonometrical stations, and in which the ellipticity is assumed 
as 300‘80. The station at which this close coincidence be¬ 
tween the astronomical and geodetic valuej of latitude occurs, is 
situated near the northern limits of the great plains of the 
Punjab, and is rather closer to the Himala,yas than the northern- 
tnost station Kaliana, of Colonel Everest’s Arc, which is also 
situated in an extensive plain ; but the astronomical latitude of 
Kaliana is 5"'2 less than the geodetic value brought up from 
Kalianpur, suggesting a deflection of the plumb line towards 
the Himalayas. As the mountain masses are probably quite as 
great on the meridian of 75'’ as on that of Kaliana 78'’, it would 
appear that the northerly attraction of the mountains is more 
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TOinpensated in the we^tt■ru than in the eastern ijlains 
tder to obtain additional liylu on this point, Lieuteniwifc 
maviside was directed to observe the latitude of a station 
of the triangulation on meridian 70°, between Kaliana and Isan- 
piir, the line joining the three stations being uaxiij parallel 
to the direction of the mountain ranges:—the value was found 
to be 3"9 less than the geodetic latitude, a smaller difference 
than occurs at Kaliana, hut larger"than at isaupur. During the 
held season Lieutenant Heaviside determined the latitudes of 
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four new trigonometrical stations. Observations have now been 
completed at 7 stations of the triangulation on meridian 75°, 
over an arc of rather more than 5° of latitude. The differences 


between the astrouoiuical and geodetic values are surprisingly 
small, rather less on an average than 1"; indicating that the 
extensive plains of the Punjab and Rajpootana, over which the 
operations have been carried, are admirably adapted for the 
measurement of a geodetic arc. , 

Levelling O^terutiuwl. —Mr. Lane was employed in carrying a 
line of levies from the 'J'rigonoinetrieal {Survey Bciich-niark at 
Meerut through Rohilkuiul, via Gliurmukteesar tlliat, Moora-' 
dabad and Bareilly, to Pilibbit. Tlu^sc levels were intend¬ 
ed for the jiurposo of clie(hii)g the trigonometrically deter¬ 
mined heights of the survey stations at the uorthcru extremities 
of the meridional chains of triangles east of the Great Arc, 
and for couuoctiug the sevcial lines of levels which have been 
executed in Rohilkund. With a view to furnishing data for 
the charts of levels of the North-West Province-s, a native 
surveyor was sent to repair all tlio stations on the southern 
section of the portion of the Great Arc between ISironj (lat. 24°) 
and Beder (lat. iy°). Ujrwards of 30 years had elap.sed since 
these stations bad been constructed in the course of the triangu- 
latiou under Colonel Everest, and meanwhile no special arrange¬ 
ments had been made for thoir protection from wilful injury or 
from the action of the weather. They were now ascertained to 
have fared on the ,whole far better than could have been ex¬ 
pected. Out of 25 stations, 2 were found to have been wholly 
destroyed, a temple having been erected over the site of one of 
them ; at another station ail the mark stones had been removed 
.hut the platform remained ; at 10 stations the upper niark-stouo 
had been removed, but the lower ones were found in good pre¬ 
servation ; while at 39 stations the upper mark-stations were un¬ 
injured and had evidently not been tampered with. 

Pendulum Observations were prosecuted vigorously. Pro¬ 
ceeding southwards from the Himalayas, Captain Basevi had 
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in« the two preceding years compioted observations down to the 
station of Ehmadpur, lat. 23-36. This year the pendulums were 
swung at no less than 5 stations, Badgaon, Somthana, Damar- 
gida observatory, Kota Kodungal, and hiamthabad, bringing the 
operations down to lat. 15 *^6'. Thus abotit two-thirds of tlie pen¬ 
dulum observations on the Arc have now been completed. 

Magnetic Observations continued to be taken with uuifilar 
magnetometers and declinometers, and dip circlc.s, which were 
constructed for the Indian Survey under the superintendence of 
General Sabine and Mr. Biilfour Steward, and were tested at the 
Kew Observatory. But the re.sulting value of the ‘ horizontal 
intensity’ at Mussoori, differed very materially from what had 
been obtained at the same station (though not on exactly the 
same spot) by the Messrs. Schlagentweit ii) 1855, our value 
being 7-286, theirs 8-125, both oxpre.ssed in British units. Our 
results were proved to lie (piite correct. 

Cliartography. —1'be map of “ Turkistan -with the adjacent 
portions of the British and Kussian Territories” was published 
l)y the photo-zincogra[)hic ])roces.s. The regions of whicii least 
ois known are tho.se lying between the Oxus and the southern 
frontier of Kokan ; nothing is known of the configuration of the 
Pamir Steppe, and very little of the positions of places on it. 
The determination of the much (piestioned positions of the 
chief towns of Alfyshahr, or little Bokhara, is .approaching 
solution. The ])«sition of llehi, the c<apital of Khotaig may be 
considered to have been definitely fixed by Mr. Johnson, while 
that of Yarkuiid has ]n-ol)ably been very approxim.atcly 
fixed by Oa])t.‘iin Montgomerie’s explorer, Mohamcd-i-Haniid. 
A new and entirely independent value of the position of Kash¬ 
gar was obtained, in the summer of 1867, by the Russian Ge¬ 
neral Poltara.sky, in the course of a reconnoissance.of the r-egions 
to the south of Lake Issik-kul and the Naryn River, down to 
the border of the plains of Altysliahar. The resulting position 
of Kashgar was lat. 39° 35', and long. 76° 22', or still more to 
the east than the value adopted in our Surveyor General’s office. 
Baron Osten Sacken, Secretary to the Imperial Geographical So¬ 
ciety of Russia, who accompanied General Poltarasky’s expedition, 
supplied Colonel Walter with several of the latest and most cor¬ 
rect maps of the regions on the south of the Russian Frontier. 
Specinien chart of levels were published, all referred to the com¬ 
mon datum of the mean sea level of Kurrachee harbour. 

The Topographical Smvey. 

Colonel Thuillier, the Surveyor General, visited England for 
the purpose of arranging for the transfer of the engra ving of the 
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sheets of the Indian Atlas, from the hands of the Geographer 
at the India Office to his own Office in India. Captain Mont¬ 
gomerie superintended the topographical department during his 
absence. 

In the 30 years previous to 1867-08 160,000 square miles 
were completed and mapped topographically at a cost of 32s. 
8d. per mile, and in the twenty years previous the Revenue 
Surveys completed 364,000 square miles at an average cost of 
60s. 8d. per mile. The combined results form the large area of 
524,000 square miles, or more than four times the area of Great 
Britain, at a total cost of a million and a quarter sterling and a 
mean average rate of 47s. 3d. per mile. For this we have all 
the records in a systematic form, lit for geographical incorpora¬ 
tion in the Atlas of India. In 1867-68 a total area of 36,817 
square miles was accomplished at a cost of 12,49,139 Rs. or’at 
the ra,te of 33 Rs. 14 As. jier square mile. This contrasted with 
tlie outturn of the previous season, shews that a larger area by 
9188 square miles has been surveyed at a less total outlay, which 
retluces the mean average mileage rate by Rs. 11-8. The rate 
of the Topographical Surveys is Rs. 18 jier square jnile, for the 
one inch scale; and the rate of the Revenue Surveys is R.s. 53-4 
for the four inch scale. 

In the Photographic and Lithogi .aphic branches of the Head 
Quarters Office, no less than 650 original large luanuscriiit maps, 
were reproduced and 92,596 copies or impressions taken from 
them during the past year. All those maps were of a.n important 
character. The very useful and rapid pioce.ss of Carbon Transfer 
Printing on zinc, from Photographic Negatives, materially iucrea.s- 
ed, a new branch was addo<l for Copper Plate Engraving, and the 
final publication of tlie sheets of the A tlas of India, and other 
general maps hitherto executed in England, by the Geographer to 
the Socretai'y of State. This duty was commenced by the staff 
of European artists, six in number with one Plate Printer, brought 
out to form the nucleus of an establishment for that purpose, 
and to teach natives in the art of Copper Plate etching and 
engraving, which hits been so little known or practised in this 
country. An impetus will now be given to this important object, 
of bringing out the engraved sheets of the Indian Atlas, and 
rendering the geographical materials of the great Survey of 
India, speedily available. 

The Topographical Survey Department consisted of seven 
complete parties, four of which were employed for the most 
part in British Districts, aiid three in Native States. The 
work of the Topographical Surveys may be said to be entirely 
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ooiifinod to the more uncivilized parts of India, to great tracts 
of which there have hitherto l)eeu but poor apologies for 
maps, or no maps at all. Several of the Surveys might in fact 
be called orga.uized exploring parties, as their duties take them 
into unknown places, which have never been visited by Euro¬ 
peans, and their results would be accepted as exploration, if it 
were not that they were carried on within the bounds of British 
India. The country under survey embraces every variety of 
ground, from the arid, sandy tracts of Bickaru'cr, where there is 
hardly any rain, to the mountains of the Cossyah and Jaintin. 
Hills, which are deluged with a rain-fall ol more! than 000 inches 
per annum. In the more northerly parts camels are used 
for carriage, in others bullocks and elephants, while in the 
Cossyah Hills coolies are alone capable of moving about the 
mountains. Every district under survey is more or less moun¬ 
tainous with a very large proportion of dense jungle, and the 
Native establishments have to take all sorts of precautions 
against tigers, which in some parts are^o exceedingly nnmerous 
as to make all travelling on foot dangerous for solitary men. In 
the Central Provinces, • the Surveyor came across a tract 
utterly devastated by a. single tigress, which was estimat¬ 
ed to have killed upwards of 50 people, and was known to 
have driven the inhabitants away from, 13 villages. This 
scourge was ultimately shot. In the Cos.syah Hills, the tigers 
roam about at great altitudes and are so bold that the party lost 
two men by them, one being carried off in the night, the hrute 
actually breaking through the side of the hut iii which he had 
taken shelter, while the other was carrie<l off' in ihid day on the - 
lino of march. The peculiar method off survey which the 'I'opo- 
gra}ducal Department follows is more especially aday)ted for these 
wild and rugged portions of India. "With the theodolite and plane 
table, it progresses with an accuracy and r.apidity with which no 
other system of Survey can in such ground comy)cte. The .system 
is, moreover, admirably suited for the survey of Native States for, 
being carried on without the aid of a chain, its operations excite 
but little jealousy among the Native officials, who are apt to as¬ 
sociate the chain with impiiries as to revenue, the yield of fields. 
Progressing at the rate of 20,000 square miles per annum, the 
Toywgraphical Department bids fair to opeji out all the wild 
parts of India, and before very many years are over, maps of 
every portion will be available. 

The Gwalior and Central India Survey party was employ¬ 
ed in Jcypore and Ulwar. The city of Ulwar is irrigateii by 
two canals, and several minor channels were seen in the dis.- 
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trict. The Siliser Lake feeds the Uhvar canals, and the mi¬ 
nor channels are taken from the streams which intersect 
most of the valleys. The lake is an artificial one, formed by 
a masonry dam, carried across a narrow portion of a valley; 
it appears to answer its purpose capitally,—it never dries up 
completely and is evidently of great value to Ulwar. Two spe¬ 
cimens of native forts were seen, both built so as to take advan¬ 
tage of the natural strength of the hills. The extensive ruins 
of two ancient cities, Ramnagurh and Bhangurh, were seen 
and also some very old temples. Ulwar produces both iron and 
copper ores which are partially worked. The Rajah of Ulwar 
did every thing he could to assist the progress of the survey, and 
his officials were particularly obliging and ready to assi.st on all 
occasions. The work consequently progressed much more sati.s- 
factorily than it did in the Jeypore Stale, whore the Surveyors 
were constantly harrassed by petty difficulties in which they 
could get no assistance. 

The Central Provinces Survey party was employed in the 
Baitool, Chindwara, Hoshungabad and Soonee Districts. Ihe' 
Vizagapatam Agency Survey triangidated country of the wild¬ 
est description and notoriously unhealthy. T'he ground was 
so impracticable in places, that at one time tlje officer in 
charge was separated from his main camp for 12 days con¬ 
secutively without being able to communicate with it. The 
triangulation was connected with the Coast Series of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey on one side and a preliminary connec¬ 
tion was made with the Hydrabad Survey on the other. The 
work was carried over hills ranidng up to 4,000 feet a.bove the 
sea. The tract of country over which this party’s operations were 
carried, from the Mahanuddy west of of Cuttack to within 200 
miles of the Godavery, appears alw.ays to have been one of the 
most uncivilized parts of India. Hitherto no ruins or temples of 
any kind have been met with, such as are seen in other parts 
of the country even v?hen covered with jungle. Lieutenant Co¬ 
lonel Saxton records that the ruins of the interesting old town 
of “ Barsur,” with five temples of .a peculiar style, were the first 
he had met with for many years in the country he has been sur¬ 
veying. The Chota Nagpore Division party triangulated very 
'wild country. Coal outcrops in various parts of Sirgoojah were 
noted on the Map. Captain Depree compiled a Geographical 
and Statistical report on Chota Nagpore and Singbhoom, forming 
a valuable addition to the little that is known of the Chota Nag¬ 
pore Division. 
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The Rewah and Bundleeund survey supplies a detailed memo¬ 
randum on Bandogurh, with an enlarged plan of that fortress and 
its environs. This place is one of the most important strongholds 
of the Rewah principality. It is formed by taking advantage of 
a great recta,ngular mass of rock some 2,000 yards in length 
by 1,300 yards in width, which rises abruptly like a wall to a 
height of nearly 1,000 feet above the valleys at its base, being 
itself 2,662 feet above the sea. The precipitous sides of this 
rock are naturally inaccessii)lo in most places, and in the few 
which are not, have been made so artilicially by curtain w'alls, &c. 
The fort has a considerable garrison and is jealously watched 
by the Rewah officials, who decline to admit any one into it, 
It has an abundant supply of w'ater from tanks within the place 
itself. Large stores of grain, &c., are said to be kept in hand 
and the fort is evidently well supplied with guns and ammuni¬ 
tion. Captain Austen, at the head of the Cossyah and Garrow 
Hills survey furnishes an interesting memorandum on the Geolo¬ 
gical formation of the dyntiifli Hills and of the distribution of 
different races and tribes. The Raj])ootana survey party was 
'' employed 100 miles west of Delhi, in the states of Jeypore, She- 
kawatti and Bikaneer. Lieutenant Downing reports that on 
the borders of Bikaneer desert “ the peculiar wavelike form of 
the sand is most striking. As you journey into the interior, they 
assume the more rounded form of hillocks, vegetation becomes 
more and more scanty until you find nothing but small stunted 
shrubs, yet this arid and unpromising tract is well inhabited, 
there being not only a largo number of villages but many well 
built and thriving towns.” Cultivation is carried on to a small 
extent, and after the rains the whole country is green and looks 
like a vast meadow, but when in March and April, there is 
very little of this verdure to be seen. The Pegu Topographical 
survey was completed. 


The Eevenue Surveys. 

Upper India .—Colonel Gastrell, the Superintendent and 
Deputy Surveyor General, reports that in t!ie season ending Sep¬ 
tember 1868 four parties were employed in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, tw’o in Oudh, one in Sindh, one in the North-Western 
Provinces, one in the Punjab, and one partly' in the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces and partly in the Punjab, making a total of ten 
parties employed in the Upper Circle. They surveyed 10,297 
square miles at a total cost of £52,767 and at an average cost per 
mile of £4-12-8 per villages and £17-13-4J per cantonment. 
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The Burveys of the districts of Hoshungabad and Mahomed 
Khan’s Tanda in Sindh were completed. 

Lovjer Frovinces .—Major Macdonald, the Superintendent, re- 
]K)i ts that during the season an area of 0,319 square miles 
was surveyed in Districts Luckimpore, Scebsaugor, and Kam- 
roup of Assam, the Eastern Dooars of Kooch Behar in the Goal- 
para District, Cachar, District Balamow of Chota Nagpore, and 
the Deareh Villages of Districts Maldah, Moonshcdahad, Raj- 
shahye, Nuddea, and Pubna. With the completion of the Pub-, 
na District the Deareh operations will be closed. The total 
ex])onditure, including ail contingent expenses, was Rs. 
3,57,251-7-4, which gives an average of Rs. 50-8-7 per square 
mile, against Rs. 85-12 j)er mile last season. There were 7 
Survey parties. Districts Cachar and West Dooars were com¬ 
pleted 
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Imperial. 

SkveNTY-FIVE Acts W'ere passed dniing the year 1867-68, 
against thirty-six in the previous year, by the Council of the 
Governor General of India for the purpose of making Laws 
and Reguliitions. 

Act EXIX. of 18C7 {to explain and ameml Act No. XXI. of 
1867.) 

Act XA'A\ of 1867 {to amend Act XIX. of 1861 to provide for a 
Government Paper Currency.) 

Tinder section 8 of Act XIX. of 1861 (to i)rovide for a Government Paper 
Currency), (iovermnent promissory notes not issued in the presidency towns 
were i»ayablc only at the place where they' are issued, and at the presidency 
town of the presidency within which such place is situated. This restriction 
having proved inconvenient, the present Act empowers the Governor General 
in Council to tr.ansfcr, for the purposes of the Currency Act, any such place 
from one presidency to another. 

Act XXXI. of 1867 {to render penal certain o fences committed by 

servants of JiaUway.Conqmnies.) 

'The object of this Act is to )nit a stop to the bribing of Stationmasters and 
other Railway servants. The Act, in o^er to effect this object, simply de¬ 
clares that persons in the employ of Railway Companies shall be deemed to 
be “public servants” within the meaning of sections 161-105 of the Indian 
Penal Code. The Act extends to persons employed on all railways and tr.-im- 
ways in British India, and also (as to British subjects) in the dominions of 
feudatory Princes and States. 
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Act XXXII. of 1867 {to enable the Governor General of India in 
Council to delegate to a Chief Commissioner any power conferred on 
a Local Government by an Act of the Governor General oj India^in 
Courtcil.) 

Act XXXIII. of 1867 {to amend Act No. XXXI. of 1861.) 

Act XXXIV. of 1867 {to repeal Act No. XIX. of in the 
places to which the Madras Salt Excise Act, 1867, may be made ap¬ 
plicable.) 

Act XXXV. of 1867 {to provide temporary assistimce to the Fi¬ 
nancial Commissioner of the Funjab.) 

Act XXXVI. of 1867 {to correct an error in Act No. XVII. oJ 
1862.) 

Act XXXVII. of 1867 (for transferring appeals from tlw Court 
of the Financial, to the Court of the Judicial, Commissioner oJ Oudh, 
and for other purposes.) 

Act I. (y 1808 (for shortening the language used in Acts of the 
Governor General of India in Council and J’or other purposes.) 

It proviOea for the interpretation ff some 18 words and phrases in conmion 
use. it also provides that in the ease of any oftc whose personal law permits 
adoption, “ sou” shall inoludo an adopted son, and “ father” an adoptive fa¬ 
ther. It deelares that for the purpose of reviving an enaetmeiit repealed, it 
’"shall be necessary exiiressly to state sUch purpose. It contains ndes as to 
the commencement and termination of a jreriod of time mentioned in ah on- 
aidment. It provides for the application to deputies or subordinates of a law 
prescribing the duty of the suircrior. It enacts that in the ease of sueeesssors 
to functionaries or corporations, it shall be suflieient to exitress the relation 
of a law to the functionaries or corjiorations. It mokes a similar provision as 
to persons holding acting appoiirtments. 

Act II. of 1868 {to alter the rate of duty leviable on pepper exported 
from Cochin.) 

Act HI. o/'1868 (to authorize the Local Government of the Punjab 
to invest any person with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner or 
I'ahsildar). 

Act IV. of 1868 {to exempt certain villages in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency from the operation of the Regulation and Acts in force in that 
Presidency). 

Act V. of 1868 (to enable the Governor of Bombay in Council to dele¬ 
gate to the Commissioner in Bind certain of the powers of a Local Gov¬ 
ernment J. - • 

Act VI. of 1868 (to make better provision for the appoinimmit of 
Municipal Committees in the North- IVestern Provinces, and for other 
■ purposes). 

The introduction of Act XXVI. of 1850 into any town depended on the will 
of the inhabitants. The present Act is extendible to any town in those Pro¬ 
vinces at the discretion of the Local Government. The Act provides for the 
appointlnent of Municipal Committees either by the Lieuteirant Governor or 
(if he shall so direct) by electioir. The members will hold office for two years, 
and the Lieutenant Governor may remove any rmembe convicted of a serious 
oft’ence ; he may also appoint ex-officio members not exceeding in number one- 
third of the total dumber of the Committee. Provision is made for the ap- 
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pointment of a president, vice-prMident and seoretaiy of each Committee, for 
the oflSce of the Committees, for t'heir meetings, and the conduct of their cor¬ 
respondence with the Local Government. Power is given to the Committees 
to impose taxes with the sanction of the Lieutenant GoYornor, and the kinds 
of such taxes are specified. Where an octroi is imposed the Act requires that 
a list of the articles to be taxed shall have been approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and he may exclude from the tax articles intended for the con¬ 
sumption of troops. The ('ominittees are empowered to make and enforce 
rules and byc-laws. The bye-laws must be confirmed by the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor and will be published in such manner as he directs. I’he Committees 
are empowered to prohibit the repetition or continuance of imisancos| and, 
when specially empowered by the Local Government, they may remove nui¬ 
sances. They may also buy and sell laml for the purposes of the Act. The 
Lieutenant Cioveruor is emjiowerod to cancel and suspend any of the acts or 
proceedings of the Committees. Ho may also abolisli any tax which he has 
sanctioned. The Act contains provisions as to the custody and disbursement 
of municipal fuinls, sjiecilies tlio duties cd the Committees and provides that 
all other contracts, involving an amount exceesding rupees twenty, shall be iii 
writing. Provision is to be made in the first iustam^e for maintenance of the 
Municipal Police ; and tlio Police will aid in carrying out the Coumiittees’ 
orders regarding imisances. Annual statements of the Committees’ receipts 
an<l disbursements and reports of their works and proceedings will be submit¬ 
ted to the Lieutenant Governor, and aa estimate of the prohable receipts for 
tlic following year, with proposals for their expenditure, w ill also be submit¬ 
ted, and an abstract thereof will he imblished. U'he lieutenant Governor is 
empowcrcil to make rules as to the cost ami class of works which the Com- 
mittee may execute. The right of the Committees in public highways is de¬ 
clared, ami the Local Government on their reciunmoiidatiou may take ui>, under 
Act fso. VI. of 1S*>7, laud required for municqial imrxKisos. ^ 

Vll. o/l(S()8 (to amcAid the laio relutvmj and Jieviews 

of JndfjtHRid in the J*anj(tb.) 

Act VIII, (>/*18G8 (joT repealing certain enactments whichhave ccas^ 
ed to be ia force or have become unnecessary.) 

The preparation of a revised edition of the Statutes and Acts in force in Bri¬ 
tish Imlia, has been for some time progressing in tJie Legi-slativc Dexiartmeut. 
To facilitate the execution of this x>roject, the present Act (wliich is framed on 
the model of 30& 31 Vic., cax>. r>5>) removes from the Indian Statute Book, in 
whole or in xiart, no less than 423 enactments, (235 Acts, 183 Kegulations) 
which have ceased to be in force otherwise than by exx>res8 rex^eal. Of these, 
some are teinx>oraiy ; but their reiieal was expedient to preclude doubts as to 
whether or not they hml l)eeu contiuUetl or revived. Others had become obso¬ 
lete by change of circumstances, and had thus merely an historical interest. 
Others, again, were already rex^ealed by imx>lication ; but no one aware of the 
doubts wliich even the best lawyers sometimes entertain as to whether an 
onactiucnt has been iu(l>liediy repealed, will question the desirability of ex- 
jircasly re]>oaling this class of Acts. Others, lastly, merely rcxiealed prior 
enactments ; buU the rexieal of this numerous class has greatly relieved the 
Statute Book, and the iirovision of the third section of the General Clauses’ 
Act (I. of 1S()8) prevents the revival of the prior enactments repealed. The 
present Act deals only with the Acts of the Governor General in Council and 
the Bengal Kegulations. Doubts were entertained as to whether the words 
of the Indian Councils’ Act, permitting the Indian legislature to rex>eal Statutes 
*‘now in force” in India, authorized the repeal of obsolete Acts of Parliament 
relating to this country ; it is, however, hoped that, when the Indian Councils’ 
Act is amended. Parliament will adopt provisions for the repeal of Statutes 
which formerly afi'ected India, but are now obsolete. With regard to Madras 
and Bombay, the Local Government will doubtless discharge the duty of express- 
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ly repealing such Regulations., as lapse of-atime or recent legislation roiidered 
useless. 

Act IX. of 1808 (for taxing Profemons and Trades.) 

ActX. 0 /I 8 O 8 (to amettd the Consolvlated, (histoms’ Act.) 

Act XI. of 1868 (to exempt Timhcr and Woods from Import dutg.) 

Act XII. of 1868 (to empmoer the (looernor (lennral of Imlia in 
Coimcil to smpend the operation of section, 17 of Act No. XI. of 184 I.) 

Act XIII. of (to exempt the King of Owlh from the jurisdic¬ 
tion, of the (Jivil Courts, uml for other purposes.) 

The primary object of the Bill Avliioh ^ubsecjnently became this Act Vas to 
authorize the issue of a commission for the investigation of the King of Oudh’s 
debts, wliich, notwithstanding His Majesty’s allowance of one lakh per men- 
>"sern, wore rapidly inercasin,g, and were recently said to amount to not less than 
three quarters of a million sterling, I ,ately. however, these debts have been 
settled, and the Act merely provides against the accumulation of further 
debts b.y rendering the King unable to enter into any contract involving him 
in pecuniary liability. The Act o.\i)re3.sly jirovides that nothing therein con- 
tained shall pledge the Uovernment to satisfy in any degree the dentands of 
His Majesty’s creditors. , 

Act XI V. of ItiGS (fi>r preveufioH of certciin Contagious Diseases.) 

The object of this .\et is to diminish, and if possible to extirpate, venereal 
Misease in British India. A few of its inovisions are taken from Statute 2[> 
Vie., c. 37, ss. 8, ii, 30. The Act will bo introduced by the Local Governments 
with the previous sanction of the Gov<irnor General in Gouueil, The oceu]iation 
of a eouiinon prostitute is made punishable unless followed by women register¬ 
ed under the Act. The Local Government is empowered to establish the ne- 
ce.saary registry offices and to furnish registered women with evidence of 
their registration. It may al.so make rules as to the inspection of such women ; 
and bro.aoh of such rules will bo ])uni.shable. Rower is also given to rcipiiro 
reports by po^gons aijpointed to inspect rogistere<l women, and a pcnalt y is 
provided for breach of such rules by a female inspector. Rrovision is also 
made for the compulsory registration of brothel-keepers. Any such pc;sou 
allowing his brothel to bo frequented by unregistered pro.stitutos will bo i)un- 
ishod. Brothel-keepers will be log.illy bound to give information, on any sub¬ 
ject relating to their business to such officers as the Local Government shall 
appoint. Any registered woman, on receiving notice from the proper officer, 
will be compellable to betake herself to a hospital sot apart for the reception 
of prostitutes, where she will bo provided grat’s with medical treatment, lodg¬ 
ing, food and clothing. The Loo.il Govornmonb is empowered to make and 
enforce rules as to the discipline to be observed in such hospitals, and .-vs to the 
mode of cure to be followed by any registered wom.iu not eompell.^l to resort 
thither. A penalty is imposed on any such womijp conducting liersolf as a 
prostitute while under medical treatment, and provision is made for giving her 
a subsistenoe-allowanoe until she is completely cured. 

Rrosecutions under the Act will be instituted only by such officer as the 
Local Government shall ai>point, and the Magistrates exercising jurisdiction 
undef the Act will nlft be of a grade inferior to that of a Subordinate Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. Rrovision is also made for confining prostitutes to par¬ 
ticular parts of the town in which they practise their calling ; and the Local 
Government may prescribe formalities on compliance with which any woman 
ceasing to be a prostitute may have her name removed from the register. 

Act XV. of 1868 (to provide for the collection of fees, hy means of 
stamps, in the High Courts and the Courts of timall Causes at the 
Presidency ToionsJ. 



fjegislation. 


\i)t) 

Act XVJ. of 1868 (to catiso^idate and amend the law relatbig to 
Principal iSadr Amins and Munsi/s in Bmjal, and for other pur- 



The primary object of this Act is to increase in the Presidency of Bengal 
the jurisdiction of the Munsifs. That jurisdiction, which in Madras extends 
to rupees 1,000 and in Bombay to mpees 3,0(KI, had, since 1831, been limited 
in the !,ower and the North-Western Provinces to rupees 300. Both the local 
High (Jourts are of opinion that the judicial ability of the Bengal Munsifs is 
now such that they may be safely entrusted with a jurisdiction extending to 
rupees 1,000. 

The Courts of Sadr .\mins are abolished and Principal Sadr Amins are tb be 
called Subordinate Judges. The High Court will nominate and the Local 
(TOvernment aiipoint the Munsifs. The Subordinate Judges will be appointed 
by the Local (lovemmeut. Provision is also raaile for investing Subordinate 
Judges with the jurisdiction of Judges of Courts of Small Causes up to rupees 
500. A similar power is given to invest Munsifs with Small Cause powers 
up to rupees .W. Subordinate Judges may be invested with any of the other 
powers of a Munsif. 

At -the close of the year 13 Bills had been introduced, two 
had been published but uot introduced, and 29 were in prepara¬ 
tion. 

Madras. 

The Council for making Laws and Regulations during the 
year passed the following Acts :— 

Act II. of 18G7, (to repeal Section 37 of Itegulation XIV. (y 1816, 
relatiug to (loveyriimenit Pleaders.) 

A et III. of 1867, (to prncide for the examination and settlement of 
claims against His High,nn.ss Prince Azeani Jah liatnular. J 

Fifteen lakhs of Us, having been allotted for the settlement of claims against 
His Higliiiess, this Act legalizes the prooeediugs of a Commissioner charged 
with investigating all claims laid before him, and gives him tlie powers of a 
Civil Court for examining witnesses, Ac., and also provides that the creditors 
who may make their claims to the Coinuiissiouer’shall abide absolutely by the 
award of the Uoverumont of Fort Saint (ieorge, on the report of the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Act IV. of 1867, <0 repeal Madras Act /. o/1863 (to enable Subor¬ 
dinate Miigistrates of the second class to take cognizance of offences 
under Section 174 of the Indian Pemd Code.) 

Act V. of 1867, *u repeal parts of certain Regulations and Acts 
relating to the offices of Hindoo and Mahomedan Law Officers.) 

Act VI. of 1867, (to amend Act XII. of 1851 an Act for securing 
the Land Revenue of'Madras.) 

Act VII. of 18'>7, (t) eomolidate and amend the laws relating to 
the levy of Port does and fees at Ports within the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George.) 

Act VIH. 0/1867, (to incorporate the Police of the Town of Madras 
'with the General Police of the Madras Presidency ; to extend the jnris- 
diction of the Town Police Magistrates ; and }o amend and consolidate 
the prorisiom of Act Xo. XIII. o/1856, (for regulating the Police of 
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tits Towns of Calcutta, lllq^ras, and Bombay,) and of :JetXo, XLVII, 

of if} amend Act XilI. of 

Act IX. of 1867, {to amend the law relating to the appointment of 
Mtinloipal Commissioners for the Town of Madras and the manage¬ 
ment of its Municipal dffdirs, mud to make better provision for the Bo- 
lice, conservancy, and improvement of the said town, and to enable the 
said Commissioners to levy taxes, tolls, and rates therein.) 

This Act amends the former Municipal Act, and provides for the registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, the taking of a census, the levy of lighting and 
water rates (in expectation of the supply of M adras with water from the I'ed 
Hills,) and other minor points ; and it makes the President of the Commission 
solely responsible for the executive duties, and provides for the appointment 
of thirty-two unpaid Commissioners from eight divisions of Madras, in place 
of the former six Commissioners, of whom three were salaried and three un¬ 
paid. 

Four Bills were pending at tlie close of the year, and two had 
been submitted for the consideration of the Legislature of In- 


Bofabay. 

The following Acts wore passed by the Council of His Excel- 
"loncy the (Jovernor of Bombay for making Laws and Regula- 
tion.s during the 3 'ear LSG7-()8 :— 

Act I. of 1867, {to reduce the amowit of the Capital of the Bank 
of Bombay and of the Bhures therein, and to amend Act X. of 
and Act X V. of' 1866 Bombay.) 

Act. 11. of 1867, {to amend Bombay Act XIV. of 1866, an Act to 
briny the. 1‘ergnnnahs of Kdulabud and Wurungaum under the Gene¬ 
ral lieguJations and Acts of the Presidency of Bombay.) 

Act HI. of \V>V>7, (to make provision, for the administration of Mi¬ 
litary Cantonments in the Bombay Presidency.) 

Act I (■'. of 1867, (to amend the Bombay Municipal Act Xo. II. of 
Icfm.) _ ' 

Act V. of 1867j (to ameivl the Schedule annexed to Act Ko. XIII. of 
1866 Bombay.) 

Act VI. of 1867, (for the better Sanitary regulation of the City oj 
Bombay.) 

Act VH, of 1867, (for the regulation of the District Police in the Pre- 
eiileney of Bomlniy.) 

Act Ylll. of 1867, (for the regulation of the Village Police in the 
Presidency of Bombay.) 

Act IX. of 1867, (to amend the Law relative to the Sale of Spirituous 
and Fermented Liquors in the city of Bombay.) 

Bengal. 

The following Acta were passed by the Council of the Lieu- 
tenint (Jtfverjior of Bengal. 


r»i.. nil., Past I. 


1 
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The Civil Cmrtg. 


■ Act /F. o/ 1807, to explain and amend Act Tl. 0 / 1802 
the JAettteuaal-Governur oj Jiviujalin Council, and to give vvdidity to 
certain judgments. 

Act V. of 1807, for shortening the, language used in Acts passed bg 
the. Lieutenant Cover nor of Bcngtd i-n Council. 

• Act V/. of 1807, for the better regulation of Police in Towns and 
JlJunicipalities in the Territor ies u nder the control of the Lieutenant 
Corernor of Bengal. 

Act Vll. of 1807, io amend Act 111. of passed by the Lieu,' 
tenant Governor of Bengal in Council. 

Act VIJI. of 1807, to provide for the recovery of rates for v)ater sup¬ 
plied by the East India Jrrigation and Canal Company. 

Act IX. of 18G7, to omeiul Act VL of IS03 and Act Vf. q/’18C6 
passed by the. Liculennn t Covet iwr of Bengal in Council. 

Act X. of 1807, to continue the existing settlement of the Land, lie,- 
venue in the Districts of Cutlach, Poorce, and Balasore, until the ex- 
2 )iration of the year 1304 Cmlee. 

Act XI. of 1807, to jtrocide from rates to be levied in the Town of 
Calcutta the expense oj the Police of that Town, and to enable the cor¬ 
poration of the Justices of the Peace for the 'Pawn of Calcutta to apply 
a portion of the Municigtal P'und of the said Town for the support of a 
Pauper Hospital. 

Tlie Governor General refused liis assent to two Bills, one to 
enaV)le the Justices of Calcutta to exercise their borrowing pow¬ 
ers for the pui-j)ose of in;proving the Port of Calcutta before 
a complete schoino of iinprovcineut hail been adoptcil, anil one 
to iinieml the law relating to the transport of labourers to the 
districts of Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, and their employincut 
therein. Five Bills were ])ending bu!'orc the Comieil, 


CHAPTUR IV. 

THE CIVIL COIJIITS 
Begistration. 

The law affecting the Registration of Assurances i.s contained 
in Act XX. of ISGO. Under this Act no iustnnncnt in writ¬ 
ing affecting immoveable property to the extent of one hnndred 
Rupees, or upwards, and no written lease of immoveable pro¬ 
perty for any juried exceeding one year, can be received in evi- 
dei>ce in any Civil jrroceeding, or he acted on by any public offi¬ 
cer, unle8.s registered. Provision is made I'or lire registration of 
wills and written authorities to adopt, and of all written iustru- 
Uients whether couceiniiig moveable or immoveable property, 
but the registration of such documents is jiot compulsory. A 
special cffi-et is given to the registration of bonds and’other 
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written (obligations for, the payment of money. The amount se¬ 
cured by such an instrument when duly registered may be reco¬ 
vered without the institution of a'suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

Madras. —'I'lie registrations during the yearnumbered 108,931, 
against 100,42.5 during the eleven month.s of the official year 
1806-07. Of the total number 97,172 in.strunients referred to 
immoveable property, of wliich 78,122 were compulsory and 
19,043 optional. The number of registrations of mi,scellaueou 3 
documents amounted to 11,793. The value of the instru¬ 
ments registered was Ils. 4,70,21,436. The number of sealed 
covers de])osile(l was 11 . 'I'he numlwr of Wills pre.seuted 
open was 133, and one authority to adopt. Eight sealed covers 
were opened on the death of the depbsitor.s, and all contained 
Wills e-vecuted by Hindoos, The collections amounted to R.s. 
2,84,331 against H.s. 2,41,873 in 1866-07. The cost of the depart¬ 
ment was Rs. 2,22,337, leaving a surplus of Rs. 38,244 on the 
year. The Registrar Ceneral made a tour through the Registry 
offices which he found to Iw in the following condition :— 


Districts. 

Highly 

credit¬ 

able. 

Satis- 

i'actory. 

Toler¬ 

able. 

IJusatis- 

faetory. 

Dis¬ 

graceful. 

|C'liii)glei>iit 

. . * 

1 

5 

1 

... 

jlN'orLh A root 

1 

2 

3 

. . . 

1 

iSouth Arcot 

3 

4 

6 

1 


I'l'anjore 

3 

3 

8 

1 


Traiiqnebar 

2 

4 

• 1 

1 


'riuiievelly 

2 

3 

10 

k 


Madura 

1 

3 

6 

3 


Trichinojioly 

... 

3 


1 


Salem 

2 

5 

8 

1 


Total 

14 

28 

42 

13 

, 1 


Most of the offices .showed a considerable iufprovensent. 

Bombay .—There are no returns. 

Bengal .—Two slight modifications of the law w'ero carried out 
during the year. The first came into force in September J867, 
raising the minimum fee payable for the registratitni of any do¬ 
cument from 4 to 8 annas : and the second in the following 
mouth, imposing an extra copying fee at the rate ot 4 annas a 
page on all documents that may occupy, when copied, more than 
two pages of tlie registers. Tlie year was altogether well adaptr 
ed to test the natural aud legitimate exjiausion of the system. 
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The number ot registrations was 187,850 against 166,979 of the 
jJfevious year, or adding one-eleventh to the latter total 182,158 
during the twelve months preceding. These figures give an in¬ 
crease of 5,692 registrations, or upwards of 3 per cent, per annum. 
Of the above total 119,700 were compulsory and 68,150 optional 
registrations, against 92,970 and 7-l',009 respectively in the 
preceding year, Of the optional registrations 41,335 affect¬ 
ed immoveable property, the balance of 26,815 relating to money, 
lands and personal contracts. The receipts from all sources 
amounted to Rs. 3,39,781 against an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,181, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 89,600. Deducting printing and 
• stationery charges, the net surplus was Rs. 60,034. The 
average cost to the public of registering each document increas¬ 
ed from Rs. 1-12 in 1866-67 to Rs. 1-13. The ordinary fee 
actually paid on registration, however, averaged 15J annas against 
15 annas during the previous year. The cost to Government of 
registering each deed also increased from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-5, the 
loss being made up from pains and penalties. Excepting Cuttack, 
Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal rergunnahs, and Assam and 
Darjeeling, every division was self-.supportiog. In Calcutta and 
the Patna and wjshaliye Divisions the receipts were greatest, 
and in the Chittagong, Burdwan, and Presidency Divisions the 
least, as compared with the work perfonned. The cost again in 
Calcutta and the Patna and Rajshahye Divi.sions amounted only 
to three-fifths of the receipts, while in Cuttack, Chota Kagpore, 
and Assam, especially in the latter division, the cost exceeded 
the receipts. The offices of District Registrar and Sub-Regis¬ 
trar were re-constructed, and the three new registration dis¬ 
tricts of Behar, Burdwan.and the Presidency were formed. In 
eight instances two or more sub-registry offices were group¬ 
ed together under one special sub-registrar. Four new 
Registry Offices were opened at Tajpore in Tirhoot, Sooteah 
in Durrung, Nazir-ka-hat in Chittagong, and Juggutsingpore in 
Cuttack. It was represented to Govei-nment that the compulsory 
^registration of Kaboblyuts was felt as a great hardship by the 
ryots and their under-tenants, as ,it involved a journey to 
and from the Registry Office and its attendant expenses, be¬ 
sides the loss which ensues from their absence from the places of 
their labour. The report of the Registration Department further 
showed that the stringency of the law had not resulted in a ge¬ 
neral registration of agricultural leases, but tended to check 
that interchange of written agreements between landlords 
and tenants which it was desirable to encourage. A pro¬ 
position was accordingly made to the Government of Lidia 
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to exempt agricultural leases from compulsory registration, 
but, the Government being opposed to the scheme, the question 
was still undecided. 

North-Western Provinces .—Tlie number of instruments regis¬ 
tered was 115,063 ; of these 1,285 were obligations for payment of 
sums not exceeding Its. 20, not secured on real property ; 29,460 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 200; 6,875 for sums not exceeding Rs. 
6,000 and 122 for payments over that amount. " Other personal 
contracts” registered amounted to 6,017 ; also 1,684 receipts and 
acquittances not affecting real property and 6,013 relating to 
real property. Eight hundred and thirty-nine leases for terms 
not longer than one year and 5,742 for longer than one year 
were recorded and .5,742 for longer periods; 17,342 deeds of sale 
or mortgage of real property not exceeding Rs. 100, and 27,422 
on property above that sum ; 1,219 deeds of gift, 14,003 instru¬ 
ments otherwise affecting real 4 )roperty, 159 wills and 17 sun- 
nuds of adoption. The financial results dre not stated. 

Punjab .—^The number of registration offices open in the 
Punjab during the year was 170. In these there were register¬ 
ed 569 obligations for payment of money not secured on real 
property under Rs. 20,26,644 for sums under Rs. 200 and 5,500 
for sums under Rs. 5,000. Only 25 obligations for sums exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5,000 were registered. There were 2,851 documents af¬ 
fecting “ other personal contracts” registered ; 266 receipts and 
quittances not affecting real property and 180 relating to real 
property. One hundr^ and twelve leases were recorded for 
terms not exceeding one year, and 206 for longer terms. Deeds 
of sale or mortgage of real property of value not exceeding Rs. 
100 numbered 16,952 and for property of a higher value 17,784 ; 
1,881 deeds of gift were registered and 1*1.75 other instruments 
affecting real property. Two hundred and seventy-seven Wills, 
49 Authorities to adopt an 116 deeds of Betrothal comprised 
the remainder of the work of the Registrars* The fees amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 62,290 and the actual cost of the Registry Offices to < 
Rs. 30,512. 

Oudh .—^The following is a statement of the deeds registered 
compared with 1867. 



Jlejisti'iUion. 



Tlic cruises of the fiiJIiiiji’-oif arc said to he a decrease in the 
grain trade and the more careliil working of the. Siaiup Act. 
Tlie stain]) deiiartmont made use of tlie registrar’s liooks 
to find out whether deeds were .stainjred, and this acted as a clieck 
on registration. 

Ceutml Froviiices .—When the Registration Act was intro¬ 
duced into these jirovinces tlid existing Districts and Tehseeks 
were declared to he distriid.s and sub-districts for the purpose 
of the Act; and the Senior Assistant Commissioner of every 
district was appointed Registrar witliin hi.s district limits, wliiJe 
every Teh.secldar xvas made Sub-Registrar of Ids Teliseel or 
sub-district. Thu Ceneral Registry Office w'as established at Nag- 
pore, under Lieutenant CVdonel klagni.'ic as Registrar General. 
The number of instruments registered was 13,1)32, the registra¬ 
tion of 4,371 being comimlsory a,ml of t),odl optional. There 
were received also from the Civil Courts 1,103 memoranda of 
decrees affecting immoveable projierty. The receipts of the de¬ 
partment from ices amounted to Rs. 32,d32 while the ex])endi- 
turo came to Iks. 40,033, including all jiayinents. The cost to 
Government of maintaining the estalilislimcnt during the year 
was about Rs 1,420. It was confidently expected that in future 
the rccei|)ts would cover all exjiendituro. 

British Burianh .—The number of Registry offices o])cn in 
British Burmah was 14. In the.se there were registered 2 ob¬ 
ligations for payment of money not secured on real projierty 
less in amount than Rs. 20, !) for sums not exceeding Rs. 200, 
44 for sums not exceeding Rs. 5,000, and 40 for payments over 
that amount; other 2)5rsonal contracts 108. There were 3 receipts 
and acquittances not affecting real property, 10 affecting real pro¬ 
perty ; 1 lease for a term not exceeding one year anti 0 for long¬ 
er periods ; 80 deeds of sale or mortgages of real property va¬ 
lued under Rs. 100 and 1,412 for property exceeding that amount 
42 deeds of gift of real pr'opcrty ainl 72 deeds affecting real 
property in some other way; 5 wills and 123 authorities to 
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ailojit. The fees nnioimtod to Rs. and the arlind cost of 

the officers to Rs. 2,430. 

BeruA '.—The organiscation of a separate departna iit for tlie 
registration of deeds, and othi'r docuiiu nls was coni]jleted dur¬ 
ing the y('ar niKhn- Colonel Magniac, tlie. Itegistrar (General of 
the Central Provinces. No iletailed statistics lia,vc this year 
been ret n rued. 

Mysore .—The legist r,ation offices .sliow the following results ;— 
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1,301 

0 
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.I'ho indportion of opi.ion.al to total registration in ISOG was 47 
]»er cent., whilst in ]sti7 it was but 30 ])er cent. 'Jhe total eoin- 
pnlsory registration for 1807 was 4,40iS, being greater than in 
l&Gt) by 1,301 doennients or about 41!) jjcr cent. In the ean- 
tonnient and ])ettah of Pangaiore, where the jieople are nn- 
donl)ledly the most enlightened, out of 1,337 registrations only 
18(5 are of the optional class, viz., .)3 relating to moveable pro- 
]»erty, and 133 to immoveable jn’operty. 'lilie peenni.ary results 
were greatly in favour of 181)7, viz., Rs. 1(5,232 in the latter 
against Rs. 9,73G in the I'oiiner year. The above wtnk was ap- 
])ortioned among one Registrar General, 8 Registrars and 85 
Snb-Registi'ars. '1 ho total work of the 85 Snb-Registrars was 
7,240 registrations, including memoranda of decrees, ff'he total 
of the fees repre.sented by this work was R,s. 12,303. The ordi¬ 
nary receipts of the tear were Rs. 1G,253, and the ordinary ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 13,005, leaving a balance in favour of receijits of 


OlO iluouDieuts. 
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Tls. 0,188. The expenditure was Rs. 14,069 ; and the receipts 
Rs. 10,844, showing a balance of Rs. 2,284 in favour of the de¬ 
partment. 


Coorg. —'I'he following table compares the Avorking of the Re¬ 
gistration Act with that of the former year :— 


Nature of Instrument. 

18G6. 

W 

O 

00 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Instruments relating to immovea¬ 
ble property of Avhich the re¬ 
gistration is conipulsorv 

414 

365 

0 

1 

49 1 

Do. do. the registration of whicli 





is optional 

144 

161 

17 

0 

Bonds, contracts and miscellane¬ 
ous documents 





88 

68 

0 

20 

Total 

64 G 

594 

17 

69 


Of these registrations 3(io were compulsory and 229 optional being 
a percentage of 39 optional regi.st.iation. 'I’lie average fee on 
the Registration of a doeunicnt amounted to Rs. 2 against R.s. 
2-8-11. The receipts were Rs. 1,822, figaiust an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,566 leaving a balance in favour of the department of Rs. 
2GG. 


The Civil Oonits. 

Madras .—The work in the various District Coiirte compared 
with that in 18GG was as follows :— 

Original Suits pending, instituted, and re-admitted. 

, Disposed of. Pending. 

IHGG ... ... 2,32,740 1,G9,89G 62,844 

38G7 ... ... 2,J8,G26 1,G8,232 60,393 

Decrease ... 4,115 1,GG4 2,451 

At the close of 18GG, there remained 62,844 original suits un¬ 
decided, and during the year 1867, 1,03,727 Avere instituted, 
2,054 Avere remanded or re-admitted, making a total of 2,28,625 
being 4,115 less than the number of Suits in 1866. These 
suits came before the folhuving courts ;— 











Madras. 




Pancliayets ... ... ... ... ... 50!) 

Village Moonsiffs ... ... ... ... 50,783 

District Moonsilfs ... ... ... ... 160,72'.) 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 1,870 

Principal Sudder 'Ameens under Madras Act IV. of 

18G3 ... ... ... ... ... 4,07df 

Subordinate Judges and Assistant Agents ... ... 51 

Civil Judges and Agents under Act IV. of 18G3 ... 1,71G 

Judges of Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 9,431 

Judges in the exercise of the powers of a Principal 

Sudder Amecn ... ... ... ... 462 


228,G25 

Of the suits 45,.‘J15, or '■>{} per cent, were decided on the 
merits in favour of plaintiffs; and 10,096, or 11 per cent, in fa¬ 
vour of defendants; 10,414, or. 12 per cent, were dismissed for 
default; 22,638, or 25 per cent, vv'ero'adjusted or withdrawn ; 
and 1,698 or 2 per cent, were dis]X)sed of in other ways. Of 
the small causes disposed of by District Moonsiffs and otliers 
37,892, or 5G per cent, were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs ; 
and 8,868, or 13 per cent, for defendants; 3,735, or G per cent,, 
wore dismissed for default; 14,906, or 22 per cent, were adjust¬ 
ed or withdrawn; and 1,711, or 3 per cent, were otherwise di.spos- 
cd of. Of those disposed of by Courts of Sinall Causes under Act 
XI. of 18G5, 5,5-5!), or 61 per cent, were decreed on the )nerits 
for plaintiff's, and 632, or 7 per cent, for dcfemlants; 431, or G per 
cent, were dismis.sod for dofaidt; .and 2,442, or 2(i per cent, rvero 
adjusted or withdrawn. Of those disposed of by tlie Cantonment 
Small Cause Courts, 1,045, or 57A per cent, weio decreed on the 
merits for plaintiffs ; and 124, or 7 per cent, for defendants ; 
23G, or 13 per cent, were disinissod for d<,‘fault, and 410, or 221- 
per cent, were adju.sted or rvithdrawn. The length of time re¬ 
quired for deciding suits varied in District Moonsiffs’ courts 
from 1 month 22 days for a .small cause to l«year and 5 days for 
an ordinary suit; in the court of a Principal Sudder Ameen a 
small cau.se lasted on an average 1 month and an ordinary 
suit 8 months 11 days. An Assistant Agent retiuire<l G months 
and 7 days to decide an ordinary suit; a Civil Judge or Agent 
1 mouth 18 days for a small cause and 11 mouths 25 days 
tor an ordinary suit; and a Small Cause Court Judge with the 
powers of Principal Sudder Ameen 20 days for .a small cause and 
G months 27 days for an ordinary suit. 

The origin.al suits ar-c classified as follows:-— 


v'oi., xin.. i*AHT t. 
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For rent and revenue, derivable from land ... 

5,580 

Lands 

10,298 

Real property, suidi as hou.ses, &c. 

4,169 

Dehts, ivages ... 

... 1,41,879 

Caste, religion, &c. ... ... ..." 

380 

Indigo, Sugar, &c. 

1,421 


The value of the property in the Original Suits pending at the 
close of the year, was in all ],(l7,'SiS,40o Rs. The Appeals 
ainoiinled to T2,.‘}o!S. Of those, (i,7o(S were disposed of as shewn 
below, and 5,000 of (he vahio of Rs. '17,50,80>S, were left nnde- 
tennined at (he close of (lie year. ;i,011, or SO per cent., were 
decreed on the merits in favour of A])pellant.s, and 3,721, or 55 
per cent., for ies])oink‘nts ; o!)!', or (i })er cent., were remanded to 
Lf)W('r (Joints ; 2cS2, or 4 per cent., di.smis.sed for default; 323, or 
5 per cent., adjusted or withdrawn ; and 27 were disposed of in 
other way.s. Tlie average duration of A])pea,l Suits was one year 
and 25 ila.y.s before the (.^ivij Judges, ] year and 13 ilays 
bi'fore the I’rineijial Sudder Ameens, 1 year 2 months and 
IS ilays bel'ore the Judges of Small Cause Coui'ts vested with 
the flower of a l’rinci|)al Smlder Ameeu. 74,578 applieation.s 
for execution of dcgri'es, and 1,00,!)()() petitions of a mi.scellanc- 
ous character, were also disfiosed of by the lower Courts, and there 
remained undisposed of 13,053 of the former, and 3,071 of the 
latter. The working of the IJiiih Court in its original jurisdiction 
i.s .seen ;— 



Altogether tber^ wci'c 140 Regular and 7110 Sjiecial Appeals 
pending and hfetituted. (Jompared with the previous year, 
there, was ait increase of 21 Regular and 45 Special Ap- 
peaiS; ill the (huudicr newly in.stituted ; 79 Regular and 616 Spe- 
cial ’ Aiipoals wVire di.sposed of, ami t here remained on the file 07 
Jifegular and 27^4 Special Appeals. Cf the 79 Regular Appeals 5() 






were confirmei], 8 amended and 13 reversed. Of the olC Special Appeals 458 were confirmed, 15 amend¬ 
ed and 18 reversed. The average duration of appeal suits disposed < f was 3 monthsand 23 davs and 
the value of the appeal suits pending at the close of the year, was Ks. 24,53,329-13-0. 

B&nilmy.—'ihQ District Courts of the Bombay Presidency performed the following work in their Original 
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Cottrts (H Sindh and Bombay. 


In Sindh 2 subordinate Courts wore established and certain modi- 
tications of territorial jurisdiction were carried out. The Small 
Cause Court at Kotree failed and 2 Subordinate Civil Courts 
were opened instead. The .suits on the file and in a.rrear8 in the 
Courts in Sindh in 18G7 were number of decision.s 

7,412; the value of the suits filed was lls. 6,84,973, and of the 
arrears from the year previous Rs. 8,607. The appeals filed and 
in arrears in the Ap{)ollato Courts were 2-51, and the number of 
decisions was 172. The corresponding numbers for the previous 
year wore 348 and 269. In the Sudder Court the appeals were 
71, the number of decisions being 68. The marked decrease both 
in the nundrer and value of the suits is ascribed to tlie opera¬ 
tions of the Stamp Act. 

The following tables give the working of the Bombaj' Court 
of Small Causes in the city and the Mofussil. 

Bombay City. 
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Bombay Smai/ Cause Courts. 
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officers doing duty were: 10 District Judges, 1 Joint Judge, 12 Assistant Judges, 9 Principal Sadder• 
Ameens, and 78 Moonsiffs. There were 792 practising pleaders of whom 3 were not natives of India, 118 
had received a legal education, and 80 were acquainted with Engjish. 

The returns of the lli'jh Court in its original Civil Jurisdiction are shown for the calendar year 18C7:_ 
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Bombap High Court. 
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Litigation in liengal. 
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• Bengal .—The work perforniod by the District Courts, cxclud- 
iug the Small Cause Courts, is thus exhibited :— 


Desevipffon of suits. 

Suits instituted 
ill 

Suits pending at 
the end of 

i 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Braall Cause Court clas.s ... 
Other cases 

80,922 

60,81.5 

76,429 

57,485 

6,147 

18,847 

5,13.5 

1.5,224 

Total 

141,737 

133,914 

24,994 

20,359 


The suits instituted iu 1807 exhil)it a decrease of 7,823 cases, or 
i5'.>2 per cent. The (h'crease of cases pending iu the Civil Courts 
other than Courts of Snuill Oailses was ^,(>35, or 18’o7 per cent. ; 
in cases of the Small Cause Court class at tlie rale of 10‘47 per 
, cent, and in other cases at the late .of 19'23 per cent. Of 
these suits 3,495 original cases W('rc instituted iu su])eriof dis¬ 
trict courts against 3,0G(i the previous year and 19,505 appeals 
against 20,800. The decrease in original suits in the superior 
courts was tlius 4’G7 ])er cent, while that in appeals was 0'52 per 
cent. In the inferior district courts 4,145 original sidts were 
instituted agaiirst 4,728-in 1860 and 100,709 appeals against 
112,477. The general result of these cases was :— 

Deorcase iu the total number ol cases instituteU ... 6 '52 per cent. 

Decrease in the suits not of the Small (iauso Court class 5 '48 ,, 

Decrease in the suits of Small Clause Court class institut¬ 
ed iu the ordinary Civil Courts ... 5 "SO ,, 

Decrease in suits instituted in Small Cause Courts ... 7'41 ,, 

Decrease in appeals ... ... ... ... 6 '62 • ,, 

Decrease in original cases before District Judges and 

Principal Sudder Ameens ... ... ... 4‘67 . ,, 

Decrease in original cases before Sudder Aineeus ... 12•84 ,, 

Decrease in original cases before Moousiffs ... ... 5 '08 ,, 

The decrease is in a great measure ascr.Uoed to the working Of 
the Stamp Act. The Judges and Additional Judges disposed 
of 11,248 cases, or 52'08 per cent., while the Principal Sudder 
Ameens disposed of 10,348, or 47‘92 per cent, of the Ap¬ 
pellate litigation of the Regulation Provinces. Out of 121,179 
original cases disposed , of, the Judges and Additional Judges 
decided 340, or 0 28 per cent.; the Principal Sudder Ameens 
4,183, or 3-45 per cent.; the Sudder Ameens 4,805, or 3’96 per 
jent.; and the Moonsifts 111,851, or 92-31 per cent. The 
number of cases disposed of was 2,394, or 1-05 per cent, less 
fhan the number disposed of in the preceding year. Tho 
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Bengal. 


jirrears of more than one year’s standing fell from 749 to 513, 
an abatement of 30 77 per cent. The results of four yeap 
exhibit a i>rogrcssive and marked improvement under this 
head. The average duration of civil cases in the courts of the 
Judges and Additional Judges ranged from 10 months and 
11 tlays in the court of the Additional Judge of Jessore down to 
1 month and 3 days in the court of the Judge of Dinage- 
pore; in the courts of the Principal Sudder Amoens from 5 
months and 26 days in East Burdwan to 1 month and 28 days 
in Dinagepore ; in the courts of Sudder Ahieens from 2 months 
and 17 days in Cuttack to 1 mouth and 19 days in Purneah ; 
and in the courts of Moonsiffs from three months in Tirhoot to 
1 month and 4 days in Dinagepore. The net revenue from 
stamp fees amounted to Rs. 21,11,154 an increase of Rs, 304,001, 
or 16’83 per cent, on theuet revenue, Rs. 18,07,152, of the j)reccd- 
ing year. The expenditure on the Civil Courts amounted to Rs, 
17,()7,110 or Rs. 25,161 in exce.ss of the expenditure of the preced¬ 
ing year. The total value of the original suits decided amounted 
to R.s. 3,44,58,132 and those left pending to Rs. 1,98,22,647. 
The ajjpeals decided Avere valued at Rs. 57,65,416 and those 
left pending at Rs. 27,51,783. The value of those decided dur¬ 
ing the year fell sliort of that of the previous year by Rs. 
15,74,876, or 3’7 per cent.; while the V'alue of those pending 
at the end of the year exceeded tliat of tlie preceding year by 
Rs. 32,50,503, or 14‘4 per cent. The value of the original .suits 
decided (luring both ycjars was nearly equal, Avhile that of the 
appeals decided in 1867 fell considerably short of the returns 
of 1866. 


The annexed table shoAvs the number of appeals preferred to 
the LoAver A {)pellate Courts in JS67 :— 
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250.551 113,387 102.91C 34,2i8j 25lj 

I ' I 

•231,941 108,53J| 97,742 28,CG2| 122 


Tlie cases umlor trial diniitiisliod by 1 5,010 ca.so.s, or G'23 per 
cent., wliile ca.ses pending at. tbo clo.-^e of tlic year had been 
reduced by 5,580 cases, or 1(1'31 per’ cent. The work done 
exceeded, tlierefore, the imniber of c.ase.s in.stituted within the 
•Same period. The cases ponding mon; than a year bad been 
reduced from 251 to 122, or 51 39 per cent. The litigation in 
the Regula tion districts of Bengal is thus characterized;— 


Per cent. 


For real proiierty 

or conveyance by Sale ... ... 

3-688 

Ditto 

ditto 

by Gift ... 

0159 

Ditto 

ditto 

by Mortgage 

0-696 

Ititto 

ditto 

by Will... 

0-064 

Ditto 

ditto 

by Dowry ... 

0-257 

Ditto 

dk^o 

bt' right of pre-emption 

0-244 

Inheritance under 

Maliomedan 

Law 

1-074 


Inliei-itauoe under Hindu Law ... ... 0 984 

Claims in right of adoption ... ... ... 0 021 

Lakhraj suits under Section 30, Regulation II. of 1819 0 032 

Clahn.s i-egarding dependent tenures ... ^ ... 5 652 

Suits to contest sales for arrears of Government lines .. '0'137 

Boundary suits and other suits for laud not otherwise 

specified .<r ... ... ... 10'48R 

Suits about religion, caste, &c. ... .. 0'437 

Sints for recovery of money embezzled ... ... 1’138 

Money Claims on bond or contract ... ... 64 877 

Suits for house rent ... ... ... 0’195 

Claims for personal property ... ... ... 7‘555 

Claims for damages ... ... ... 2 302 


Viii,. XUt., Part I. 
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A T 4 Be/iujal. 

Particular classes of cases predominated in certain districts. 
Suits for veal 'property in Cuttack were more than treble the 
number in any other district except Tirhoot, where there 
were 507 cases of that description. There were in Tirhoot 44 
and in East Burdwan 38 suits for property or convey~ 
ance by gift; and in these two districts together there were 
as many of these institutions as in all the other districts 
besides. The hulk of the mortgage mils was in Bhaugulpore, 
Chittagong, Jessore, and Midnapore, while in other districts 
there were not so many so as half a dozen suits of this class. 
'J’wenty-one out of the 72 will cases were in Jessore, while in 
no other district were there more than eight, and in some dis¬ 
tricts there were none at all. Out of the 296 dov:ry cases un¬ 
der the Mahoniedair law, there were 111 in Chittagong alone, 
26 in Bhaugulpore, 52 in Sylhet, and 48 in Tipperah, while in 
no other district did the number exceed 15, and in several dis¬ 
tricts no suits of this nature -wbre instituted. Jessore and Syl¬ 
het were distinguished for cases of inherita'nce under the Malio- 
medan law; and Jessore and East Burdwan for similar casep 
under the Hindu law. TVelvc out of the 23 adoption cases 
were in Nuddea, the stronghold of the Hindu religion in Ben¬ 
gal. The largest number of cases connected with caste, the 
rights of priests and other religious grounds of dispute, was in 
Chittagong ; the largest number of suits for house-rent in East 
Burdwan; and the largest number for danmge in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs. There were 72'75 per cent, of the cases decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, and 27'25 per cent, in favour of defendants. Of 
the original cases disposed of by the Judges, 24'45 percent, only 
were in favour of plaintiffs ; while those decreed for plaintiffs by 
the Principal Sudiler Ameens tvere 79'89 per cent., those by Sud- 
der Ameens 99'38 per cent., and those by Moonsiffs 71’807 per 
cent, of the whole number decided by them respectively. The 
cases decided in favour of plaintiffs in 18GG numbered 79,179 
and in favour of defendants 27,607, showing that the decisions 
in favour of plaintiffs in 18G7 had slightly decreased. In 7'72 
per cent, only of the, cases the plaintiffs appeared in person, while 
in 92'28 per cent, they appeared by counsel. In S4’G5 per cent, 
of the cases they did not enter appearance at all. 

In the Non- Regulation districts the state of litigation is shown 
in the following table :— 
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In Courts of 


Suits Instituted. 


Suits Decided on Total Kunilwr ofcasesj 
their AJcrits. ‘ I Disposed of, I 


Judicial 0)m- 
missiouers ... 
Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and 
l\ Siuldoi 
Araeens 

lAasistiuit Com- 


^ I -S 

Ch I O 

< H 


1 1,341 1,342 


3271 ■ 3281 


1 424 42i. 


I Ameens ... 401 100 507 432 990 1,422 530 1,126' 1,650 

jAasistiuit Com- i I 

luisaiouers ... 1,710 ... 1,716 1,446 ... l,44(i 2,040 ... 2,040 

|Moousitfa ... 11,017 ...'11,017 8,705 ... 8,705 10,97( ... 10,97( 

I Total ... 10,135] 1,447 14,.582 10,.5S4; l,317!ll,901 1.3,rj47 1,550 115,097 

Of the 14</)H2 .suits instituted, 8,072 were of tiio Small Cause 
.Court class a^ain.st 7,1.08 iu the preceding year, and 6,510 
were suits of other de.scriptions against 0,76.'} in 1860. 'Phe 
suits pending at the close of 1867 5vere 1,295 against 3,609 
of the previous year; and of these 441 were suits of the Small 
Catise Court class and 854 suits ot other de.scriptious. The 
arrear cases pending foi- more than one year were 8 only 
a.gainst 16 of the preceding year, and 3 of these were pending 
on the files of the Judicial Conimi.ssioners and 5 on the 
files of the Deputy Cominissiouors and Principal Siidder Ameens. 
The number of cases pending for more than 6 and less than 12 
months was 33 against 142 in the preceding year. The annex¬ 
ed abstract exhibits a comparison of the out-turn of miscellane¬ 
ous work by these courts during 1866 and 1867. 
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55,039 
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The uuniber of crises pending for more tlian one year tlecrens- 
ed from oG to ^4. Of the suits decided 8,230 against 7,877 were 
in favour of jihiintifl’s, and^2,3o4 against 2,183 in favour of de¬ 
fendants. 

Goverunient was concerned in 3.52 original suits and, 298* 
appeals. The number of suits in which the Government was 
cojioenied, tliat rv(;re jiending on the 1st of Apj-il 18G7, 
was 410, of which 320 were original suits and 90 ap- 
jieals. Of the original suits 304 were decided in favour of 
Oovernment, 39 ivere conipronii.sed, and 71 decided against 
Oovernment, inahiug a total of 474 suits decided, whicdi left 78 
pending. Of the appeals 107 were decided in favour of Govern¬ 
ment, 41 against it, and 12 were remanded for re-trial, making 
a total of 100 cases decided, whicli left 138 ponding. In 19 cases 
the Government was cast in the courts both of first instance and 
of appeal. The number of suits instituted in the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court during 1807-08 was,30,214 against 37,204, the num¬ 
ber instituted during the corresponding twelve mouths of 1807, 
and this shows a decrease of litigation to the extent of 0,990casos. 
The value of jiroperty under litigation was Rs. 10,45,704 as 
against Rs. 19,11,384 for those twelve mouths, the decrease in 
the value of iiropeily in litigation amounting to Rs. 2,05,080. 
The average number of suits for each ilay iu 1807-68 rvas 
118'95. The total uumher of cases .set down for hearing 
during the year was 31,880, of which 13,008 were decided 
in favour of jilaintiffs, including 0,308 cases whicli were tried ex- 
parto, 1,506 decided in favour of defendants, and 3,098 were non¬ 
suited. Of the rest 9,552 wore compromised, 3,018 were struck 
off for uoa-apiiearance of the plaintiffs, and 1,039 were pending 
at the close of the year. Of the total number of suits iu- 
stituted, 39 were for sums in excess of Rs. 1,000. In one 
of those R.S. 400 w'as abandoned, in five sums ranging from 
Rs. 200 to less than 400, in tlve others sums from Rs. 100 to 
less than 200, and in the remaining 28 sums less than Rs. 10() 
were given up to .fin ing them within the jurisdiction of the 
court. The fees amounted to Rs. 2,16,596, white the cost of 
establishment including house-rent W'as Rs. 1,66,277, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 60,318 to ,the credit of the court, against a 
sua-plus of Rs. 74,856 during the corresponding 25 eriod of 
the preceding ye;ir. 

There were in.tlie Mofussil fora portion of the year 22 Judges 
of Courts of Small Causes who held sittings at 36 places. The 
working of these courts will be seen from the following table :_ 
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The cost to Government of theSmal] Cause Courts in the Mofus- 
sil amounted to Rs. 2,45,144 while the net income was Rs. 
2,18,379, leaving a net charge of onlyRs. 20,765 which is less 
than the net charge incurred in 1866 hy Rs. 32,787. 

The following statement shows the number of cases under 
trial before the High Covert on its original side dui'ing the year 
1867. 
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Original snits, including Vice-Admi- 

ralty. Equity, and Ecclesiastical 
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44(i 

891 

1,3X1 

.599 

415 

1,014 

323 

Insolvency oases 

7() 

111 

187 

77 

20 
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84 

Amjcals from Division Courts 

Reference fl ora Small Cause Court 
under Act XIX. of 1850 

3 

47 

50 

41 


44 

6 


1 

1 

1 

3 
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Total 

525 

1,0.50 

1,575 

718 

444 

1,162 

413 


Besides these, 1,427 miscellaneous orders were passed which do 
not appear in the above return. On the appellate side of the 
High Court the number of appeals instituted in 1867 was 4,554, 
of which 393 were regular, 3,492 special, and 669 miscella¬ 
neous. The number of regular appeals shows a decrease of 67 ca¬ 
ses, or 14-57 per cent., and the number of miscellaneous appeals 
a decrease of 126 cases, or 15-85 per cent. The total number 
of cases which were appealable to the High Court in regular or 
in special appeal was 20,895 against 18,090. Of these cases 383 
regular appeals were disposed of agaiiJfet 372, leaving 348 
against 338 in arrears; 2,594 against 3,296 special appeals were 
decided leaving 2,369 against 1471 in arrears, and 652 miscel¬ 
laneous cases were cleared off against 774 leaving 296 against 
278 still on the file. Of the 291 regular appeals left pending 
38 stood over from 1866, 8 from ’65, 7 from ’64, 2 from ’63 and 
from each of the two preceding years. The following table 
contains the results of the appeals decided by the High Court 
in 1866 and 1867 -.— 
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1866. 1 1807. 

1860. 

1867. 

Order of liower Court confirmed 

189i 238 

2,111 

1,656 

Ditto ditto reversed 

98i 70 

1G8 

202 

Ditto diito modilied 

33j 3t 

66 

43 

Ciiscs remanded 

271 26 

771 

604 

Ditto struck off on default 

25, 10 

173 

76 

Ditto compromised or withdrawn ... 

2 5 

7 

13 


'I'lie value of stamps filed in legal proeoodings on tlie appellate 
side of the High Court was Rs. 3,28,373 against Rs. 2,70,438 of 
the preceding year, so . that the receipts had increased during 
the year reported upon hy Rs. 67,035, or 21’45 per cent., a re¬ 
sult attributed mainly to the operation of the new Stamp Act. 
The value of the property which fonnod the subject matter of the 
appellate litigation was Rs. 89,14,475 against Rs. 1,22,80,G34 of 
the previous year. The number of suits instituted in 1867 ex¬ 
hibits a decrease of 7,823 cases or 5‘52 per cent. 

North-Western Provinces .—Tbe total number'oforiginal suits 
and ai)peals instituted in the Civil Courts was 91,381, as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Regular Civil Courts, ... ... ... 69,134 

Non-Regulation ditto, ... ... ... 12,274 

Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 5,891 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts, ... ... 4,082 


The miscellaneous cases aggregated 145,130, making the 
whole number instituted 2 . 30 , 510 . The diminution of liti¬ 
gation was 9,o39 .cases, due chiefly to the new Stamp 
Law. The greatest dcci-oasc amounted to nearly one-third, 
in suits for immoveable property. Decisions on the merits’ 
rose from 50 to 51 per cent, while cases decided on con¬ 
fession of judgment fell from 20 to 19 per cent. The num¬ 
ber of suits left pending on the tiles largely decreased. 
Tl|;rc was an increase of 7,U2 of miscellaneous cases, due 
principally to a general increase in the number of applica- 
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tions for execution of decrees, caused by tbe High Court de¬ 
creeing a less rate of interest subsequent to date of decree. Of 
86,018 applications for execution of decrees which were dis¬ 
posed of, 25 per cent, were fully, and 29 per cent, partially, exe¬ 
cuted. The appeals decided in the Revenue Courts numbered 
only 9,748, a decrease of about 36 per cent. The general aver¬ 
age of a revenue case was 2 months 23 days, of a suit in the 
Moonsiffs Court 22 days, in the Sudder Ameen’s 1 month, 2 
days, in the Principal Sudder Ameen’s 2 months 22 days and in 
the Judge’s 3 months 21 days. 


In the Non-Regulation districts 12,274 suits against 16,195 
in 1866 were instituted. Of these 2,277 were decided on 
the merits, 2,659 on confession, 2,262 were adjusted, 1,694 
were decided ex parte, 2,771 were struck off on defaiilt, and 
332 were submitted to arbitration making a total of 12,995 
cases disposed of. There remained on the files of the 
non-regulation courts 1,307 against 1,514 cases in arrears. 
Tfce proportion of decisions on the merits increased in "the 
Jhansie Division from 27 to 30 per cent. It decreased in Ku- 
maon from 30 to 29, and in Ajmere from 24 to 21 per cent In 
the Terai Pergunnahs it remained stationary at 34 per cent. 
The percentage of decrees fully executed improved in all the 
Courts. The number of suits instituted in the four Small 
Cause Courts at Agra, Allahabad, Benares and the Doon, was 
6,891, showing a decrease of 861 as compared with 1866. In 
the Doon the suits' increased, and at Agra and Allahabad 
the decrease was small, and probably due to the new Stamp 
Law. At Benares alone there was a marked decrease of 784 
cases, owing to a change in the administration of the business 
of the Court. The largest number of suits instituted came 
under the following heads 


Debts on Bond, ... ... ... ... 2,250 

. Money claims unsupported by written documents, ... 722 

Shop debts, ... ... ... ... 669 

Debts on Book Accounts, ... ... ... 663 

Money due on written contract, ... 624 

Personal property or its value, ... ... 485 


The work of the High Court is stated on the next page :— 
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Appellate Side. 



Remaining 
from last 
year. 

Filed in 
1867. 

Disposed of in 
1867. 

I.—Regular Appeals, 

104 


264 

II.—Special Appeals, 

471 

1,872 

1,963 

Ill.—References from Small 




Cause Courts, 

IV.—'Miscellaneous orders 

5 

20 

25 




in Court, 

22 

2,314 

2,252 

. 

Total, 

602 

4,317 

, 4,504 


Original Side. 



Suits, 

Remaining 
from last 
year. 

&c. 

Filed in 
1867. 

Disposed 
of on 
merits. 

I.—Original Suits, 

1 

12 

6 

11.—Insolvent, 

... 


... 

HI.—Appeals from division Courts, 

... 

2 

1 


* The net value of stamps filed in the Civil Courts, including 
the High Court, was Rs. 13,G§,426, and the total cost 
of Judges’ salaries and establishments amounted to Rs. 
16,33,166. The average value of each suit instituted was Rs. 
332, the percentage of costs to value was 10, and the average 
amount of costs per' suit Rs. 34. 

. Punjab .—'The number of civil suits fell from 105,970 in 18CG 
to 144,028 during the year under report, hut the number is still 
greater than the aggregate number of civil suits in Bengal, 
Oudh and the Central Provinces put together, and more than 
twice the number in the North-West Provinces. The rate of 
increase during the past four years was about 10,000 cases per 
annum. The character and I'esults of the litigation will he 
seen from the following table :— 
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Description of Suits. 


Suits for Money Due on Contract., 

On written obligation for certain sum registered 

Do. do. unregistered 

Simple debt on unwritten obligation ... 

For account stated ... 

Money paid or received 
Coods sold ... 

For breaches of contract not included in above ... 
Suits for rent 

Suits for personal property or value thereof 
Suits for Damages. 

For injuries to the person attended with di- 
reet or actual pecuniary damage ... 

For injuries to property ... «... ~ , 

For defamation ... ... ... .♦. 

For other injuries not included in the above... 
Suits to compel specific performance of contract 
Suits to set asnle contracts and obligations on 
account of fraud or mistake 
Suits to compel or prevent particular acts by 
way of mandamus or injunction 
Suits to settle partnership and other accounts ... 
Suits connected with religion and caste 
Suits relating to administration of trusts and 
religious endowments 
SOITS RKI.ATINO TO MARRIAGE, DoWER 
OR Divorce. 

Suita connected with betrothal 
Suits for custody of wives 
Other suits 

Suits to establish or dispute adoption .. 

Suits regarding custody and guardianship of in¬ 
fants and lunatics 

Other suits to declare or establish personal 
rights 

Suits to establish or contest wills 
OuAiMs TO Inheritance. 

Under Mahouitucdan law for land only 

Do. for other jiroperty 

Under Hindoo law for land only 

Do. for other profierty ... ... ... 

, Under any other law for land only ... 

Do. for other property 

Suits to establish or contest the acts of Hindoo 
Widows, ...' ... 

Suits relating to. the Bevenuo . 

Mortgage on Immoveabee Property.— 

Land only 

Other property ... ... ... 


6,557 1,007 370 

19,247 7,268 80.3 

19.102 5,147 2,525 

16.102 2,619 2,786 
901 1,288 

1,627 2,436 10 


8,278 1,156 


258 1.3 

838 223 

1,122 

1,260 1,52 

481 288 


101,201 22,296! 7,417: 
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Description of Suits. 

Si 
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District Small 
Cause Courts. 

Cantonment 
Small Cause 
Court 

Chief Court. 

Carried over 

Claims to Kiqht or I’es-emption. 

Laud only 

Other property 

Suits to resume or assess rent.free land 

Suits regarding the relative rights of superior 
or inferior holders of laud (other than rent 
I free land) 

Soil's FOK THE PaKTITION OF MoVBABLE Pro- 
1-ERTV. 

Land only 

Other property 

Suits regarding boundaries 

Suits for or relative to real property not includ¬ 
ed in the foregoing ... ... 

Grand Total ...1 

101,261 

1,046 

266 

161 

2,333 

l,r.46 
811 
. 103 

8,878j 

22,296 

♦-A 

-...___ *4 

6 

116,405l22,296l 

7,417i 5| 


Tlae Small Cause Courts disposed of 29,713 cases and the 
Sub-divisional Courts of 80,515, the District Courts of 35,249 
and the Superior Courts of C. The total value of all the suits 
disposed of was Rs. 83,84,621. 


A contested case occupied on an average in all the courts 
22 days in being decided, an uncontested one, 17. Thirty-two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-one cases were withdrawn 
or struck off the files of the courts without trial, 6,597 were 
decreed ex parte, 32,529 by confession, 13,897 were adjusted 
by compromise and consent, 7,225 by arbitration, 20,128 were 
given wholly, 15,308 in part in favour of the plaintiff and 
17,428 were decided in favour of the defendants; objectors or 
insolvents. The Chief Appellate District Courts-Commis- 
sioners’-began the year with 569 cases in arrears- 7548 

new suits were instituted, of these 8,117 cases, 636 wore With¬ 
drawn, transferred e-r struck off without trial • 879 were decid 
ed in whole and 376 in part for the appellants, 4,566 for the ' 
respondents, and 1,290 were remanded for further investiga¬ 
tion. The total number of appeal cases decided by these courts 
was thus 7,747 leaving a balance pending of 370 days Each 
appeal occupied on an average 21 days. The Commissioners’ 

and 5,832 new appeals were instituted. Of thesr7,190 cases 
648 were withdrawn, transferred or struck Off without trial 623 
were decided in whole and 316 in part in favour of the Appel- 
ants, 3,481 m favour of Respondents, and 912 were remanded for 
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further investigation. The total number of cases disposed of 
was thus 1,310 leaving a balance at the end of the year of 138 
suits. Each suit occupied on an average 72 days. In the 
Chief Appellate Courts-Commissioners’-there were 264 regular 
and 13 special appeals in arrear at the commencement of 
the year, which, with 1,056 new regular and 146 special ap¬ 
peals, made the regular appeals on the file amount to 1,319 and 
the special to 159 ; 453 Regular and 23 special appeals were 
struck off without trial, 124 regular and 23 special were de¬ 
creed in whole and 38 regular and 8 special iu part for the ap¬ 
pellant; 460 of the one class and 55 of the other were decided in 
favour of the respondent and 106'regular and 15 special appeals 
remanded for further investigation. In all, these Appellate 
Courts disposed of 1,181 regular and 133 special appeals leaving 
pending 138 and 26 suits respectively. A regular appeal occu¬ 
pied on an average 62 and a special suit 57 days. The aver¬ 
age value of suits . was Rs. 56. The bulk of litigation was for 
sums of Rs. 20 and under, and’only 13,013 suits out of 1,50,683 
were for sums exceeding Rs. 100. As usual, parole debts, debts 
on written obligations and account were the staple of litiga¬ 
tion. The total amount under litigation was Rs. 83,84,621. 
The aggregate cost of suits increased from Rs. 7,33,947 to Rs. 
8,13,855 ; and the percentage of cost of suits to value from Rs. 
8-10-8 to Rs. 9. The income from process fees amounted to 
Rs. 2,01,014, of which Rs. 1,08,987 were expended leaving a 
balance to the credit of the fund of Rs. 92,026. Of 85,676 de¬ 
crees passed during the year, 33,136 or 38 per cent were put in 
execution during the - year, and 31,2.95 applications were made 
for execution of decrees passed in previous years. The aggregate 
value of decrees put in execution amounted to Rs. 49,66,394. 
Of these, 30,325 or 42 9 per cent, were completely executed,. 
15,882 or 220 in part, 17,342 or 24 per cent, struck off in default. 
Of the total amount realised by execution, (vie. Rs. 14,3.9,850) 
Rs. 4,23,026 or 29 per cent were paid voluntarily into Court, 
Rs. 8,01,907 or 55 per cent were paid aftej attachment, but be¬ 
fore sale of goods ; Rs. 2,14,907 or 15 per cent was realized by 
sale of goods after attachment. There were 700 persons im¬ 
prisoned for debt during the year. 

Oudh .—There was a marked decrease in the number of civil 
suits instituted during the year, due partly to a better harvest 
and the improved position of the people. The numbers were 

1866 ... ... ... 24,012 

1867 ... ... .... 22,035 

The statement of the total number of suits disposed of is aa 
follows:— 
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There -wore 4;><) suits peiuling at the dose of tlie year. Thonum- 
Itor of suits decided l)y arbitration decreased from 876 to 714, a 
growing dislike ou the piirt of .suitors to this mode of settlement 
being observable. 

'J’lie following is a comimrativc statement of apjieals to tlie 
Courts of Deputy Commi.s.siotier.s :— 
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18t>(i 

1,373 

912 

220 

71 

09 

17 

24 

1807 

1,215 

820 

210 

06 

80 

18 

23 


The average time ranged, in flic several districts, from 6 days in 
Khereo to 56 in Bnltanj)oor. 

The slatomeiif of a])pca]s to Commissioners is as follows;— 
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The following statomeut shows the statistics of the valties and 
<costs of suits :— 


Year. 

Total value of 
suits. 

Total costs of 
suits. 

AverageAverage 
value ofl costs m 

Percentage 
of costs tO' 


each suit. 

each suit. 

value. 

1806 ... 

.85,53,093 15 1 

2,19,682 14 11 

209 7 8 

16 4 0 

7 6 3 

1867 ... 

.99,6.3,758 10 8 

2,27,028 7 9 

404 15 9 

26 2 8 

9 2 0 
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.Suits on account 
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Claim respecting 
goods sold. 

Suits for detinuej 
of personal pro-! 
perty not in¬ 
cluded in thei 
foregoing. i 

Direct injury to 
property. 

1866 

27 

7,259 

4,736 

948 

3,806 

981 

1,564 

18«7 

56 

7,122 

4,399 

431 

8,360 

704 

1,297 


The Judges decided 577 cases against 077 in the previous year ; 
the Assistant Commissioners, 5,581 against 6,278 ; the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, 6,470 against 7,975 ; the 'J’elisccldars, 
8,363 against 8,569 ; and the Honorary Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 800 against 737, making 21,857 oases in all against 
24,231. 

The work done in the Small Cause Courts was as follows ;— 


Court. 

luBtitutcd. 


Pending. 

1866. 

1867. 

1860. 

1867. 

1800. 

1867. 

Lucknow City, 

3,315 

2,994 

3,290 

2,970 

25 

24 

Do. Cantonments, ... 

691 

690 

588 

588 

3 

4 

Fyzabad do.. 

200 

114 

206 

114 


... 


These courts were very popular among certain classes, espe¬ 
cially the traders. The business of the Lucknow city court 
as compared with those of the leading cities of the North 
Western Provinces was very great. The Lucknow court tried 
138 cases more than the other three courts put together. 

Central Provinces .—The statistics of litigation in these pro¬ 
vinces are clearly shown by the following table :—• 
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l.hhjtilioti in ih'i (Central J’roviiicdD. 


irx) 


I'lio cjisos were disposed of thus :— 

Witlidravvu or struck off'on default ... IS- 

Uiicohtested cases in which decree passed ex jyarte 10’3 
By confession .. ... ... 34‘7 

By compromise and consent ... ... ... 12‘4 

By arbili’ation ... ... ... ... 0’9 

Total uncontested ... ... ... 57-9 

Contested cases tried and decided in Court in 

favour of Plaintiff, in whole ... H O 

in part ... 4 0 

in favour of defendant - 5-5 


per cent. 

ff 

>> 

>> 

>7 
, 7 
>> 


Total contested trials ... ... ... 22'1 ,, 

Cases struck off on defaidt .sliowed an increase from 15 to 18 
per cent. The liighe.st ]>eiccutage of the total cases on the file 
was 32‘2 per cent, in the Nagpore Small Cause Court. 

The number of appeals on the files of the Courts was 1,245, 
against 1,207. Of this number 827 wore instituted in the lowei- 
Appellate or Deimty Commissioners’Courts, 309 in tlie Courts of 
Commissioners, and 109 in the Court of the Judicial Commis¬ 


sioner — 

39 per cent, of the orders apjtealed against were upheld 

35 „ „ modified 

8 „ „ . reversed 

5 „ „ remanded; 

the remainder having been either withdrawn or struck off on de¬ 
fault. In the previous year G4 appeals had been upheld and 8 mo¬ 
dified. The average duration of an apijeal rvas 16 days in'Deputy 
Commissioners’ Courts, and 42 days in Commissioners’. The 
value of the litigated property foil from Rs. 48,79,975 to Rs. 
30,01,679, accounted for by a few very heavy cases during the 
previous j'ear. While the average value of each case for the 
whole Province was Rs. 77 in 1865, in 1866 it was Rs. 110, and 
in the year under report Rs. 61. There wore 37 per cent, of the 
cases below 100 R.s., 57 per cent, below 5,000 Rs. and only 5 
per cent, above that value. The average cost of suits rose from 
61 to 12 per cent. ‘ The average duration of contested cases Avas 
14 days, and 12 days in unconte&ted cases. Each suit was call¬ 
ed up for hearing, as in the previous year, times on an 
average. The improvement in miscellaneous business was mark¬ 
ed. Of 27,942 applications for execution, 21,132 were disposed 
of on their merits, 5,120 .struck off on default, and 1,690 were 
pending at the close of the year. The decrees completely exe¬ 
cuted were 9,944, partially executed 7,666, and those in Avhioh no 
execution was taken out, 3,522. There were 1,649 sales and 
1,377 sequestrations of real property, and 2,952 sales of person- 
ii property, besides 701 persons imprisoned on execution, 



British Barmah .—The following tables give the statistics of litigation in British Burmah :■ 


Litiyation in JUrillah Jhmnah. 
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The value of original sniis sliowcd a decrease of Rs. ],74,960.' 
The total increase of duty on original suits was Rs. 8,808. The 
value of original .suits decreased 12'46 per cent. Of original suits 
60'53 per cent, were decided on their merits ; 18‘65 per cent, 
rejected, dismissed or transferred; 13‘36 per cent, compromised, 
and 7'46 per cent, decided cx parte. The percentage of appeals 
to suits was 4'7, of these (VI8 out of 18,2(>7 regular suits or 48'0 
wei’e confirmed, 39’0 wore reversed or modified, 4‘4 rejected and 
8’(i otherwise disposed of. The longest average duration of a 
suit was in the (Jourt of the Deputy Commissioner of Rangoon, 
210 days;—the lowest arauage duration rvas in the District Court 
of Santloway, one day. 

The nnmhor and value of suits is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 


l>istriot. 


West JJerar 
East Bcrar 


Aholah 
M elikiir 
Oomrawiitteo 

D(). Small 
(''aii.se Court 
Woon 

Total 



1807. 

Number of 
suits. 

Value. 

Number of 
suits. 

Value. 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 

5, (>Go 

0,44,(101 

7,398 

8,41,040 

025 

4,02,1.80 

585 

4,40,371 

;j.ir>4 

0,80,405 

.3,0,85 

4,54,794 



511 


798 

1,19,207 

712 

96,423 

10,242 

19,00,403 

12,241 

18,38,034 


There rvas no decrease worthy of note in any part of the pro¬ 
vince ; whilst the continued increase in the Akolah District rvas 
very remarkable. The absence of any similar increase in East 
Berar is probably due to the difficulties thrown in the way of the 
introduction of the Small Cause Court system into Bcrar, and to 
the fact that the convenience of the people was hardly so fully 
consulted, as regards the distribution of the Petty Civil Courts 
in East Berar as in West. 

The average value of each suit was l-oO Rs. The following table 
shows the disposal of the litigation :— 







Doputy 

Asst. Comrs. 

Judl. Ex- 



& li.xtra Asst. 

tra Asst. 

Tehsoel- 

tViiST TSku.vi:. 

eioiicrs. 

Commis.sion- 

Coinmis- 

dars. 



ei's. 

siouers. 


Number of Courts ... 

2 

8 

2 

4 

C’ascs disposed of ... 

2 

1,074 

5,873 

079 

■Average of each (Jourt per 





month ... 

*083 

11 18 

244-71 

1414 

K.vsr Bkk.iu. 





Number of Courts ... 

2 

8 

2 

4 

Cases tlisposccl of ... 

18 

210 

2,784 

653 

Average per month... 

'75 

21i) 

111) 

13-0 


The percentage of costs to litigation was Rs. 10 to Rs. 17 in 
18(i() and the average (hwation of a suit was 22’8 days. So many 
as 780 ])ersons were iuiprisoutjd for dgbt against 814 incarcerat¬ 
ed in 1800. Of these 40 against 101 remained in confine¬ 
ment at the close of the yeii,r. The number of suits left p.eud- 
ing w'as 497 against 423. In Akolah the Deputy Commissioner, 
out of a total of 319 Appeals received on his file, disposed of 
302 ; in Mehkur 52 were bled, and 51 wore decided. The per¬ 
centage of reversals was in both districts 24 per cent. The average 
duration of an appeal was 45 days in Akolah, and 21 in Jtfolikur. 
In East Berar, out of 310 cases, two only were left uudisposed of, 
the original orders being upheld in 213 and reversed in 02. The 
percentage of reversals, therefore, was 20 per cent.; the average 
duration was 45 days. Appeals from the decisions of all OfiKeers 
with full powers were transferred from the Deputy Commissioners’ 
to the Commissioners’ Courts. But this change did not come 
into force till the last (juarter of 1807, when the Commissioner- 
ship of West Berar was also opened. Mr. Lyall then disposed 
of 15 Regular and 50 Special Apjreals, upholding the original 
orders in the former class, and reversing them in 17 per cent, 
only of the latter. The Commissioner of‘East Berar decided 04 
appeals, reversing the original order in 12 instances only, or 19 
per cent, 'I'ho duration in both these Courts was very high, 
being 99 days in West, and 174 in East, Berar. Twenty-four 
civil a])pcals were preferred to the Resident’s Court; in 4 of these 
the orders were upheld, in 4 reversed and in 16 rejected. The 
litigants of Berar are hardly acquainted with the nature or con¬ 
ditions of a special appeal, an ignorance which accounted for the 
largo proportion of simple rejections. 
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Litigation in Mysore. 


Mysore .—The number of suits rose from 12,342 to 13,455 
and their value from Rs. 1G,G1,3‘21 to Rs. 20,58,739 against Rs. 
19,85,431 in 18C5. The increase in suits on written promises 
for sums certain was from 5,322 to 0,340, or 1,018. The general 
result is thus shewn:— 


Arrears ot suits from 1866 ... ... ... ... 444 

Instituted during 1867 ... ... ... ... ... 13,455 

licocived by transfer or remand ... ... ... ... 693 



Total for disposal 

... 

14,592 

■These suits 

were disposed of in the following 

manner:— 


Withdrawn and struck off 

4,420 


Transferred .. 


526 





4,946 

Decreed without contest. Ex parte 

2,308 


Do. 

By confession <. 

2,990 


Do. 

By eonipromi,se and consent 

727 


Do. 

By arbitration 

9 





6,034 

Contested and decreed for plaintiff in whole 

1,755 


Do. 

do. in part 

1,093 


Do. 

do. for defendant 

425 





3,273 


Total disposed of 


14,253 


Pending at the close of the year 


39 


14,592 


Arrears were reduced by 105 suits. The average duration of 
each was 30‘43 days. The perceutago of suits decided by the 
Courts, is thus shewn. 


rercentage of work done by 


Pei shears 
Amildars 

Sir-Cauzy of Mysore 
Assistant Superintendents... 
Deputy Superintendents ... 
Bangalore Court of Small Causes 


,, Percent- Percent- 

age. age. , 



13,727 100- I 12,994 100- 


















Litigation in Coorg. 
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Porcontage of cases decided. 




Non-suited 


In favor of 

In favor of 

or other- 


PlaiutifTs. 

Defendants. 

wise dis¬ 
posed of. 

Small Cause Court 

88-ay 

3-35 

7-68 

Asbtagraiu Diviaioii 

70-47 

4-10 

2.5-43 

Nuiulitlroog 

71-83 

4-31 

23-87 

Nugur ,, 

84-28 

3-43 

12-20 

Total 

04-71 

3-10 

.32-19 


In 18G6 there were 2,092 civil appeals, and in 1867 thei-e 
were only 1193, a decrotise of 899 appeals. Three hundred 
and eleven appeals were disposed of by Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents, 300 by Deputy Superintendents, 324 by Superintendents 
and 196 by the Judicial Co.)nniissiongr. Tl)e average duration 
of each appeal was 44 days as compared with 54 of the previ¬ 
ous year. The number of applications for the execution of de¬ 
crees increase<l from 7,362 to 8,190. In 874 cases real pro¬ 
perty was attached, and in 385 sold. There were 145 cases 
of imprisonment on execution, compared witj^ 113 in the previ¬ 
ous year. 

Coorg .—The number of suits was 1,156, and only 16 suits had 
remained pending giving an aggregate of 1,172 suits for 1867 ; 
a decrease of 19 or 1‘59 per cent. Of these only 5 .suits remained 
pending. Of the 1,164 .suits disposed of, 941 or 79'30 per cent, 
were adjudged in favour of plaintilFs, and 28 or 3'38 per cent, for 
defendants. Out of the 941 suits in favour of plaintiffs, 64 
were disposed of on the razoenamah of the parties, 382 on 
confession of judgment or con.sent of the defondants, and 495 
on actual trial; whilst 195 wore otherwise disposed of by dis¬ 
missal, &c. The percentage of decisions in favour of plaintiffs 
was SO'84, against 78'42 in 1806. The percentage of suits ac¬ 
tually decided upon trial was 42‘52, againstf40T5 in 1866. The 
original suits were disposed of in the following manner :— 



1866. 

1867. 

By Soubadars of 2 towns 

40-49 

32-82 

,, „ „ 6 talooks 

47-77 

53-35 

„ Dnryaft Cutchei-ry 

11-39 

12-37 

„ Superintendent of Coorg 

•36 

0-77 

>, European Assistant Supdt. 


0-69 i 

1 


voj.. xiii, r*,itT i. z 
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Madrat. 


The i)i'()portion of suits for lamled property to suits for personal 
was 1'68 per cent., against ITl in 1866; irrespective of Revenue 
suits which made it 4 60 per cent. The value of the litigation in¬ 
creased hy lls. 40,872 or 33'20 per cent. The average amount 
lir.igateil in each .suit was Rs. 173 .against Rs. 138 in 1866. The 
fiver.age duration in original suits was 42 days, against 52 in 
1866. 'I'he longest time occupied in the disposal of any suit was 
392 days, .against 580 days in 1866, and 730 in 1866. Assuming 
the total population at i27.(i89 souLs, there was a proportion of 
one suit to 109 persoms ag.aiust one to 103 in 1866, .and of 
Rs. 1-9-5 litigated to each pia-.son against Rs. 1-3-3 in the 
year previous, d’ho costs of original suits amounted to Rs. 
15,519 iigainst Rs. 12,323 in 1866, and the average cost of e.acli 
suit dispo.s(jd of w,a.s Rs. 13-5-4, against Rs. 10-8-9 in 1866. 
There were 75 judicial a.p2)ea1s preferred during the year, and 
only 4 of the year previous remained undisposed of. This gave 
an aggregate of 79 api)pals, against 102 in the ye.ar preceding. 
The number of Hp|)oa,is adjudged in favour of appoli.aiits ami 
respondents were respectively 26 and 32; whilst in 1866 (lu! 
numbers stood .at 23 a.nd 54. No api)oals wore pending 
at the close of the year, (;xc(;])t 8 eases in the revenue com Is. 
9’hcre were 4 .ajj])e.'d.s made to the .Judicial Commissioner at 
Rangalorc. The average duration of each apfieal suit was 46 
ag.'iiust 73 days. 


rU.M’TEI! V. 

THE CIHMIXAL COURTS. 

Madi’a-'i .—III 1867 the High Court disjiosod of 207 Crimin.al 
Petitions hy dismissing 142 without 2)erusal of record, confirming 
19, amending 17, reversing 21*, otherwise disposing of 1 with¬ 
out perusing the record and of 2 after perusing the record 
and by remanding two. Idie Sessions Courts referred 78 
sentences of death for eonfii’inatiou of which 63 were confirmed, 
10 amended or modified and 2 reversed. Of 67 references in 
criminal cases 50 wore disposed of Of 1,812 cases tried 
'by the Sessions Courts, and reviewed by the High Court, the 
records in 23 were called up, in 7 the sentences were confirmed; 
in 3 quashed or reversed, ami in 17 modified or amended. 

During the year 132,386 offences of all kinds were committed, 
being lOT per cent, loss than in 1666, and 6 8 per cent, less 
than the average of three years. In these cases, 273,689 per¬ 
sons Avcrc concerned. Of ca.ses loported 65’6 per cent, and 



The Criminal Courts. 


IDD 

tj.S'3 per cent, of the persons accused wore hrouglit to trial. 
While in 77 o per cent, of the cases tried, convictions were ob¬ 
tained, 67'3 per ct'nt. of the jierson.s tried were convicted. 
21'3 per cent, of lost jtroperty w.a.s recovered, and 17‘4' per cent, 
of cases went by default. One in 142 of the population appeared 
to answer a charge before a Court. 

Under the Penal Code, 7j>,311 offences involving 173,04.5 per¬ 
sons, were committed, being a decrease of 4,103 ; 52’2per cent, of 
cases and 52'3 per cent, of persons concerned were brouglit to trial. 
Of lost property 24 per cent, was recovered. Offences against the 
person shewed 21,493 cases, agaimt 20,909 in 1800. During the 
year 222 murders were connnitted, being 20 le.ss than in 18(j(i. 
Convictions were obtained in 109 cases, or 49 per cent. In the.se 
easels, .534 persons were supposed to be concerned, and 472 of them 
(88'3 per cent.) were produced, of whom 130, or33'l percent., 
wei'O convicted ; 94 were sentenced to death ; 84 to transporta¬ 
tion for life; .and 2 were pronounced to be insane. There were 80 
culpable homicides in 49 of which cases convictions were obtain¬ 
ed. Each case on an average involved three persons. Tlie projior- 
tion ut' cases of murder and culpal)le homicide taken together, 
in which convictions were obtaineil, was 52‘3 per cent. There wore 
245 attempts to comndt suicide re])orted, against 170 in 
113 cases of cansino ndsc.arriage and abWIonment of ot't- 
.s])j ing in which 200 ]>ersons were concenuHl, but only 2(i were 
punished in 19 cases; Htj persons punished for kidnapping or 
abduction in 33 cases reported ; 15 persons otdy were con¬ 
victed of rape out of 84 charges, and only one person was 
lonvieted of jaostitution of minors, 9 cases being entered. 
There were 19,(560 charge.s of hurt, assault, and wiongful res- 
tiaint, 10,107 (51'G per cent.) of which were tried and of these 
45'6 per cent, wore convicted. 

Of offences against projicrty with violence there were 8,G.12 
cases, involving 19,224 persons. Of these, 5,198 persons were 
tried, and 3,181 (OIT per cent,) convicted, 'i’ho pjoperty lost wa,s 
Rs. 5,85,802, of which Rs. 77,022, or 13'2 per cent., were reco¬ 
vered. There was a great decrease in this class of offences 
amounting to 24'8 per cent. Dacoities fell to one-half ne.ar]y 
of the previous year’s numbers. This was to be expected in a 
year of sufficient plenty, occurring after one of great distress. 
The number was 533, and convictions w'ore obtained in 130 cases 
—24'3 per cent. : 145 ca.ses arose in hou.sos and villages, the 
rest in fields, highways, &c. Torchlight gang robberies fell to 
(55, against an annual average of 165 for the four previou.s years, 
a decrease of 60’6 per cent. : 27 7 per cent, of the robbers were 
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convicted. In dacoities, 534 persons, or 31‘4 per cent, of 1,099 
persons produced, were punished: 17'1 per cent, of property 
lost was recovered. There were 812 cases of robbery against 
1,124 in 1866, shewing a decrease of 27'7 per cent. There 
were 0,883 house-breaking gases, against 8,586 in 1806—a 
decrease of 19'8 per cent. Rs. 4,40,337 of property was lost, of 
which Rs. 55,306 (12'4 per cent.) were recovered. Of persons 
arrested 08 }>er cent, were convicted, and 10 j)er cent, of pi'operty 
lost was recovered. In Madras Town 31 percent, of property 
was recovered. 

There was a decrease of 9‘9 per cent, in 1807 in the 
total number of offences against property witliout violence. 
There were 22,5.94 cases roijorted, of which 19,002 came under 
tlie head of Theft. There was a slight decrease under the head 
itialicious offences against Property, 4,848 offences having been 
oominitted against 5,115, in the previous year ; 50 per cent, of 
cases were brought to trial, and.in 02'9 per cent, of these cases 
conviction wiis oldained. 335 offences were reported under the 
Lead Forgery and offences against the currency. Tl>ere were 180 
cases of forgery in which 405 persons were supposed to be con¬ 
cerned. There were 302 persons produced, of whom 116 only 
were committed to the Higher (loni ts, whei e 07 were convicted. 
Six cases were Hied by the High Court, in which 0 persons 
were concerned. The whole were convicted and sentenced. 
Only 11 cases of coimterfciting, or altering coin, were bi’ought 
forward, and in only one of the.se was conviction obtained : 129 
cases of uttering or posses.sing counterfeit coin were reported. 
150 persons were concerne<l, of whom 130 were produced, and 
458 convict,cd in GO casfes. Fifty jjer cent, of persons were convict¬ 
ed to every lot) offences agsiiust the currency. Only five cases of 
fraud relating to stamps, and three cases of offences relating to 
trade 0.11(1 ])r(>)<erty marks, wore reported throughout thePresiden- 
cy. The nninlicr-of contempts and offences against public justice 
increased from 2,950 in 1866 to 3,522 in 1867. Thirteen thou¬ 
sand eight hundred gnd eighty-seven offences were reported under 
iniscellanoous heads, of which 53‘2 per cent, were brought to 
trial: 61 "7 per cent, of these cases were proved, and 55'2 
per cent, of persons ivere punished. Four cases of bigamy 
brought forward were not proved, and 133 cases of adultery, 
Were brought forward, in which 159 persons were produced for 
trial, of whom 14 only' were convicted and punished. Tliere 
were 67,075 offences against Special laws, shewing a consider¬ 
able decrease. There were 83'3 per cent, of cases; and 82*4 
per cent of persons concerned, brought'to trial. Conviction.? 
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were obtained in 84 C per cent, of cases tried ; and of persons 
tried, 79'6 per cent, were punished ; IS'7 per cent, of ea.«es 
went by default; 41’8 per cent, of property lost was recovered- 
Plighteen cases of trespass by European British subjects 
were charged, in which 12 persons were ymnished. There were 
233 offences against the Railway Act, in whicb 285 persons were 
punished. One hundred and forty-eight persons were convict¬ 
ed in 47 offences against the Merchant Seamen’s Act. In 18bG 
there was the same number of offences, but only 95 persons were 
punished. Eight thousand eight hundred and forty-one offences 
were reported under the Madras 'J’owii Police Act against 12,0C5 
in 1886. The Town Police Magistrates di.sposed of 5,923 cases, 
in 4,388 of which (74 per cent.) convictions were obtained. 
IS'ine thousand one hundred and eiglity-thrce persons were pro¬ 
duced, of whom 6,Gl)4, or 71’9 per cent, were convicted. Tliore 
was a decrease in offences against the Revenue Laws ; 2,001 
were reported, against 2,319 in ISGG. Abkarry cases increased 
from 1,13G in 18G6 to 1,427 in 1807. 'Convictions were obtain¬ 
ed in 82 per cent, of cases re])ortcd, and 82‘8 per cent, of persons 
arrested were convicted. 

Out of 27,031 offences reported to Heads of Villages, 
23,018 were disposed of, against 36,229 ^fences and 30,400 
disposed of in 18GG. Seventy-l’our per cmk. of all cases re¬ 
sulted in conviction, against 70'G per cent, in 186G. Thir¬ 
ty-seven thousand five hundred and fifty-eight cases under 
the Penal Code were summarily disposed of by Magis¬ 
trates, against 89,523 in 180G : 19'5 per cent, of all ca.ses 
summarily tried under the Penal Code were disposed of by 
Magistrates with full powers, 19'2 per cent, by Subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class and the remainder, or Gl'l per cent, 
by Subordinate Magistrates of the second class : 56 per cent, of 
persons tried were convicted. Two hundred and nineteen cases of 
robbery were disposeil of by Magistrates with full poweis, 
against 183 in 1866. There were 24,519 cases tried, under Spe¬ 
cial Laws, by Stipendiai'y Magistrates against 25,270 in 18GG. 
'I’he decrease since 1864 amounts to 26‘7 per-cent.; 47,933 per¬ 
sons were tried, of whom 38,518, or 80 3 per cent., were convict¬ 
ed. Heads of Villages summarily determined 23,018 cases, in 
which 34,544 persons were tried, of whom 27,203, or 78 7 per 
cent, were convicted ; 85,095 cases in all were summarily dis¬ 
posed of by Magistrates and Heads of Villages, shewing a de¬ 
crease of lO’G per cent, as compared with 1866. 169,658 persons 
were charged, of whom 114,596, or 67'5 per cent, were convicted. 
One thousand eight hundred and nineteen cases were tried by the 
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liig\>ev C<nu-t,s. Of 3,S34 persons tried, 2,207, or 67’5 per cent., 
were convicted; This was a slight falling off from tVie previous 
year, hi which GO’3 per cent, were convicted. The average of the 
, past five year.s was .50 per cent. Diminution of grave crime 
caused a decrease in the nuraher of cases tried. 67T per 
cent, of persons tried by Principal Sadder Ameens, and 5(3'5 
per cent, of persons tried by Session (Joiirts were convicted. Be¬ 
fore the High Court, 75’3 per cent, of persons tried were con¬ 
victed ; 11!),;>49 persons were ptiui.shed in 18G7, against 
134,378 in 18(i6—a decrease of 11 2fV cent. ; 90 jicrsous were 
sentenced to death—94 for inurih'r, one for abetment of inur- 
.der, and one, for dacoity with murder. There w.as a very 
striking decrease in the nuinher of ])crsons sentenced to trans¬ 
portation. Only 180 were so sentenced, a,gain,st 537 in 
1800 (a decrease of 0o'4 |)er cent.), and against an average of 
.525 in the four hast years. The decje.-tse was cliicfly under the 
heads of Dacoity and House bixsikiog. Only 8,807 persons of 
whom 27 were dacoits and rohhers, were whipped, ag.aiust 0,078 
in 1800—a decrease of nearly one-liidf. Tlie re.st were ])rinci])a,l- 
ly lionse-brea,kers and thieies. 00,5.57 pen-ons were fined, against 
62,12.3 in 1800. 'J'he lolal amount !e\ied was Its. 3,08,504, 
against Rs. 2,90,2(H in I.S(i0. The following is a. comparative 
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Out of 180 murderers 44 were persons of the Mudali, Naidii, 
aud Chetty castes; 40 Pariahs and other low castes: 10 Chris¬ 
tians, 2 Mussulmans, and 4 Moplays and Lubb.ays committed 
murder. Out of 117 persons convicted of attempt at suicide, 47 
were of the Naidu and Mudali caste.s, and 23 were low caste per¬ 
sons. In petty cases of causing hurt, the Naidus and Chetties 
largely preponderate, as also in potty as.sault. Kobberies and 
dacoities are committed chiefly by Pariahs, Koravers, wan¬ 
dering tribes and low cnste.s. Only 24 Mussulmans w^ere 
convicted in these crimes out of a total of 880 persons. Naidus 
and Mudalis contributed 9.0. Pariahs, hill and wandering tribes 
and other low castes are the principal house-breakers ; but here 
again Naidus, Mudalis, &c., contribute 20 per cent, of the whole. 
Ttiey also figure largely in theft, accompanied by Pariahs, Kora¬ 
vers, Moravers, and other low castes, 70l Mussulmans commit¬ 
ted theft out. of a total of 12,930 persons convicted. Out of (17 
foi-gers, II wore llrahrniu.s, and 31 Naidus and Mudalis. Five 
East Indians committed forgery. The fabricators of false 
evidence are eliiefly Naidus, Mudalis, and low castes. Out 
of 51,047 convicted offenders, SO were Europeans one of 
whom committed murder, and 23 were guilty of acts of f>etty 
violence; there were .50 East Indians, 23 of whom committed 
offences against property ; 1,953 were Brahmins, chiefly con¬ 
cerned in petty cases; 10,549, or 32 per cent,, of the whole 
number, were Naidus, Mudalis, &c. ; Paiiahs and low castes fur¬ 
nished 27 per cent. Only 2,040 Mussulmans (5 per cent, of the 
whole) Were convicted of offences childly under petty heads. 

Buvihay .—The working of the Criminal Courts in the Regu¬ 
lation districts showeil a general increase in the graver crimes. 
'J’he following statement shows the trials held by the District 
Courts;— 
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Two hundred and four appeals were preferred from these de¬ 
cisions to the High Court. Forty-four against 40 persons in 
18GC-67 were sonteuoed to death, 8.9 against 39 to transportation 
for life, J98 against 30 to transportation for a limited period, 
7,024 against 7,098 to imprisonment, 2.5,762, to 7,341 to line 
and iinprisourneut and 400 against 437 were whipped. Ses¬ 
sions Judges and District Magistrates in Regulation districts 
confirmed the sentence of tlie lower Courts in 1,308 ap¬ 
peals which can\o before them against 1,4.52 in 1800-67, re¬ 
versed the sentence in 473 against 387, altered the senteuco 
in 138 against 179, dispositig altogether of 1919 against 
2018. The cases filed and in .arre.'irs in the Court of Small Oause.s 
at Knrnichee were 2,003, and the number of decisions was 1,550. 
The corresponding numbers for the previous year were 1,903 and 
l,()2l. There were 1,028 preliminary iaiqnirios held by Magis¬ 
trates in the Di-slricts, of wliicb 1,026 oases involving 2,063 per¬ 
sons were committed to the Sessions Courts, and 002 c.ases in¬ 
volving 1,309 persons w’cre disch.argod. There were employed in 
the Districts 12 District Magistrates, 27 Assistant and Deputy 
Magistrates, and 30.5 persons invested in different degrees with 
Magisterial powers. 

Sindh .—The number of oflfenocs tried in Sindh was 11,410, the 
mimber of offenders beii\g 17,059. 'I’he proportion of convic¬ 
tions to the whole number of 2 >ersons tried w'as only 47 per cent, 
.against 54 j)er cent, in the previous jmar. Of the cases tried 21 
w'ere* of murder, 18 of culpable homicide, 4 of atteinjit to mur¬ 
der, 2 of causing miscarriage, 52 of grievous hurt, 2,748 of hurt, 
criminal force and assaults, 9 of kidnapjiing, 12 of rape, 16 of 
unnatural offences, 2,011 of theft or misappropriation of cattle, 
2,559 of other simple thefts and misapiJropriations, S of dacoity, 
33 of highway robbery, 21 of aggravated thefts, extortions, &o., 
693 of receiving stolen property, 414 of house-breaking, &c., 3 of 
forgery, 08 of adultery, 33 of false evidence, 4 of offences relat¬ 
ing to coin and statnp.s, and 2,074 of other offences. Of tlie sen¬ 
tences p.assod 8 were of death, 11 of transportation for life, 1 of 
transportation for more than ten and less than 14 years, 8 of 
transportation from 7 to 10 years, 3,972 of im[)ri6onment for dif¬ 
ferent periods, 3,555 of fine only, and 1,154 of fine in addition to 
imprisonment, 'i'he punishment of whipping was more sparing¬ 
ly inflicted in 1867 than in 1866. In the former year 51 ju¬ 
veniles and 418 adults were whipped in lieu of other punish- 
i.nent against 2 and 607 respectively; and 62 against 89 were 
whipped in addition to other punishment. 
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Bengal .—The following table shows the number of persons 
tried by the High Court in its Original Criminal Jurisdiction 
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Of the 252 persons convicted during 18C7, 19 were sentenced 
to transportation for periods varying from 7 to 14 years, 10 to 
penal servitude for periods varying from 4 to 10 years, 14 to 
rigorous imprisonment for terms of 4 to 7 years, 19 to the same 
punishment for 3 years, 39 for terms of 2 yeais to 2 years and a 
half, 35 for from 15 to 18 months, and llOl'or one year and under. 
Besides these, one person was sentenced to simple imprisoiiment 
and six persons were fined. 

Including the appeals from the Non-Regulation districts the 
aggregate appellate work of the High Court for 1807 was as 
under:— 

Trials referred under Chapter X.XVIII. of the Cri¬ 
minal Procedure Code ... ... 89 

Trials re vised under Chapter XXIX. of the Criminal 
Procedure Code ... “ ... ... 247 

Trials appealed jindcr Chapter XXX. of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code ... *... .. 1,059 

Miscellaneous cases not coming under the foregoing 
headings ... ... ... ... 115 

1,510 

Tl»e 89 cases for confirmation of sentence of death involved 
11.5 persons, in regard to 106 of whom the sentences werecon- 
firmod, in regard to one person tjuashed and the case remanded 
for new trial, 7 persons were acqtiitted, aud^the case of the ro- 
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maining one person was pending at the close of the year. There 
were adjudicated by the High Court as a Court of Revision 24 
cases and in 81 of these the sentences were confirmed, in 11 
modified, and in 135 reversed; while 20 cases remained under 
trial at the close of the year. In appeals under Chapter XXX. 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, the orders of the Sessions Judge 
were confirmed in 840 cases, modified in 68 , and reversed in 
54; while 2 cases wore remanded for re-trial, and 95 remained 
undecided at the close of the year. The total number of mis¬ 
cellaneous cases heard by the Court was 115, in 43 of which the 
petitions were rejected, while in 65 the orders of the lower 
courts were confirmed, and in one reversed. The following re¬ 
turn exhibits a comparison of the number of commitments tried 
by the Courts of Sessions in the Regulation districts, including 
tiic returns of the Non-Regulation districts. The decrease was 
owing to the exceptionally large amount of crime in 18G6 con- 
sofjuent on the famine. 

Cases. 

Convicted and sentenced to 6 ne, imprison¬ 
ment or transportation ... ... 1,267 

Referred for confirmation of sentence to 

the High Court ... 79 

Accjuitted ... ... 549 

Conunitments pending at the end of the year 206 


2,101 

The number of appeals heard by the Sessions Cmirts in the 
Regulation and Non-Regulation districts aggregated lor 1867 
as follows :— 

Appeals in criminal trials ... ... 3,640 

„ miscellaneous cases ... ... 193 


Persons. 

2 , 888 ' 

no 

1,807 

508 


5,:H3 


... 3,844 

Of the 3,649 appeals from orders passed by Magistrates in cri¬ 
minal trials, 485 were rejected; while in 2,245 cases the orders 
were confirmed, and in 919 either modified or reversed. Of the 
195 miscellaneous appeals, 94 were rejected, while in 6'4 case.s 
the orders appealed from were confirmed, and in 37 modified or 
reversed. The number of appeals pending at the end of 1807 
was 128. The different degrees of punishment awarded by tha 
Sessions Judges during 1867, were as follows :— 

2Aa 
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’J'lio number of cases in wliicli CQ.pit.aI aenUuice was ])asse(l, was 
74 in 21 (listrids, the number of 2 >ersons sentenced beine [();>. 
'Jlic largest number of i)er,sons so scsntonced in any one district 
•was in Dinagepore, ■whore TO pci-sons were sentenced to death. 
Including the J^ou-lTegiilation (.burts the aggregate number of 
])crsons tried by Magistrates is thus exhibited ;— 


Number of cases tried by Magistrates ... 7o G73 

Number of poisons under trial ... ... Hl’pes 

Number of persons convicted ... ... /gifASd 

Number of XjersouB committed ., ... 4* !.'!(> 

Number of l)eisotis released ... ... Ctb’.'iif 

Number of jicrsons otherwise disposed of ... _ cl7 

Number of persons remaining uiulcr trial at the end of the year ... S.S.I'! 

i’erceiitagc of i>ersoiis eonvieted and committed to immbet under trial ’ 54* 
]*ereeutagc of persiuis released ... ... __ 

'i'lie total number of cases ponding before the Magislintes at the 
close of 1867 was 1,762 concerning persons, of whom !);]7 

were in jail, 1,969 on hail, and !hJ(j on recognizance. Of these 
cases 14 had been on trial fo> more than a year, 3 for more than 
six mouths, uud 35 for more than three months; the total num¬ 
ber of ca.ses pending beyeud three mouths being 62 against 67 
of the iireccding year. 'J’he peveontage of {im-sous convTcted and 
commiited to tlio numhor tried was o4, and of jiersons released 
42. Of the 72,984 jiersons convicted after trial, 19,230 weio 
senteneed to various terms of imprisonment, 8,616 were visited 
•vyith lighter punishments, inclusive of whipping administered in 
3,915 cases, ami 45,239 were fined. The amount of fines im- 
l>o,Htd 1)^ Magistrates was Rs. 5,01,051, of which Rs. 3,49,050 
was realised. The general average duration of each case approxi¬ 
mately was 11 as against 12 days, the average of the precedhm 
year. Including the returns from the Nou-Regulatiou Provin¬ 
ces the entire amount of criminal business disjio.sed of by and 
Iiending before the Magistrates, was as follows;— 
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Disposed Pendhu/. 

Casps of lion-bailable anil bailable 

ofteiices and a])i>eiils ... 75,247 1.70 4 

Miseellansoiis enses .. 180,.508 2,238 

Cases under Chapter XXII. of 

the Criminal Fioceduro Code 495 42 

Ts'cr^lio 4^4~ 


The apjieals from Subordinate Magistrates lieaial by Magistrates 
of districts were 1,4-12 in number, of which 8!) wore, rejected ; 
while in 84-0 the orders of the Subordinate Magi.strate.s were 
confirmed, and in 483 modified or reversed. 'J'lic Honorary 
magistrates in the Regulation districts decided 881 cases con¬ 
cerning 1,57.9 persons. 'J’hirty-seven a]>peals were proferrod 
from their decisions, of which 2 tverc rejected ; while tlioir or¬ 
ders were confirmed in 15 cases, arid moilitied or reversed in 20 
cases. The Honorary Magisti'ato.s in tlie JVon-Regulatiou Pjo- 
vinces decided 318 ca.ses conyerning (>80 persons. Eight ap- 
])cals were preferred from their decisio'ns, of which one was re¬ 
jected ; wliilc their orders were confirmed in 2 case.s, and modi¬ 
fied or reversed in 5. 

A public ))ro.secutor w.as a.ppoiuted in 1800, .and a distinct 
department was added to the office of the Solicitor to Clovcrnment 
for the cojidnct of criminal hnsiness. Arrangements w'erc also 
made fur enahling the ])nblic j)Vosecn1f>r to watch iw c ry .serious 
case passing through the Police Court of (.Calcutta, arid for facili¬ 
tating the e.vecution of his duties in regard to such cases. 

North-Wdxtarn I'rovlnceft .—The following is a Statement of 
Offences reported, and of persons tried, convicted, and acquitted 
iti the-year 1867 :— 
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Murder, 
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Dacoity, 

Theft, 

Beiieiviug stolen property, 
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Honorary Magistrates dealt with 0,790 offend^ers, 2,067 of 
whom vyere acquitted and 4,02.5 convicted. The District Courts 
tried 97,350 offenders, 31,090 were acquitted and 04,754 con¬ 
victed. There remaining yjonding at the close of the year 995 
against 900 cases carried from the previous year. Each ca.se occu¬ 
pied in the District Courts an average of 10 days. 18,231 per¬ 
sons were sentenced to imprisonment, being fewer by 3,200 
than the number so sentenced in 1800. Only 799 persons were 
sentenced to simple imjjrisonment. 14,198 persons were sen¬ 
tenced to imjn-i.sonment not exceeding six month.s, 2,003 per¬ 
sons to imjirisonment not exceeding one j^ear. and 2,005 pei'- 
Rons to imyn'isonment exceeding one year. 30,134 persons were 
fined during the year, to an aggregate amount of Rs. 3,27,378, 
of which Rs. *2,35,282, or a proportion of 72 yjcr cent., were 
realized. Rs. 23,439 were ordered to be paid as com pen.sat ion 
for loss or damage, under Section 44, Criminal Procedure Code, 
of which Rs. 10,801, or, 40 per rent., were realized. The total 
number of persons Hogged under the provisions of Act IV. of 
1804 was 3,138, of whom 2,505 were adult.s and 033,juveniles, 
—.showing a decrease of 771 of the former and 37 of the latter. 
Four hundred and eighty persons were whipped as punishment 
on a second conviction. . The Sessions Courts tried 8,032 crimi- 
nal.s, acquitted 030 ;ind convict.ial 1,730, leaving 1,182 waiting 
trial at, the close of the, year. 'I'hc jmnishimmts awarded were 
as follows :— 


Years. 

j T>cuth. 

Transitortatitm. | 

Iniprisouineut. 

j Whipping. 

I8«(>, 

1 

lot) 

200 ! 

' 1, (.at) 


1867, 

7:t 

108 

i,4.-i;i 

7 


'1 lie, llfgh (.Viurt convicted 523 criminals. Thus in all the 
courts 107,778 persons were dealt with, 34,993 got off, 71,032 
were convieded and^ 2,183 rcma,incd for trial. 'I’he following 
were the penalties iiiHicted b y the High Court:— _ 


Penalties. 

1867. 

1866. 

Death, ... 

73 

80 

Transportation lor life. 

ir, 

16 

Intto above 7 and not exceeding 14 years, 


2 

Impri soil went for life. 



:Ditto at)ave 12 and not exceeding 21 years, 



ititto above 5 and not exceeding 10 years, 

.84 

19 

: ©itto not exceeding 5 years, 

147 

142 

--» 




In the Pimjah- 
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Magistrates of districts rejected 145 appeals from the decisions 
of their subordinates, confirmed 8,779 sentences, modified andre- 
versed 446, leaving 81 pending trial. The Sessions Courts re¬ 
jected 604 appeals from the decisions of Magistrates, confirmed 
1,091 sentences and reversed or modified 178, leaving 79 pend¬ 
ing. 

The High Court confirmed 364 sentences, modified 178 and 
reversed 109. In the Torai District the total number of ascer¬ 
tained offences was 215, against 261 in 1866, the greater pro¬ 
portion of which, as usual, wore cattle-thefts. The percentage 
of convictions rose from 56 to 70 per cent. There were no 
Sessions cases. 

The Piinjah .—There wore 5.81 tribun.als for the disposal of 
Criminal, Civil and llcvenue cases, or about one tribunal to 
33,000 persons. Of the Jiulgos, 488 were stipendiary and 
43 non-stipendiary ; 234 were Europeans, and 330 natives. 
The number of Criminal cases was 49,403, of which 
13,698 were non-bailable and 35,705 bailable ; of these “six 
were heard and decided by the Chief Court, 680 by Courts of 
Sessions; 683 by Magistrates invested with enhanced powcr.s 
under Acts XV. of 1862 ; 21,474 or 45 per cent, by single IVla- 
gistrates oxei’cising full powers, paid .and un]><aid ; 16,983 or 36 
percent, by Subordinate Magistrates of the first class; 8,243 cases 
or 17 per cent, by Subordinate M,agistr.ates of the second class; 
41,740 or 88 per cent wore decided hj pdid Magistrates and 
5,643 or 12 per cent l)y tiupnid Magistrates; 16, 823 or 35 
per cent by European, and 30,660 or 65 per cent by Native 
Mcigistrates. The total number of j)er.s(ms brought to trial was 
113,931, or 10,253 more th.an in 1866; the number of wit- 
lesses was 119,201. Of the cases under trial, all were 
lisposed of but 407 affecting 971 persons. Of persons 
;ried for non-bailablo offences, mnnberi^ig 21,586, 3'2 per 
3 ent. were committed to the Sessions, .58-6 per cent, were 
ounished by Magistrates, and 38 per cent, were acquitted or dis¬ 
charged. Of persons tried for bailable offences, amounting 
io 91,106, 10 per cent, were committed, Gl’9 per cent, convict- 
3 (1, and 37'9 acquitted. The following table shows the nature 
)f the sentences passed :—. 
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The I’liiyah. 



1867. 

Description of Punislimciit. 

Number 

Percentage 


of 

of tbo 


persons 

.whole * 



numiier. 

Trans]>ortatioii, 

iC7 

0 2 

lnH)rihOimieut witli fine, 

8,625 

11 6 

Do. wiili whipping, 

173 

(>■2 

Do. will) line tiiid whipping, 

252 

0-3 

Do. williout tine or whipj)iiig, 

3,614 

5-2 

Wld]){iiiig and fine, 

24 

0 04 

Whipping alone. 

1,552 

2-2 

P'ine alone, ... ... » 

50.975 

74 0 

Sneurity for good behavibiu’, ... 

1,852 

2-7 

Security to keep the peace, 

488 

0-7 

llecoguizaiice to keep tbo jjeace, 

2,157 

3 1 

Total, 

09,136 

100 


In nil, Ivs. 5,2n,112 worn iinposud ns linos, or on an average Rs. 
8-0-9 per person, of wliich 7-5 per eonfc. was rcaJized ; out of tlie 
above, Rs. 25,242 were paid to coin[)l;unants a.s coiiipen.satiou. 
In 1802, Rs. 4,75,980 were imposed as tines on 3J,970 ])erson.s, 
being-an average of 14-9-0 per liea<), of vvliicli 58 per cent onlj' 
was realized, and R.s. 14,992 paid to coiiiplainajits as coin2)en.sa- 
tion. Tlie number of 2)ersous puuislied with wlii})pii)g lias 
steadily decreased during the last four years. Out of 1,278 claims 
to maintenance all but 387 were dismi.ssod. 

During the year 1,853 Eurojieau British subjects W'ere con¬ 
victed, 481 jtersons vere called upon to furni,sh .security to 
keep the i)e!icc, a decrease of 80 compared with the previous 
year; and 1,822 persons were called on to furnish security for 
good behaviour, being 139 more than during 1860. During 
the year 352 oases, involving 711 persons, were committed to 
the Sessions The proportion of convictions was 03 5 per cent, 
of persops committed. The avei-age duration of trial before the 
CJourts of Session was 60 days ; in 1806 the average duration was 
days. 

Tlie following statement show's the punishments aw'ardcd by 
Sessions Courts 
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Sentenced to death snbject to confirmation of 
Chief Court, 

„ to transportation for life, 

,, „ for more than 10 and 

not exceeding 14 
years, 

i> >> ^ >: 10 ) 

„ 7 years, 

to imprisonment for 7 yeare, 

„ „ more than 5 and less tlian 

7 years, 


9 * 


„ „ 2 and „ 5 

„ not more than 2 years, 
fine alone, .. 


Number. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

76 

17 

113 

26 

3 

0-7 

11 

2-5 

10 

2 3 

16 

3-7 

6 

11 

67 

15-4 

96 

22 0 

38 

8 7 


. Of 41,263 persons wlio were convicted by Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates, 6.2 per cent appealed; in appealed cases 13 per cent, of .the 
orders were modified, 20 per cent, reversed, 2 per cent, ordered 
for retrial and in 60 per cent, of the cases the original orders 
were not interfered with. Tlie average duration of appeals to 
Magistrates was 10 days; 22 cases, involving 84 persons, were 
pending at close of the year. There were 3,853 appeals to Sessions 
Courts ; in 75 per cent, of these the orders were not interfered 
with, in 6 per cent the orders were modified, in 12 per cent, rever¬ 
sed, in 1 per cent, new trials were ordered. The average duration 
was 28 days; and 177 cases, involving 219 persons, were pend¬ 
ing at the close of the year. The Chief Court held five Crimi¬ 
nal Sessions, in which 3 European British’ subjects were com¬ 
mitted for trial. In all cases but one convictions were obtained. 
Including 2 cases pending 44 cases involving 53 persons were 
referred to the Chief Court for confirmation of sentence of death. 
In 68 per cent, of the cases referred ^ntence of death was 
confirmed, in 41 per cent, reduced, in 2 cases the persons 
were acquitted, and in one case a re-trial was ordered. Thera 
were 445 Criminal appeals, involving 612 persons, before the 
Chief Court; of these all but 25 were di^osed of. In the 
case of 9 persons the orders were modified, in the case 
of 23 persons reversed, and in the case of 547 persons not 
interfered with. As a Court of Revision the Chief Court 
called for 148 cases, involving 264 persons. In 26 per cent, 
of the cases the original orders were upheld, in 24 per cent. 

Voi.. XIII. Part I. SB 
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modified, 34 per cent, reversed, and in 9 per cent re-trials 
•were ordered. Upon tlie whole, the Chief Court disposed of, on 
the criminal side, 604 cases, leaving 40 cases pending at the 
close of the year. The number of judicial tribunals was increas¬ 
ed ; native agency was employed to a greater extent, and valua¬ 
ble assistance was rendered by the burghers and gentry of the 
province, who, in the capacity of Honorary Magistrates, disposed 
of 12 per cent, of the judicial business., Tliere was a falling off 
in the despatch of business by Appellate Courts, and the per¬ 
centage of acquittals in cases committed to the Sessions was un¬ 
satisfactorily large. 

Oudh. —The number of criminal cases reported was 50,842 
against 63,291 in 18CG, and of these 17,061 against 12,262 were 
brought to trial. Of the cases tried 7,241 against 7,806 were non- 
bailable offences and 9,820 against 9,464 bailable. There were 
10,600 against 11,693 persons apprehended in connection with the 
non-bailable offences, of wliorn 2,964 against 2,639 wore acquitted 
and 7,078 against 8,186 convicted. In connection with the 
bailable offences 21,337 against 18,837 persons were apprehend¬ 
ed : of these 6,269 against 4,896 were acquitted and 14,469 
against 13,620 convicted. The following statement shows the re¬ 
trials;— 


Year. 

Under trial at the 
close of prerions year. 

Committed. 

Total. 

Commitment can¬ 
celled. 

Referred to Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Ordered to find se¬ 
curity. 

Died, escaped, &c. I 

Under trial at the 
close of the year. 

1806 

18 

745 

763 

2 

4 

625 

207 


1 

24 

1867 

24 

633 

6.57 

5 


464 

170 

i 

1 

7 

1866 

42 

453 

495 

8 


310 

104 

8 

2 

29 

1867 

29 

433 

462 

8 

38 

256 

86 

. 

2 

72 

1866 


31 

31 



30 





1867 


34 

34 

... 


32 

'2 



... 


Courts. 


Deputy Conunisaionora, 
[ConuniaBiouera, ... j. 
iJudicial Commisaioner, 


’ The following statement shows the punishments inflicted :— 
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Total amount of 
Fine. 


Porsona sou- 
tencod to ini* 
prisonment. 




5 e> . 

s 



s.|« 

iSi 

V 

1 Imposed. 

Realized. 

j Ordered, j 

1 Paid. 1 

3,118 

1,722 

637 

128 

21,955 

3,239 

970 

66 

0,905 

2,114 

484 

175 

^,72 3 

656 

63 



- , With 

stripes 


« I 

P 


Witli- 

Out 

stripes. 




a 4 

I I 


Tbe Judicial Coniriii.ssioiici' confirmed 24 sentences of death, 
* refused to coulirm 8 and amiulJod the venlict in the case of 2. 


Tlie following table shows the result of the trials for the more 
serious eogniza,hle criiiies :— 



Offences. 

Persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Persons 

convicted. 

Persons 

acquitted. 

l8G(i. 

18C7. 

1800. 

1SG7. 

I860. 

1867. 

j I'Mimlor 

223 


173 

192 

42 

29 

2 

Culpable homiculc, 

189 

237 

148 

174 

40 

• 47 

3 (inovous hurt, 

510 

.060 

38(; 

423 

120 

130 

4 Uiotiiig and unlawful assembly 

l,(iSl 

2,309 

1,229 

1,679 

400 

042 

5 Jiape 


47 

14 

29 

21 

10 

OPacoity, 

12.7 

58 

93 

41 

32 

17 

7.1vobbery witli hurt, 

37 

17 

28 

c 

9 

11 

8j Bobbery, 

178 

Sdt 

102 

68 

74 

10 

9 

Theft wit^ house breaking, 

3,519 

3,082 

2,134 

2,307 

750 

735 

10 

Do. with preijaratiou for hurt 

3 

20 

3 

16 


4 

n 

Bo. of cattle, 

758 

564 

548 

383 

2^ 

149 

12 

Do. ordinary, 

4,148 

3,757 

3,347 

2,917 

700 

■* 800 

la 

Beoeiving stolon property... 

1,225:1.120 

890 

788 

310 

324 

14 

Serious mischief by fire, ... 

52, 

58 

18 

28 

30 

27 

15 

Coining and fabricating Govt. Stamps. 

99 

80 

58 

62, 

35, 

33 

10 

Vagrancy'aud bad characters, 

7431 

665 

614 

390, 

1 

W| 

198 


The statement of appeals in the several descriptions of courts 
was as follows ;— 


2 B2 
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Criminal Courts in Oudh. 






■1 







£ 






§ 

§ 








Courts. 



; 

1-1 
5 CO 



1 

1 

=§ 



trs § 

.a* 

ns 


cS 

0> 


f. 

*s « 

® & 
“.a 

9> a> 

t 

i 

> 

O 

i 

» g 



P-( 

Ph 

o 


H 

» 

O 


» 


Pm 

Deputy Commissioners, 

1866 

1867 

9 

10 

214 

316 



223 

326 

34 

36 

118 

171 

21 

54 

37 

60 

3 

2 

i 

CommisBioners, 

1866 

1867 

18 

28 

699 

721 



717 

749 

167 

138 

354 

436 

63 

63 

103 

86 

2 

4 

28 

28 

Judicial Commissioner, 

1866 

1867 

5 

IS 

126 

129 

46 

62 

81 

128 

258 

338 

29 

64 

80 

84 

24 

25 

23 

27 

12 

9 

19 

3 

1 

1866 

32 


46 

81 

1,198 

230 

552 

108 

16.3 

17 

57 

Totsl .1 












\ 

m 

1867p7| 1,166 

62 

128 

1,413 

238 

685 

^142 17S 

15 

34 


Commissioners called'for cases without appeal as follows :— 


Year. 

Pend¬ 

ing. 

Num¬ 

ber 

called 

for. 

Total. 

Referred to 
Judicial 
Commis- 

feionoi'. 

Returned 
after in¬ 

spection. 

Total. 

Pending. 

1866 

43 

618 

661 

21 

627 

648 

13 

1867 

13 

632 

645 

6 

594 

600 

45 


A trial lasted on an average 5 days in a District Court, 28 in a 
Sessions Court and 2 in the Jtidicial Commissioner’s Court, and 
ail appeal 9 days in a District Court, 17inaCommissionei’sCourt 
and 4 in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. There weie no trials 
by jury held during the year. 

Central Provi/nd ^.—The following Statement shows the ge¬ 
neral result of criminal trials in the tribunals of various classes 
in the Central Provinces in the year 1867 ;— 













In the Central Prjvinees, 
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Crifne t>4 the tJoilral Vrovinces. 


An appreciable decrease occuiTed under the graver class of of¬ 
fences, as will be seen from the following table :— 

Number of caaea in the year. 



1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Murder 

... 116 

92 

96 

88 

154 

Culpable homicide ... 

37 

20 

20 

28 

24 

Dacoity ... 

73 

32 

25 

35 

22 

Robbery 

67 

76 

54 

51 

• 53 

Administering drugs with 
tempt to cause hurt 

at- 

5 

3 

10 

9 

11 

Rape ... ... 

42 

33 

25 

41 

30 

Total 

... 340 

256 

229 

251 

204 


Magistrates of districts rejected 25 appeals from unpaid and 60 
appeals from stipendiary Magistrates, confirmed 62 sentences 
passed by the former class of oflicers and 112 by the latter, 
modified 31 sentences passed by unpaid and 70 by paid Magis¬ 
trates and remanded 2 appeals to the one and 3 to the other 
for further consideration. Two appeals wore pending in the 
Magistrates’ Courts during the year. The Sessions rejected 5 
appeals from unpaid and S7 ft'om paid Magistrates, confirmed 10 
sentences by the former and 304 by the latter, modified 86 sen¬ 
tences of paid Magistrates, reversed five sentences of unpaid and 
66 of paid Magistrates and remanded to the latter 11 cases for 
further investigation. The High Court called for 98 cases, in 
82 of which the sentence was confirmed, 1 modified, 12 reversed, 
and 1 remanded for consideration leaving 3 pending. The 
tines inflicted, averaged about 8 rupees per head. Of the 
total amount of fines imposed, viz., lls. 1,.55,081, 79 per 
cent, in all was realized during the year, showing some improve¬ 
ment on the preceding two jmars, when the realizations were 75 
and 70 per cent, respectively. The amount paid to injured part¬ 
ies by w'ay of compensation or reward was lls. 13,111. Tliere 
was a decrease of 9 per cent, in reported crime. There was a 
considerable decrease in heinous crime and especially dacoity. 
Minor crimes decreased by 28 per cent. There was a slight im¬ 
provement in the proportion of persons convicted to persons ac¬ 
quitted. The average duration of cases and the nature of the 
punishments were much ilio .same as in the previous year. 
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Description of Offences. 


as 15! .2 Si 

sg-g . 

■S-g 

I I 

a w b» a a g 

a a? a S o ^ 
A A _ 


Offences against the State, tlie Public and 
Justice... 

Offences againt the Person 
Offences against ijroperty unth Violence ... 
Offences not included in the above classes ... 
Breach of special laws for the protection of 
the Itovenue or on other subjects 
Breaches of Local llules 

Grand Total of offences ... i 


, 2,330' r>,ClG 1,199 4,.398 19 

0,789 10,3.'j4 6,726 3,44.5 183 

8,099 7,877 3,560 4,188 92 

361 676 255 417 3 

2,.3.39 .5,729 1,2.39 4,462 18 

678 1,999 .399| 1,597 1 

20,596.32,251 13,378| 18,6071 316 



The crimes tried by the Se,s,sioiis Court are thus eshibited in 
letail:— 
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Jiritish Burmah. 


Offences, 

No. of persons under 
trial. 

No. convicted. 

No. acquitted. 

No. otherwise dispos¬ 
ed of. 

No. under trial at 
tbeclose of theyear. 

tTiilawfiil^return from transportation, 

) 

1 




Waging war against the Queen, 


1 




Murder, 

3-. 

21 

7 


2 

Attempt to Murder, 

i 

7 




Culpable Homicide, 

2r. 

24 

5 



Dacoity, 

20 

16 

... 

• •• 

4 

Do. with Murder, 

12 

7 



5 

Do. being armed with deadly weapon, ., 

17 

8 



9 

Abetment of Dacoity with Murder, ' ... 

j 

,, 

1 



Belonging to a Gang of Dacoits, 

6 

4 


• •• 

1 

Attempt at Robbery, 

4 

1 

2 

... 

1 

Dishonestly receiving stolen property. 

5 

5 




Voluntarily causing grievous hurt, 

1 

1 




KftpCf ••• ••• 

2 

1 

1 



Criminal breach of trust, 

1 

1 




Giving false Evidence, 

2 

^■1 

1 



Mischief by Fire, ... 

1 





Adultery, 

1 





Total, 



■ 

■ 


The returns exhibit a decrease on the total. The falling 
off was in 1,17B crimes of less inaguitude; while nor.- 
bailable offences increased by 225. As regards persons, 
32,215 were under trial in 1807 to 37,053 in the previous 
year, the decrease *>being in persons accused of bailable of¬ 
fences, the number being 26,526 in 1867, to 31,669 in 1866, 
giving a decrease -of 5,143. The increase in 225 non-bail- 
able offences, involving 305 persons, appeared largely in the 
dacoities and robberies. The proportion of convictions to the 
number tried, 31,905, was 58 per cent, as compared with 64 
per cent, of the previous year. There was an increase in the 
cases pending at the close of 1867, the figures being 268 to 174 
in the previous year. The total amount of fines imposed was 
Rs. 214,330 of which Es. 164,242 were realized—Rs. 11,766 
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were ordered to be paid as compensation; The total numher of 
cases disposed of was 16,753, tlie average duration of •which 
w'as SI days. The mimher of persons wliipped was 15C of whom 
26 were Juveniles. Only five Criminal appeals were filed in 
the Court of the Chief Commissioner, of which, three were cou- 
lirmed, one reversed, and one was pending at the close of the 
year. Sixteen caseS for capital punishmeiit were submitted 
from Sessions Courts, fifteen of which were connriued, and in 
one the prisoner was aetjuitted. In appeals before the Court of 
Commissioners of the three divisions 101 persons were convict¬ 
ed, and 17 acquitted ; 22 persons were under trial at the close of 
the year. Of 187 Appeals the sentence of the Lower Court was 
cunlirined in 10(1 cases, 30 wore reversed, 22 modified, 24 reject¬ 
ed, 1 was transferred, and 4 wore 2)endiiig. 

Bevar. —'J’he number of all the offences in Berar dtuing 1807 
as compared with the jirevious year was as follows :— 


Year. 

Not cogiiijff),- 
able by Folice. 

Cognizable 
by Police. 

Total. 

1860 . 

1 

2,104 

4,160 

6,204 

1807 ’. 

2,042 

4,542 

6,584 

Difference 

nn .. 1 . • 

Decrease 62 

Increase 382 

Increase 320 


ad'-d'^ lieinous offences are thus comparatively de- 


Ca,ses. 


Murder 

Attempts at murder 
Murders in dacoitec 
Ditto in robbery 
Dacoitee 
Robbery 


Total ... 



1864. 


1806. 

1807. 


24 


17 

17 


18 


- 4 

4 


7 


2 

2 



4 

5 

8 


198 

37 

19 

34 


225 

62 

43 

50 

... 

472 

136 

90 

110 


2 U 
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Crime in Berar. 


The sentences passed may be thus tabulated 


Yeae.s. 

Hanged. 

Transported. 

^ 2 

§ {» 
.2.0 

; 

© 

p 

i 

CO 

6 

O 

Do. 2 years. 

Do. 1 year. 

^ . 

Fined. 

Flogged. 

1860 

... 

2 

6 

7 

8 

16 

107 

1S4 



100 

1867 

... 

10 

12 

20 

42 

6.8 

]39 

157 

1,764 


112 


The percentage of acquittals on the total number of all 
offences, was 21 per cent, in East, and 30 per cent, in West, 
Berar. The proportion of convictions to apprehensions was in 
East Berar 72'IC, and in West Berar C2'13 per cent., figures 
hardly varying from those shown the previous year. The Cri¬ 
minal Appeals were notjieavy :-*■ 



S 

c e 

■is 3 > 
» c 

qj 00 

as 

Hn nj 

ft O 

e 07 
4a 99 
CO fl 

a 

<! 

Order reversed 
by Commis¬ 

sioners. 

© s 

2 o 

^ ® 

^ sua 
© o 

o 

Duration of Com¬ 
missioners. 

• 

Duration of De¬ 
puty Commis¬ 
sioners. 

West Berar 

11 

44 

3 

12 

18 days 

12 days 

East -Berar 

42 

21 

10 

9 



Total 

5.S 

05 

13 

21 




To the Resident’s Court 15 appeals wore preferred, in four of 
which the original orders were reversed or modified, in the re¬ 
mainder, confirmed. Dacoity was no longer pursued on any 
organized system. • The “ Dakan” or witch was more fre- 
qifently spared; though it was alleged by the few members 
of the class, from. Avhom these confessions are extracted, that 
ormipensation to those whom she was bclicTed to have injured 
•w as exacted from her husband. 
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il/i/9ore.—The fallowing is a statement of the crimes com¬ 
mitted in 1866 and 1867:— 


Criroe. 

18G7. 

1866. 

Murder, rtimder with dacoity 

Attempt to murder ... ... 

7.5, 

) 

12 

56 

Abetment of suicide ... 

1 

i 

Culpable homicide 

■1.3 

37 

Kidnapping 

30 

21 

Rape 

21 

10 

Theft 

.5,117 

7,663 

Extortion ... ... 

.30 

28 

Robbery ... ..• 

171 

Robbery with hurt or deadly weapons 

U 

> 129 

Dacoity ... ... .... 

12') 


Preparations or assembly of dacoity * ... 

0 

j 129 

1 

House-breaking or house-ti'espass in order to 
commit an offence other than theft 

154 

House-breaking or house trespass with jirepa- 


V 240 

ration for, or attempt at Inirt 

65 

) 

Forgery or fraudulently using or possessing 
a forged document ... 

8.3 

36 

Co\mterfeiting coin 

3 

Diminishing or altering coin 

4 

49 

Passing or possessing bad or altered coin .. 

.51 

Criminal breach of tru.st 

]!).3 

16,3 

Receiving stolen jiroperty 

Of 

73 

Serious mischief by fire 

4!) 

23 

Total 

6,631 

8.657 

Other offences not included in the above 

13,27.S 

16,708 

Grand Total 

• 

19,899 

25,365 


In 1867 cases to the nnmher of 20,202, involving 39,842 persons, 
vvere disposed of as follows 


1! C 3 
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Cases. 

Persons. 

Discharged without trial 

Acquitted 

Convicted 

Committed or roferred 

Died, escaped or transferred ... 

2,710 

4,006 

8,320 

1,743 

3,389 

5,359 

11,113 

12,542 

4,149 

6,679 


20,174 

39,842 

Eemaining ... 

28 

68 


20,202 

39,919 

1 


The following table shows the proportion in which the cases 
•Were disposed of by the different courts :— 


II'- 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Pei.shcars 

3.749 

7,456 

Amildars 

7,605 

14,545 

Sur-Ainecns 

500 

731 

Town Magistrates 

445 

630 

Assistant Superintendents 

2,143 

4,255 

Deputy Siii)erintendonts 

3S7 

700 

Suf)erintendents 

195 

612 

Judical Commissioners .. 

18 

19 

■ Total 

]5,042| 

29,014 


Q'he average nninbor of days during which each case lasted was 
a.s against 9 in IStiO. The following tables exhibit the 
])unishnieiits iiiHicted during the year:— 

_ Xaliire 0/ J‘i(nishnmi(s. 


Fined. 

0 

§ 

X 

'TS 

0 

E 

Ordered to! 
find security. 

Imprisoned 
and fined. 

'Imprisoned 
and flogged. 

00 

-3-2 
« 0 = 
J? ® ■*' 

a a. 

Transporta¬ 

tion. 

Sentenced to 
solitary con¬ 
finement in 
-addition to 
• imprison¬ 
ment. 

Forfeiture of 
property. 

7,870 

2,691 

492 

loal 1,320' 49 

4. 

40 

. i „| 
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a> ^ 

Do. 

50 

Ks. 

Do. 

200 

Ks. 

Do. 

1,000 

Ks. 

Exceed¬ 
ing 1,000 
Es. 

7,188 

1,8G7 

95 

30 



Total. 


Total 
amouut of 
Hues. 


Amount 

realiscJ. 


9,190 73,244 14| 0'39,.'>41 11 1 


Amount paid 

to injured 

parties. 


3,llGj 2 

9 


Sentences of Iniprisonment. 


Not exceeding 
15 days. 

Not exceeding C 
months. 

Not ex¬ 
ceeding 2 
years. 

Not ex¬ 
ceeding 7 
years. 

Exceed- 

u>g7 

years. 

Total. 

Rigorous 

Simple. 

E, 

S. 

E. 

• 

s. 

E. 

S. 

K. 

8. 

E. 

S. 

9C5 

9G8 

1,220 

191 

4;i2^ c 

214 

3j 21 

0 

2,852 

1,108 


The niiiiihcr of criminals who appealed against sentences 
in 1807 increased to 790 as compared with 500 in the pre¬ 
vious year. But the number of sentence.s reversed or tnodified 
amounts oidj' to 102, against 106 in tlie previous year. Of 
0,700 appealable cases, 470 were appealed, being 7'15 per cent. 
There wore only 5 cases pending at the close of the year, 
and the date of the oldest ajipeal was the 21st of November 
1807. The average duration of appeals was 27 days. Sixty- 
five Euroiiean British subjects were brought up before the Ma¬ 
gistrates ; and most of them before the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Bangalore. Of these 46 were discharged, 4 committed for 
trial, one transferred, 12 fined, and 2 impri.soiied not more 
than one mouth. Most of these were taken up for drunkenness, 
and were discharged with a warning on reaovery. 

Coorg *—The number of cases was 820, involving 1,828 prisoners 
of whom 1297 actually came under trial; of these latter 707 were 
convicted, and 518 acquitted, leaving 4 cases involving 8 persons 
undkposed of at the end of the year. This, compared with the 
previous year, shews an increase of 115 cases. The number of cri¬ 
minal cases under the head of “ Breach of Contract.” was 157, 
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involving 225 persons, principally planters and coolies. There 
were 3 cases of murder and 2 attempts to murder, one case of 
robbery, and one of dacoity. There were 4 cases in which Euro¬ 
pean British subjects were concerned, against C in the previous 
year. Of these 2 were disposed of by the Superintendent him¬ 
self in hiscapacity of Justice of the Peace, and 2 were committed 
totlieHigb Court of Judicature in Madras. The number of con¬ 
victions to acquittals in ISiiO bore a proportion of 75 to 25 per 
cent., whereas in 1807 the proportion stood as 09 to 31 per cent. 
The average duration of cases wasG days agn.inst 5. The subjoin¬ 
ed .statement shows the nature of tlio punishments inflicted 


Years. 

Cm « 

0 d 

d 03 

5 a • 
£ 9 

03 ^ 

"3 in's 

H 

x> 

a 

S . 

-O 

B ^ 

d 0 

a 

a 

0 

^ a 
a © 

d 

Id 

^ .• 

S 0 

I ^ 

|2i 

Number senten¬ 
ced to com¬ 
bined punish¬ 
ment. 

Number ordered 
to find securi¬ 
ty- 

Number senten¬ 
ced to trans- 
lx>rtation. 

1807 

707 

4 01 

87 

11 

05 

139 

4 

1800 

711 

509 

1 

83 

13 

3,') 

8 

6 

IncresRO 

.00 

1 0 

4 

0 

30 

131 

1 

Decrease 

0. 108 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


The aggregate amount of fines imposed during 1807 was Rs. 
IS.fll.O ag.ainst Rs. 0,447 of the past 3 'e.ar. Of this sum Rs. 
3,431 were realized. The aipe.als during the year under re¬ 
view numbered 37, against 12 in the previous year. Appeals 
to the number of 20 were preferred to the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner, from d»>cisions passed by the Superintendent of 
Cooi'g. 'J'he average duration of appeals was 22 days, against 
28 days in the previous year, and 54 da 3 's was the longest period 
oooipiod in the disposal of any case, .'igainst 71. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rOLlCK 


OoEStitution and Oost- 

The Constabulary of each Province of India is embodied and 
regulated under Act V. of 18fil. In that year the discussions 
raised by the Torture Commission’s Report as to Madras, and 
those which had long prevailed in Bengal, led to the adoption 
by the Government of India of a uniform system based on that 
of the Irish Constabulary. The Police of each Province are 
now subject to their own officers, Inspector General, De¬ 
puty Iiispectors-General, District Superintendents and subor¬ 
dinates, in all matters relating to internal discipline, while they 
are at the orders of the Commissioners and Magistrates in other 
matters. Ob the North West and North East frontiers alone 
have the Constabulary the character of a* military police. Of the 
whole force the theory is that there should be arms for one-fourth, 
and that all the constables in turn should be brought into the 
chief stations, to be drilled. But of late the tendency has been to 
eliminate even this slightly military character and to encourage 
the detective element. In Bengal there is a sjiecial body of de¬ 
tective police under a Deputy Inspector-General. The special 
agency for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity is confined 
to the Native States, but reports upon gang robbery and poison¬ 
ing in the rest of India. 

The whole cost of the Police in all India, omitting Berar, 
Mysore and Coorg, in 18C7-68 was £2,434,125 thus divided ac¬ 
cording to Provinces. 

Government of India, for the suppression of £ 


Thuggee and Dacoity ... ... 9,448 

Madras ... ... ... ... 389,394 

Bombay and Sindh ... ... ... 378,610 

Bengal ... ... ... 591,418 

North-Western Provinces ... ... 376,335 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 3^)2,689 

Oudh ... ... ... ... 114,223 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 141,296 

British Burmah ... ... ... 130,715 


These sums include railway, municipal and village police, ex¬ 
cept where the last are supported by land or village allowances. 
The sum of £230,988 seems to have been paid by municipalities 
and' in other ways for police, making the net imperial expendi¬ 
ture £2,263^1.37 in 1867-08. The following table of the strength 

VUL. Xin., Past H. g I) 
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of the Force is compiled from the various, but in some cases im¬ 
perfect, Administration Reports. No statistics are given for 
Roinha.y and Coorg, but tlie total force may be set down <at 
l()ri,000 men, or rather more tlian one constable to every 1,000 
of the population. The proportion in England and Wales is 1 
to 9()2 and in Ireland 1 to 42(), but the constabulary force of In¬ 
dia does not include the village police in every case:— 





CoiRstabu* 

Proportion of 

Province, 

Sfjnaro 

M ilcs. 

rojiulation. 

lary 

Force. 

Police to Popu¬ 
lation--one 
Oou stable to 

Matlras, 

124,250 

26,.539,0.52 

24,907 

1,127 

lioiiibay, 

140,127 

i;cn:«),yi2 




240,102 

38,501,283 

30,002 

i,2,S3 

N. W. Province*, 


80,110,015 

2.0,081 

1,205 

Punjab, 

95,708 

17,593,940 

21,037 

831 

OuiUi, 

23,818 

8,404,382 

8,140 

1,039 

('entral Provinces, 

114,718 

■ 9,104,511 

8,810 

1,033 

British Burmab, . 

90,070 

2,381,505 

7,207 

324 

Berar, 

i7,;i:!4 

5,231,,005 

2,540 

855 

"Mysore, 

27,003 

3,929,715 

23,204 

109 

Coorg, 

2,400 

113,581 



Total, 

i 

900,040 

152,514,873 

150,994 

1,051 


Madras. 


The strength of the Madras Con.stahulary, (inclusive of the 
Madras Town Police,) stood as follows iu 1807-08:— 


Inspector General and supervising Staff ... 6 

Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners, Madras 

Town ... ... ... ... ... 3 


District Superintendents ... 

... 

21 

A ssi.staut Superintendents 


... 21 

InKj)ectors 


49,8 

Constabulary of all I'auks 


...•24,418 



24,967 


The Kumool Mounted Police, consisting of two Inspectors 
and fifty-six men,—the remaining portion of the old Rissalahof 
Irregular Horse,—were disbanded. The full sanctioned establish¬ 
ment was 25,790 of all ranks. The force was, therefore, 3-4 
per cent, below strength. The following statement shews the 
distribution of the force 
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General Police duty, inclvding Treasure Escort, Guards, d-c. 

Distribution. 
... 18,960 

... 1,129 

... 1,799 

21,888 


1,610 
154 

1,764 
1,315 

3,079 

Exclusive of tliose performing purely State services, the pro¬ 
portion of Police to inliahitaiit.s was one to 1,127. In rural 
parts tljo proportion was one to 1,224, and in towns, one to 500. 
Tlie proportion of Police to area was one to o'O stpiare miles. 
Tlie actinil cost of the Police Proper, exclusive of State ser¬ 
vices, was lls. 158-11-9 per Polieoinaii, and Annas jier Load 
of file population. 'J'lic Madras City Marine Police was self- 
supporting and cost Its. 28,915. Municipal Police were esta- 
Llislicd in forty-one towns tlms relieving tLe revenue to the ex¬ 
tent of Its. 2,85,59.9. 

There were 3,8(i3 casualties, or 15'6 per cent., of the whole force, 
against 3,342—14 per cent.—in 186(5; 1,922 men were dismiss¬ 
ed or discharged, aga,inst 1,453 in 1866 ; and 1,G;12 resigned, 
against 1,395 in the preceding year. Desertions were rare, as two 
itiouths’ notice gives freedom from service. The death-rate w.as 
only 12'5 pei thousand, against 20 per 1,000 in 1866. There 
were 11,578 Policemen fined during the ja*ar to the amount of 
E.S. 14,322. Magistrates convicted 481 Police officers, and 
higher Courts, twenty-six, an increase in the total number of 
ten upon 1866, when, however, forty-two were higher Court 
convictions. In 1865, 407 were convicted hy Magistrates, anti 
26 hy Courts. Thirty-four men were punished for assault 
and criminal force, and twenty-eight for causing grievous and 
other hurt. These mainly aro.se from the innate craving of an 
Indian Policeman to compel disclosures wheuthet^ liavothe real 
criminals in custody. Fifty-eight Policemen were punished for 
extortion and bribery and thirty-nine for negligently permitting 
escape. Out of 23,616 men, 14,327, or 60'6 per cent., can read 
and write, a slight improvemout on previous years; and 5,193 

2 0 2 


Rural Police ... 

Municipal Police, Madras Town 
„ other Towns 


Stafs Services. 

Revenue—Salt Preventive Establishment 
„ Land Customs 


Jail Guards ... 
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men, or twenty-two per cent, of the force, received instruction 
in the District Schools, of whom 2,304 passed the prescribed 
test of their rank. Eighty Police officers passed the Special 
Test Examination. Out of 453 Inspectors 119 were Europeans 
and East Indians to 334 Natives. In Madras Town the Ins¬ 
pectors were almost exclusively Europeans or East Indians. 
There were 109 Brahmins, 12 Native Christians, and 24 Ma- 
homedans in this grade. I’he Brahmin element predomi¬ 
nates in the Central llange, and Bellary has a larger number of 
this caste (sixteen out of thirty-one Inspectors) than any other 
district. The Constabulary numbers 24,120 men, of whom 1G3 
only are Europeans and East Indians; 7,284, or thirty per cent., 
are Mahom’cdans. The Central llange (comprising the Cede(l 
Districts) has an un(hdy large proportion (forty-seven per cent.) 
of this class, which is being gradually reduced. 

Considerable difficulty was ex])erienced in maintaining the 
Police force on the Noilgherry, Hills in an efficient and sa¬ 
tisfactory condition. The hill batta did not compensate for tho 
dearness of 'provi.sions, and for the discomforts of the climate. 
In certain tracts such are the Hill Maliahs of Ganjam, the Sow- 
rah Hill country and the Gudum Hills in Vizagapatam, the 
Jeyporo District, tho Ronipah Hill country, Godavory District, 
tho Hill talooks, Collegal and Suttiamungalum, of Coimbatore 
and Wynaad in Malabar, the difficulties of Police working were 
greatly augmented. But in all these places tho work was carri¬ 
ed on with determined energy, notwithstanding the ravages of 
climate. In the Khond Hill Maliahs of Ganjam, the woi'k of 
civilization slowly but steadily progressed, and it was believed 
that Meriah human sacrifices had entirely ceased. There has 
been no symptom of disaffection to Government since the re¬ 
pression of the last disturbance, in the beginning of 18GG. The 
force in the Godavery District suffered cruelly from malignant 
fever dxiring the year. 

The ratio of detection fell off from that of 18G6, but was much 
bettor than the average of three previous years. The Western 
Bango shewed the best detection under heads of grave crime, 
and the Southern Ijlange the worst. Tanjore, North Arcot, Bcl- 
lary, South Arcot, and Cudda^ah shew by far the largest number 
of cases reported. Grave ci-ime was very heavy in these dis¬ 
tricts. The following is the order of districts according to the 
ratio of detection in these grave crimes, Avhich chiefly test the 
ability of the Police :— 
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Percentage of 



Districts. 



detected cases. 

1. 

South (Janara 

>»• 




43-a 

2. 

Gaiijam 





40’8 
.39-9 

3. 

South Malabar 

... 




4. 

Salem ... 





38-4 

6 . 

North Malabar 





3o'3 

6 . 

Coimbatore 





34* 

7. 

Vizagaijatam 





26 *9 

8. 

Nellore ... 





24*.5 

9. 

Madras District 





23*9 

10. 

Madras Town 





21 9 

n. 

12. 

Godavery 





201 

Madura 

North A root 

Tinnovelly 





19*8 

1.3. 

Bellary 





19’7 

14. 

Cuddiipah 





. 19* 

1.5. 

Knniool 


• •• 



. 15*9 

16. 

Trichiiiopoly 





. 16*1 

17. 

South Arcot ... 





. 14*7 

18. 

Kistna 





.. 13-7 

19. 

Tanjoro 

• 




.. 12*9 


Bombay. 

Proposals for reorganizing the Police employed in tlie 
several Districts of the Southern Division of the Bombay 
Presidency, on the system in force in the Northern Division, 
were submitted to Government. The object was to give the 
Police better pay and to reduce their number. The result 
of the past year’s operations showed tliat the force had been 
much improved. In regard to the Railway police of the North¬ 
ern Division a marked improvemerit took place since it was 
reorganized as a separate department, tinder an independent 
Superintendent for each line. No serious offence or accident 
occurred on either of the lines without the Superintendent or 
one of his Inspectors being telegraphed for, and arriving on the 
spot soon after. The Constabulary of the Poona district alone 
were reorganised under Government sanction in January 1868 
and the Superintendent of Police, Major Jlenderson, reported 
that the “ new arrangements had worked very satisfactorily since 
they had been in operation.” Sanction was also received during 
the year for the reorganization of the Police of the Canara dis¬ 
trict “and it was hoped that the Police reorganization of the 
remaining districts of the Southern Division would likewise 
soon receive the sanction of Government. The long pending 
<juestion relative to dispensing with the services of the Akulkote 
Contingent of Horse was finally brought to an issue towards 
the close of the year. Act 7 of 1867 (Bombay) for the rc- 
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gulation of tlie district police was brought into operation in 
Sind during the year and the question of extending to the pro¬ 
vince the Village Police Act 8 of 1867 (Bombay) was also under 
consideration. The conduct of the Aden police improved during 
the year. Two out of throe constables left, their places being 
supplied by others. Lieutenant Abbott gave his opinion that 
this morbid desire to quit the service cafter a short stay was occa¬ 
sioned by all the constables being on the same footing and pay 
and ])roposed a system of gradation. No statistical returns re¬ 
garding the strength, condition or cost of the force appear in the 
Administration lieport. 

Bengal. 

The police establishments in Bengal were of four kinds, vi;:., 
the Ilegtilar District Police ; the Municipal Police; the Village 
Police; and the Railway Police. The strength of three of these 
is shown in the following table :— 


Force. 

■u 

O 

c- 

v; 

O 

V 

•§3 

-1 
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European Con¬ 
stables. 

es 

a 

o 

CJ 

« 

VJ 

Total Strength. 

Annual cost. 

Hogiilar rolieo 

1 


Vi 

no 

78 

201 

S78 

3,ior. 


24,108 

91 

23,678 

lU. 

42,00,930 

Muiiicipal Folico .. 






8 

20 

230 


3,170 


3,734 

3,3.3,-01 

Ilailwtiy 


1 




7 

10 

88 

6 

679 


690 

l,13,r,72 

Total 

1 

1 

c 

no 

78 

270 

908 

3,423 

G 

1 

23,162 

91 

30.002 

46,63,073 


The cost of the Regular Police included Rs. 1,43,010 for the 
force employed along the Eastern Frontier on which 54 posts were 
held by 1,136 policemen of all grailes .at a monthly cost of Rs. 
11,917. A system of river patrol was introduced on the large 
rivers of the districts of Dacca, Furreedpore, Backergunge, Syl- 
bet, Tipperah, and ^Pulma on the plan followed with much suc¬ 
cess in the Soonderbuns .and Hoogldy. Patrol boats for service 
on the rivers of Dacca .and the .adjiiceiit districts, were sanction¬ 
ed at an aggregate cost of Rs. 8,040 per .annum, besides an outlay 
.of Rs. G,4()0 for the ptn-chnse of now boats. The org<anization of 
the small police force in the N.aga liills was carefully attended to. 
Fresh arms and accoutrements were issued, so that the men 
might be efficiently equipped. As there were many vacancies 
and it was difficult to fill up the ranks on the spot, some 50 Goor- 
khas were entertained in the Purueah district, and forwarded to 
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Assam. Free gi'ants of lands were made to these men. An 
expenditure of lls. 1,250 j)er mensem was sanctioned for the 
organization of a sul)sidiary village police force in the hill tracts in 
the Chittagong district. The boats of each district wore put un¬ 
der the orders of the District Superintendent, who with the 
sanction of the inagisti’atcs, fixed the limits of their boats. The 
boats were put in charge of 1 head constable, and li-oin 2 to 4 
constable.s. Their duty was to patrol the rivers and klialls, within 
fixed limits, to search boats under certain rules, to make them¬ 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the character of the ditferent 
towns and villages on and near the rivers and the liabits of the 
pecqde living in them, and to keep a strict watch on all suspicious 
vos.sels. 

The amalgamation of the Municipal rvith the rcgvdar police 
was carried out in most districts, and in some with consider¬ 
able saving to the imperial revenue. It w'as determined that 
tlie constables to be employed in towns and municipalities 
might be of two grades, receiving salaries of its. 5 and 6 res¬ 
pectively, and that over every 20 constables there should, if 
the funds admitted, be 1 jemadar or head constable on Rs. 10 ; 
further, that the watchmen of both grades should be considered 
members of the general police force. Many of the constables 
hold chakmn lands in lieu of salary. In the Municipal Police 
there Avas 1 policeman to every 1,334 of the inhabitants, and to 
_7'3 square miles of country, at a cost of about 2 annas and 1 pie 
per bead of population. The organization of the Railway Police 
was commenced in January 1807. 

In the regulation districts the proportion of arms allowed 
is two to every fir^o men. With the exception of the reserves, 
all the men had been disarmed ; the arms having, as a rule, been 
withdraAvn altogether' from mofnssil statiou.s, and usually the 
men carrying nothing beyond their oAvn baton.s. An excejAtion, 
hoAvever, was made with regard to the patrols on the Grand 
Trunk Road in the passes through the hills and in the salt tracts, 
where the men carry swoi'd.s. The gnai((Js in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and along the As.sam frontier, carried the carbine 
and bayonet, to the use of Avhich they are regularly trained. 
Each constable was furnished Avith a small book, in Avhich was 
entered, in the Vernacular, the amount deducte(l from his pay, 
and the articles supplied to him, with the cost of the same. If 
he preferred it, a man after receiving his first kit, was allowed 
to supply himself Avith clothing, provided it was of the regula¬ 
tion pattern. The native offij;ers Avere permitted to wear either 
the European or Native dress; 
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During the year, 7 Inspectors, 54 Sub-Inspectors, 207 head 
constables, and 1,302 constables, or a total of 1,570 men of all 
ranks, were judicially tried and punished, to 1,494 during the 
previous year. The convictions of the higher class of officers of 
tlie police, for serious offences, decreased. An increase took place 
in the number of policemen convicted of criminal offences,'which 
is ascribed to the exertions of the District Superintendents 
to weed out worthless members of the force. There were only 
five instances in which torture had been employed and none 
of a very heinous description. In only two of 'the five were the 
parties charged considered guilty by the higher Courts. The gene¬ 
ral comluct of the force was good, and there was a steady im¬ 
provement in its efficiency. 

North Western Provinces- 

The organization and discipline of the Constabulary was 
good, and their efficiency in guarding the Government 
Treasuries, Jails, and other public buildings and in patrol¬ 
ling, keeping order, and preserving the peace, was generally 
admitted. Their weak point was in their comparative fai¬ 
lure as a detective body. The Municipal Constabulary of the 
Province was raised to 3 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors, 476 
Hea d Constables, 8 Mounted Constables, and 5,148 Foot Con¬ 
stables, supplemented by 233 Jemadars and 3,113 Chowkeedars. 
The following scheme for the separation of the Armed and 
Civil Police was completed, and the allocation of every district 
revised:— 
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733 


. . 

5,511 

5,461 

76 

Civil, 

SOS 

2,761 

15,386 

926 

19,570 

... 

11,533 

Total, 

584 

3,484 


925 

25,081 

5,461 



This was exclusive of the Ajmere and Mairwarra Police Corps. 
The principal armament remained in the Jhansie Division 
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wlioi'c tlic population l)a« novor l)cen disarmed, ami wlicro tlie 

Native States iiocessitato tlie presence of an arme<l Police. The 
mounted constabidaiy was reduced from 989, to <S80, and divi¬ 
ded into two grado.s, recoivinj^ pay at tlie rate of Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 20 per uicnse.m respectively. Tlie organization of a Govern¬ 
ment Police for tlie East Jndian Railway was,commenced. Tlie 
following .statonieut shows the religion, race and average height 
xand weight of the memhers of the force. 



Classificxition according to llcligion, 
llace, &c. 

!A ver 
ago 
ago. 

A veragp 
.height. 

A vc?rage 
weight. 
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III, 

Stones. 

lllB. 

5 

Mahmnedans, 


5 

() 

9 

9 

to 3 

Ulinloofs, 

•28 

r> 

a 

0 

2 

;=■& 

Sikhs. 

r.o 

5 

(» 

9 

4 
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:)2 

.8 

<> 

10 
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;> 

ti 

10 

0 

\< 
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5 

5 

8 
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0 
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81 
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7 

0 

10 
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S8 
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i> 

0 

0 
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5 

r> 

8 

4 
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82 

r» 

fy 

9 

« 
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81 

r> 

7 

0 

8 
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30 

r> 

r. 

8 

12 

to 
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ry 

<> 
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38 

r. 

0 

10 
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n 

h 

10 

0 

•J 

Miila))ars, 

X{ 

f) 

•» 

10 

0 


L Other (.'a«tos, 

20 

T) 

5 

9 

2 

o 

BrahtniiiR, 

20 

/> 

7 

0 
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LVS 

r> 

7 

10 
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Kavuths, 

2H 

5 

•6 

9 
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30 
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6 

8 

10 
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27 
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Punjab- 

The police wasdiviilod into two distinct bodies, the police of the 
Peshawar and Derajat divisions, commonly called thoTrans-Indu.s 
po lice, (including the six districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, 
aannu.Dera Ismail Khau, I)era Ghazi Khan,) and the Cis-Iudus 
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police, comprising the remaining 26 districts of the province. 
The Trans-Indus police was constituted on the old system, under 
the immediate control of the Deputy Commissioners of the sever¬ 
al districts, subject to the inspection, but not the control, of the 
Inspector General of Police. The police Cis-Indus was under 
the direction of an Inspector General of Police, who is also Un¬ 
der-Secretary to Government, assisted by four Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors General. The following table shqjvs the strength and cost 
of the force :— 


I. 

Imperial po¬ 
lice (cost de¬ 
frayed from 
1 mp e r ial 
funds. ^ 


II. 

l^unicipal 
(costdefray- 
ed froinmu- 
u i c i p a 1 
funds.) 



Inspectors, 

7 1 

Trans- 

Deputy Inspectors, 

84 ( 

Indus. 

Sergeants, 

27() ( 


Men, 

2,808 ] 


' Inspector General, 

1) 


Deputy In 82 )r 8 . Geul., 

4 


District Supdts., 

25 

Cis. 

Asst. District Supdts., 

29 1 

Indus. 

Inspectors, 

39 ‘ 


Deputy Inspectors, 

397 


Sergeants, 

1,050 


. Ooustaldes, 

10,311 J 

Trans- ^ 

Deputy Inspectors, 


Indus, j 

Serjeants, 

Men, 

41 [ 
734 

1 

luajiectors. 


Cis- ' 

Deputy I nspectors, 

14 ( 

Indus. 

Sergeants, 

.350 ( 

1 

Coustaldes, 

4,180 ) 


Total cost. 


Total coat. 


Total cost, 


Total cost. 


21,037 


Es. 

4,12,744 


22,08,703 


52,052 

4,24,094 


Total, Rs. 30,97,598 

Classified according to religion and caste the force was com¬ 
posed of Christians, 22, Mahomedans, 10,701, Brahmin.s, 1,539, 
Rajputs, 1,527, Hindus of Inferior Castes, 2,7Gl, Sikhs, 3,942, 
Gurkhas, 30, Kukas, 39, Muzbis, 27, aiid Parsi, 1; and accord¬ 
ing to country thus,—Hindustanis, 2,430, Panjabis, 14,924, AS- 
ghans, 1,829, Beluochis, 381, Bengalis, 42, Foreign States, Trans- 
Tndus, 158, Foreign State.s, Cis-Indu.s, 820, and Europeans, 5. 

police force of the Province (including municipal police) 
consisteu i’.oj 037 men and oflScers, or 1 policeman to 831 per¬ 
sons. 7'he total ust \yas Rs. 30,97,598. of which Rs. 26,21,452 
was defrayed from irifperial, and Rs. 4,76,145 from municipal 
•funds. The average co.s; per head of popidation was Rs. 0-2-10, 
less than 8,958 me^-of all ranks were employed in escort- 
?*%^fc®9.sure, and on anaverage 1,214 men were daily employ- 
ed®^ guarding jails aul prisoners removed into camp on ac- 
eoilut ot epidemics. Iiiil addition to purely police duties, the 
police fiurnishod gua?as to 26 jails, containing an average of 
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9,989 prisoners, of whom only 15 escaped; furnished treasure 
escorts aggregating 8,959 men ; collected the mortuary returns 
of ‘the Province ; and were of the greatest service in maintain¬ 
ing quarantine cordons during the prevalence of cholera. The 
police furtlier supplied 383 men to assist in preserving order 
at the Hurdwar fair, to the entire satisfaction of the local 
authorities. 

The conduct of the force during the year was generally 
satisfactory. Out of a force of 20.899 men of all ranks, 
271 or 1'2 per cent, were punished judicially, and 4,056 or 
20 per cent, departmontally, during the }'^ear; the conduct 
of the force during the prevalence of cholera epidemic was 
most exemplary. Resignations amounted to 6 per cent., dfiiefly 
among 2nd cla.ss constables, who received only Rs. G per men¬ 
sem. The Lieutenant Governor having for upwards of three 
years watched the working of the two systems in force in the 
Punjab, the old system and that sot ,on foot under Act V. of 
1801, side b}' side, put on record his testimony to the superior 
efficiency of the new. Under the new system organised crime 
is far better kept in check, offences are more accurately recoi-d- 
ed, the people are loss oppressed, illegal and unauthorized ar¬ 
rests are rarer, while reliable information of what is going on is 
promptly furnished to the Government. There is doubtless much 
to improve in the 'new police, and it is unfortunately saddled 
with a large number of the old military police, whose previous 
training and habits rendered them anything but fit material for 
the detective duties of .an org<anized constabulary; but His 
Honour strongly deprecates any change in the law. 

Oudh- 

A scheme for the separation of the police into two bodies, 
armed and civil, was sanctioned but not fully carried out. 
It was also complicated by the financial arrangements, and 
the impossibility of carrying out certain reductions, W'hich 
were a part of the scheme, owing to the walit of proper jail ac¬ 
commodation in the Province, and the difficulty experienced in 
placing the intramural guard duty in the hands of the jail 
burkundazes on account of the want of security in the prisons. 
Measures were however taken, by the stoppage of enlist¬ 
ment to a certain extent, gradually to reduce the force to the 
proposed strength and to carry out the intramural guard sys¬ 
tem of jail burkundazes in all jails suitable to it. There were 
no changes in the municipal police. The rural police im¬ 
proved, and much was done to ensure their regular payment. 
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They were appointed by the zemindars and paid by them im 
land or money at their option, provided the authorities were sa¬ 
tisfied that the provision made was sufficient. If the zemindar 
failed, after warning, to pay the chowkeedar, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner collected the cess from him, under a clause in his 
kubooleeyut, and paid tire chowkeedar himself. The chow- 
keedar could only bo dismissed by order of the Dejmty Com¬ 
missioner. The strength of the Regular Police force in the Pro¬ 
vince is returned at 0,376 men and officers of all grades. 'I'he- 
strength of the City and Town police was 1,764' men support¬ 
ed by Rs. 35,095 from the Imperial Government and Rs. 
] ,17,087 from local funds. A force of 130 were maintained in- 
the cantonments of Lucknow, Seetapore and Fyzabad. It was- 
found necessary to withdraw from the zemindars, the power of 
dismi.ss'ing chowkeodars at jrlcasure. In future this can only, 
be done by order of the Deputy Commissioner for incompetonco 
or miscoudnet. There, was a kirge decrease in the punisli- 
meuts inflicted on the police force. The numbers are 
• 1865. 1860. 1867. 


2,069 2,019 1,497 

I'he punishments consisted cliiefh'^ of extra drills and confine¬ 
ments. Seven men were punished for bribery and extortion, 20' 
for pei niitting prisoners to escape and 35 for bi'eaeli of police- 
rules. Seventy police officers and men passed through tlie Police 
High School. 

Central Provinces. 

The Police Foi'ce nmnbei'ed 8,810 men including 39 Euro¬ 
pean Officers, 254 Native Officers, 8,136 Constables, and 381, 
Mounted Constable.s. The cost of thc.,cst.ablishment was R.s.. 
12,14,245 of which Rs. 10,77,090 was paid from Imperial funds, 
Rs. 5,949 by individuals and offices supplied, and Rs. 1,31,197 
from local funds. I'he distribution of the Regular force was 
as follows:—272 men wore emplo 3 md .as armed guards over, 
tro.asuries, 353 wele guarding jails, 976 were at head-quar¬ 
ters of districts, and absent on leave ; .and 5,811 were on police 
duty. This force' gave an average of 48 men to each of the 154 
s\ib-divi.sious or Thannahs, and about 15 men to each of the 494 
police posts. A special Police was organized for the care of the 
G^eat Indian. Peninsula Railway linos open in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, consisting of 1 Europe.an Inspector, 2 European Con¬ 
stables and 57 Native Constables distributed over 11 Stations in 
the <listricts of Wurdah, Nagporo and Nunar. They were super- 
Vis 9 d and controlled.by the District Superintendents of Police, whq 
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received a small monilily allowance from the Railway Ccrapany 
for their seiwices. The Compiiuy also paid for the Eiiropeaii. 
Inspector and Constables. The ct)st per annum to tlio Company- 
amounted to Rs. 5,820. Tlio Police, too, were iu some jiarta. 
weak in proportion to the areas to be guarded. Tlie returns, 
show the number of policemen punished ;— 

By Magistrates. By Police OJfioers^. 

Fined ... ... 113 Fined... ... 2,-W8. 

Imprisoned ... 113 Di.siuissed ... 530. 

Gthor puiiLshmeuts 3 


229 3,008 

The following statement gives the average height of the differ-’ 
ent castes composing tlie police, in feet and inches. 

According to Religion. —Malionn.'dans Hindoos 5-fif, 

Seikhs 5-0^, Christians 5-0|,and Paisec.s 5-4J. 

A ccording to couHlries ami races .—llimloostaneos 5-5 4-5ths, 
Punjabees 5-0|, Aff'ghans 5-41, Bolohchces 5-8, from We.stern 
Himalayas 5-7, from Eastern Himalayas 5-6, Bengalees 6-5^, 
from Mahratta countries 5-5-J, Teliugas 5-6|, Cauarese 6-0 {iiid 
Tarnuhs 5-5f. 

Hindoos aecordhig to caste .—Brahmins 5-6J, Rajpoots 5-0,. 
and othei's 5-5,J. 

There was still a deficiency of detective skill on the part of the- 
Police generally, although there wore not wanting counterba¬ 
lancing instances of first rale detective ability on the jwrt of 
individual officers. 

British Burmah. 

The following table .shows the strength of the force;— 


18CG, 1867. 



No. of all 
Ranks. 

Cost 

Ruptsss. 

No. of all 
Ranks. 

Cost 

Rupees. 

Regular Constabulary 
Village Constabulary 
Municipal Constabulary 

(paid by Towns) 

1 

5,69311,66,176 
945 1,13,400 

569 1,08,630 

6,693 

945 

569 


Total 

7,207 

13,88,206 

7,207 

14,07,606 
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Of the above 303 were employed in the Settlement of Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands. The superintendence of the whole 
was vested in the Chief Commissioner of the Province; its admi¬ 
nistration was conducted by an Inspector General, with Superin¬ 
tendents and officers of subordinate grades, under the general 
control of the Commissioners of divisions and district magisterial 
officc'i-8. Of the imperial Police, 171 were over treasuries, 306 
over gaols, and 85 were non-effective; exclusive of vacancies, 
there were 4,820 for the general police duties of the entire pro¬ 
vince ; the average area of each European officer’s charge was 
1,608 square miles, and 42,530 of population, and of each native 
officer’s charge, 209 square miles and a population of 5,.538 souls. 
'The majority of the police were natives of the country, but 
in towns where there are mixed foreign elements, natives of 
India were generally enlisted, as also in a few other* localities 
where more strict discipline than the Burmese relish is requi¬ 
site, such as over gaols. 

The following statement shows the Tleligion, Races, Height, 
Weight, &c., of the men of the Regular Police :— 


Classification accordln" to reli¬ 
gion, races, &c. 

Average 

Age. 

A verage 
Height. 

Average 

Weight. 

According to religion. 

Ys 

Ms. 

Ft. 

In. 

st. 

lbs. 

Rfaliornedaus, 

30 

10 

6 

4 

7 

12 

Hindoos, 

30 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

Buddhists, ... ... ... 

29 

8 

5 

4 

4 

11 

Christians, 

29 

6 

5 

5 

8 

1 

According to Countries and Races. 
Natives of India, 

30 

7 

5 

4 

7 

5 

Burmese, ... 

28 

6 

5 

4 

7 

12 

Karens, ... 

28 

3 

5 

3 

8 

13 

Malays, 

32 

7 

5 

4 

7 

1 

8hans, ... <... ... 

30 

4 

5 

1 

8 

11 

General Average, ',... 

29 

11 

5 


7 

13 


Deducting nearly 2,000 men for service at Port Blair, as guards 
over Gaols and Treasuries, and to watch the Frontier, for the real 
criminal work of the province there remained only 3,656 men. 
This gave an area of 24 square miles to each Policeman. Ex¬ 
cluding. the Municipal population as provided for by the Munici¬ 
pal Police, the working district Police was one to 681 of the dis- 
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trict population. The returns of ineu <lischaTged frohl the Force 
during the year, either at their own desire or by orders of the Su¬ 
perintendents, showed a want of permanency among the lower 
grades of the Constabulary. The conduct of the Force generally 
was satisfactory. 

Berar- 

The general working of the Police continued eminently 
satisfactorj'. The stretigtb was 2,o4G of all grades, allowing 
a policeman to every G‘S square miles, and to every 855 
of the population. For the Punjab in ISGG, the proportion 
was one policeman to 736 souls; in the North Western 
Provinces in 1865, one to 1,127; in Madras, one to 1,019 and 
in Bengal, one to 1,513. The cost was Ilsj 4,59,046 : amounting 
to a rate of three annas four pie (or 5il.) on each head of the- 
population. The punishments inflicted on members of the force' 
are thus tabulated :— 


Grades! 

Pumslimeiits of the rolieo by, 
their own officers. 

Punishment of 
the Police by Ju- 
dioialOffioers, un¬ 
der Act V. ■ of 
1861, & the Penal 
Code. 

Extra Drill, 




i 

tC 

o 

0 

SJ 

o 

a 

ed 

|o 

S> 0> 

'Sl 

'C W) 

.2 

1 ® 

Imprisonment with 
fiue._ 

Imprisonment with¬ 
out fine. 

1 

% 

Total. 







Us. 

A. 

P. 






Inspectors 


1 

i! ... 





12 





(,'hief Constables 

... 

9 

10 

5 

47 

.500 

15 

9 

8 () 

1 



1 

Head Constables 

6 15 

4.5 

12 

80 

302 

14 

2 

298 

2 

3 

.3 

8 - 

Constables—Foot ... 

200 31 

124 162 524 

75(> 

12 

7 

2,088 

13 

37,14 

64 

Camel Sowars 

6 

1 


2 

10 

52 

7 

7 

40 


... 



Total 

212 57 180481 667 

' ) ■ 

1,733 

12 

1 

2,524 

16 

4on 

73 


Police Schools were e.slablished during the year at the bead^ 
quarters of each district, and books, slates, mats, «Src., were pur- 
eha,sed out of a sum of Rs. .340, which remained on the abolition 
ef the Treasure Escort Establishment. At each head-quarters 
station a Chief Constable and a Head Con.stable, selected for 
their superior knowledge of the Codes and Police Regulations, 
were, when available from other duties, en>ployed as Instructors 
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(in tiie scliocils. Resignations during tiie last tiirce years were 
'numerous. 

In 18Ci>, 28!) resigned out of a force of ... ... 2,376 

„ 1866, 329 do. do. ... ... 2,421 

„ 1867, 343 do. do. ... ... 2,624 

Too many of tlio men wore native.s of Hindostan, who serve for 
a few years, and then desire to return with their savings. Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents exerted themselves to obtain recruits in 
Berar, but with little success. 

Mysore and Ooorg. 

In Mysore generally no organic changes were made 
in the constitution of the police. The subject was under 
■consideration, but its settlement had been delayed by diffi¬ 
culties arising out of the actual and prospective political 
situation. But incren.sed attention was paid to the police 
by district officers, and the returns shewed a greater mea¬ 
sure of success in the •detection of crime. The principal al¬ 
teration was in the Munjerabad talook of Hassan district, 
where 34 peons were reduced in order to raise the pay of the 
others, a measure which bcca.me necessary owing to the high 
wages given upon the coffee estates in (hat pari, of the cmmtry. 
The total number of p(dice thnuighout the Province was 23,204. 
the cost for the year having l)e(ui Hs. .I,S3,700. But including 
the village police of the Nugur division the force would pro¬ 
bably bo about 30,000 Tiien. In t.he town and cantonment oi 
Bangalore thei’c were 43!) con.stablos y)aid by Government at 
•tbe rate of Rs. 84-1-11 per man annually. 

The oldest poli(auuon were iu tlie Nugur division, tbe aver¬ 
age age of tbe Lingaycts in tlial. division being 47, and that of 
the Rajpoots 43. Christians were foufjd to weigh less than 
Mahomedans, and considerably less than those of the Hindoo 
Teligion. It would be difficult fully to account for this; but 
•diet and habits of life have probably more influence upon the 
weight than religioys belief. On the whole there was increased 
*C4ire a.nd better success in thcaduuuistration. 

'CooTf ).—The Coorg police, except in the towns of Mercara 
Jind Veerajendorpdtt, ds composed of Jurnmab ryots, who hold 
lands on a feudal tenure as a remuneration for tbe services 
rendered b\' them as a body of police. Tlie .system, though in-a 
racasftre defective, is considered to be tbe best suited to a moun¬ 
tainous and wooded tract of country like Coorg, and has always 
been reported 4o have worked well, while .it is undoubtedly po- 
,j)ular with tbe Coorgs themselve.s. In the towns of Mercars 
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and Veerajeralerpett, there are 2.5 regular police, who are spoken 
of 1 ) 3 ' the Superiuteudeiit as being the most miserable sjjeciineiis 
of their class. The Superhiteudent considers it essential tliat 
their present rate of pa)' shoul<l be raised, mid that tho}' should 
be placed on a better footing than the coinnioii coolies in Coojg, 
wlio earn from 7 to 9 Rs. a mouth. 


ca.vl’TKU VII. 

JA ILf<. 

Progress of Prison Eeform- 

The dail 3 'jail population of Hritisb India, without the Feuda- 
toiy States, is 74,000. In l.S.’b'), when jireparing a Criminal 
Code, Mr. Macauhi)'. wrote a minute on jail reform, which re¬ 
sulted in the appointment of a. I 'onunittce to rejjort on the sub¬ 
ject b)' Sir C. Metcalfe, Acting Covernor General. That Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the biglA st and ablest officials of Govern¬ 
ment and the Supreme t'oiii t, reported that “ genoral] 3 r the care 
that is taken of the plpysicul condition of these unfortunate men 
in tlie grea t essentials of cleanline.s,s, attention to the sick, and 
the provision of food and clothing, appears to us to be highly 
honorable to the Government of Rritish India. In this point of 
view, when fair allowance shall be made for the climate of the 
country and the habits of the people, we rloubt whether India 
will not bear a comjiarison even with Ihigiand.” But, in India as 
in England, the jirison was demoralizing while it was not a ver 3 r 
unpleasant residence. The fJommittee urged that the political 
necessity for turning attention to a moral refornr in prison disci¬ 
pline is only made the stronger liy there being little necessity 
for much physical relearn. 'The refonrrs which I’ollowed the Conr- 
nrittee’s investigations were increased by the appoirrtment of an 
Inspoctor-Gerreral of Jails in each Provirree between 1844 aird 
1850, a step to which Lord Balhousie referred as one of the 
great measures of his administration. 'I’hc third great reform 
took place in 1802 wdreu the jails, which Infd beerr supervised by 
the Magistrates, wore jrlaced urrder Civil Assistant Surgeons, 
The last series of reforms originated iir 1804, rvhen Lord Law- 
retree appoiirted a Committee which issrted recommendations 
based generally oir those of 1830. Govornirrent decided that iro 
central jail (intended for all prisoners senfeiiced to a term ex¬ 
ceeding one year) should be built for more than 1,000 prisoners ; 
and that the minimum space allotted to each prisoner should be 
nine feet by six or 54 supeilicial feet, and nine feet by six by 
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twelve, or 648 cubic feet. Funds wore promised for tbe im¬ 
provement and extension of jail buildings according to these or¬ 
ders. In a Note on jails and jail discipline in India in 1867-68, 
Mr. A. P. Howell, Under-Secretary in the Home Department, 
shows the results of these orders in each Province. The follow¬ 
ing statement gives a list of all jails sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for construction since May 1864, with the num¬ 
ber of prisoners which each is intended to accommodate and the 
probable cost;— 


Total 
No. of 
Pi'ison- 


Cosl of Jails. 


Cash Convict 
outlay. labour. 


Rs. i Es. 


Madi-as ... 

Bombay ... 

Bengal ... ... 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab . 

Oude ... . 

Central Provinces 
British Burmah ... 
Hyderabad 
Central India 
Mysore and Coorg 


0,.38,12.5 

7,34,514 

3,85,108 

3,49,643 

2,40,439 

2,36,470 

12,14,149 

3.20,083 

3,99,790 

49,419 

3,85,007 


58,043 

4 " 305 
4,90,848 

1,00,000 

1,84,554 

23,’g84 

17,*259 


9,96,768 

7,34,514 

3.89.473 
14,46,491 

2,40,429 

3,95,470 

1.3,99,003 

3,20,683 

4.23.474 
49,419 

4,02,266 


20,247 58,52,097] 9,45,293 67,97,990 


The adoption of the cellular system has been urged on Govern¬ 
ment. Further enquiry is necessary as to its alleged superiori¬ 
ty, and even if its' superiority has been tested conclusively in 
Europe, its suitability on sanitaiy grounds to the several cli¬ 
mates of India, a point on which the best authorities are divid¬ 
ed, has yet to be demonstrated. So far as inspection and super¬ 
intendence are concerned, nothing further is required for the 
jails in India. All that is wanted is that the officials should 
act up to the rules prescribed for their guidance in the several 
Jail Codes, and there is no reason to suppose that this is not ge¬ 
nerally the case. 
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Mortality- 

The mortality in Indian jails has ever been, and is still, 
the most assailable blot in the jail administration. Serious 
as that mortality is iu some cases, it is impossible at present 
to say how far it is excessive when compared with the ordinary 
death-rate of the free population. The Committee of 1836 
found that “ there e.xist no known data from which to infer the 
mortality of the labouring clas.ses in tliis country. The Com¬ 
mittee of 1864 found the data as much wanting then as twen¬ 
ty-eight years previously, and the same want exists now. The 
Committee of 1864 found the causes of sicknes.s and death iu 
Indian prisons to be—(1), overcrowding, with the attendant evils 
of bad ventilation, biul conservancy, and bad draina,gc ; (2), in¬ 
sufficient food, clothing, cleanliness, and medical inspection; (3), 
sleeping on the ground ; and (4), exaction of labour from unfit 
persons. Very much has been done iu the matter of overcrowd¬ 
ing, medical in.specti(.>u and Jabour. Not a little is now being 
done to remedy the evils of bad cousdrvancy, bad drainage, in¬ 
sufficient food, clothing, and cleanliness, and of sleeping on the 
ground. In the Jail Codes of all Provinces, the dry-earth system 
of conservancy is enjoined for universal adoption, and the minu¬ 
test instructions are given for deodorising and burying the ex¬ 
creta. That system has been most successful. As regards 
diet the Committee of 1836 was of opinion that even then 
prison fare was very far superior to the food which the 
labouring class would ordinarily obtain. The Committee 
of 1864 took a more indulgent view of the requirements 
of prisoner.s, and their recommendations are carefully car¬ 
ried out. Only greater attention and more minute super¬ 
intendence are wanted in some jails to secure the prisoners re¬ 
ceiving their prescril'ed quantities. The matter is one of ex¬ 
treme difficulty in a coun try \v here petty peculation is a re¬ 
cognised institution, and it can only be met by the most minute 
supervision and the severest 2 >imishmeut in every case of de¬ 
tected fraud. The Committee of 1864 recommended that suit¬ 
able clothing .should be provided for all prisoners whether tried 
or untried, and that extra clothing on an order/rom the medical 
officer should be supjjlied to the sick, the aged, and the infirm. 
The Committee of 1864 considered sleeping upon the ground 
to be extremely injurious to health, and raised earthen sleep¬ 
ing berths or platforms have been generally adopted. The 
results of the above measures of improvement are shewn iu this 
return of the mortality in the Jails in the several Provinces of 
India for the five years ending 1867-68 :— 

2 p 3 
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The proper principles of complete classification are fully recog¬ 
nized in India, and are carried out Avhatevcr central.jails arc 
completed. In the smaller jails owing to structural defects the 
rules are in advance of the system : but even in these jails there 
is no association between those classes which by vinivei'sal con¬ 
sent should be kept separat.e. 

Discipline and General Management- 

In all provinces the treatment of prisoners under trial corres¬ 
ponds very closely with that pre.stuibed in the regulations at¬ 
tached to the English Prisons Act, listio. They arc permitted to 
wear their own clothe.s, to cook for them.sclvt's, and to commu¬ 
nicate with their legal advisers ; fettens are only imposed in the 
case of desperate characters and when ab.solutely necessary for 
security. No labour of any kiinl c.an Ite e.^pocted from them, but 
a rigid attention to cleanliness is insisU'd upon. U'he treatment 
of civil prisoners resembles in ail jiiatcrial rc.spects that of pri¬ 
soners under trial. 'I’ho intention of tlje law is that a sentence 
of labour or rigoritus imin'isomneut is to be an aggvav.ation of tbo 
term of imprisonment. Tbree olas.ses of labor have been in¬ 
troduced—bard, medium, and light; tlic allotment of each pri¬ 
soner to a class being left to tbo determination of the medical 
officer according to the prisoner’s physical (•apacit 3 '-. In Ben¬ 
gal, especially, it lias btien sought by l)r. Mouat, the Inspector 
(lencral, to make ])ri.son labour reformatory and remunerative 
without lessening its jjunitive (diaraeter. WIier(‘a,s in 1835 the 
net profits of pris<in labour iu tin- CJreat Jail at Alipore w^ero 
Ks. 2,500, iu 1807 tliey' were Its. 2,.')0,000 ; and in three oven 
of the district jails the prisoners einjiloycd on manufactures 
netted sums wbicli not only covered the cost of tlieir main¬ 
tenance, but also prmlticed a surplus. During the last 14 years 
some pri.sons in Bengaf under Dr. IVIonat’-s .superiulendouce'have 
yielded a net 2 nx>fit of 40 lakhs of rnjieos. 

Intimately' oomiected with the suhjcct of l.ahour is that of re¬ 
wards and luinishinents and lemissiou of sentences. In Bengal 
the only rew’ard,s ojion to 2 >risoucrs are—(1^ cinidoymont in the 
subordinate offices of the jail as wmrk overseers, convict warders, 
and convict guards; and (2) the giant; of intermediate imprison¬ 
ment. Th ese rewards aic open to all classes of convicts, and are 
accorded for continued good conduct iu prison, but no convict is 
eligible for the former until the expiry of the prescribed term of 
labour of the first cla.ss, or for the latter until be- has comi>letcd the 
prescribed periods of first and second class labour, and has dis¬ 
charged without fault the duties of convict overseer, warder, or 
guard. This indulgence, founded ap 2 iarently on Sir W. Groftoii’s 
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system in Ireland, is stated to be very highly prized, and was al¬ 
lowed in eighteen cases in 1867 against nine in 1866 and six in 
1865. The jail punishments are fetters, solitary confinement in 
cells, and flogging. As in the majority of the Bengal jails there are 
no cells flogging is the only really efficient punishment, and is of 
very frequent occurrence. In 1867 no less than 20 per cent, of 
the daily average of prisoners imderwent this punishment, but it 
■ does not appear to be very severe. It is never inflicted without the 
cognizance of the medical offieei-, and the number of stripes in no 
case exc(!ods thirty. In Madras the system of rewards resembles 
that in Benga.l as regards promotion to prison offices, and there is 
also a system of remission of sentences. The punishments are flog¬ 
ging, reduction of diet, extra labour, separate confinement, and 
double irons. In Bombay the .sy.«tem of rewards resembles that 
in Bengal and Madi-as as regards promotion to prison offices, 
but with this excejrtion that prisoners sentenced for murder, 
dacoity, highway robbery, rape, ami unnatural crimes arc disqua¬ 
lified. There is, however, nothing in this Presidency correspon¬ 
ding with the mark system, or with the system of conditional 
remission of sentence as in Madras, or with the system of in¬ 
termediate imprisonment that obtains in Bengal. The pun¬ 
ishments are solitary confinement up to seven days’ confinement 
in the stocks u]) to 12 hours, and corporal punishment not ex¬ 
ceeding 25. strijres rvith a rattan. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces a system of good conduct marks was introduced in 1861, 
and is said to work admirably in the central jail; convicts are 
also eligible to promotion f.o prison offices after a uniform period 
of probation, and are reported to be “ the most trustworthy offi¬ 
cials of the cla.ss.” It has been found, however, impossible to 
carry out the mark system in the district jails.. The punishments 
are the same as in Madras. Of a prison population of 44.9S0 
during 1867 the number of punishments inflicted was 1,524, 
of wliich 1,103 cases were of flogging, 132 of solitary con¬ 
finement, 46 of shortened diet. In the Punjab as in tlie 
North-West there ois a system of marks and of promotion 
to prison offices. Remission of sentence can be regularly earn¬ 
ed. Progress in, the work-shops and good behaviour entitle a 
prisoner to be recommended for release. Punishments are in¬ 
creased labour, refusal of permission to see relatives, solitary 
confinement, heavy irons, and in extreme cases flogging; the 
latter under the restrictions in force in Bengal. The Oude sys¬ 
tem of rewards, punishments, and remission of sentence following 
is in force in the Punjab. In the Central Provinces the system 
of marks and of promotion to prison offices is proscribed in the 
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Jail Code, as also tlie Bengal rules of intermediate imprison¬ 
ment. In British Burmah the rewards are interviews with 
friends and promotion to prison offices. Remission of sentence 
can be earned by all prisoners except those disqualified under 
the same rules as those in force in the Ccntail Provinces, but 
there is no system of intermediate imprisonment. Remission 
of sentence is carried to a greater pitch in this Province than 
elsewhere. From the last rejwrt it appears that out of a prison 
population of about 11,300 no less than 184 prisoners earned 
remissions of various terms. Punishments for males are .solitary 
confinement, fetters, and flogging; forty stripes l.ieing the maxi¬ 
mum for one ofience; the latter punishment is only to be in¬ 
flicted in the presence of the Native Doctor. For females the 
punishments prescribed in the Jail Code are “placing them 
in a straight jacket, or haudeufls, or both, and cutting their 
hair close.” In Berar the rules on the subject of rewards 
and punishments are those in force in the Central Provin¬ 
ces, but the jails are not sufticiontly* advanced to admit of 
their being fully carried out in practice. In Mysore the pun¬ 
ishments are imposition of fetters, sejiaration in a pnnishmept- 
yard, extra labor, punishment exercise, wearing a mask, place 
on bad conduct list, carrying with it many disadvantages, solitary 
confinement with hard labor, solitary confinement without work 
and no non-labouring rations, and finally flogging. The rewards 
are promotion to jail officc.s, permission to sec friends, badgo 
for industiy or good conduct, occasional issue of fruit, books to 
read, place upon the good conduct list carrying with it somesmall 
privileges, and a hope, of a recommendation for a remission of 
punishment. 

In Coorg there is only one jail, containing on an average 100 
prisoners, and as far as practicable the Punjab rules are on all 
points enforced. 

Education. 

In Bengal the number of prisoners iqjder instruction at 
the close of 1866 was 189, the number admitted during 
the year was 702, but no paid a,gency is employed. In 
Madras reading and writing are taught by convict agen¬ 
cy in the , central jails and in some district jails, and the 
means of introducing a more general system arc under consi¬ 
deration. In Bombay the system of educating prisoners through 
Jonvicts and without paid agency, is carried out whenever prac¬ 
ticable. Schools have been established in every jail, and the 
Bwcoess in’ several instances has been well marked. In the 
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North-West particular attention has been paid to this subject 
since 1854, and from the last report it would seem that 13’55 
per cent, of the prison population were taught to read dur¬ 
ing inearceration, and ’80 jjer cent, to write, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that of the total 29,350 admissions during 
the yeai', no less than 10,787 were for periods under three 
months. In the Punjab education is provided for the pri¬ 
soners in every Jail and many prisoners annually leave 
Jail who have learned to nsul and write during their in¬ 
carceration. At the close of 1807 43 per cent, of the ini- 
sonors were under instruction, ami of 2,905 piisoners who could 
read 1,949 had learnt to do so in jail. In Oudh a cortain 
number of prisoners are daily instructed in reading, writing 
and arithmetic by a jianl teacher assisted by pi isoner-teachers 
in the central prison, and the same system has been also intro¬ 
duced into the Pyzabad and S(;ctapoi e jails. In the Central 
Provinces education is carried out in all jails where the prisoners 
are not. employed under the llepartnnnt of J’liblic Work.s, and 
from the last return it appears that of a prison jiopulation of 
13,747 during the year, l,2t)() prisoners could read, and 348 could 
read and write; and of the.se 515 learned to do so while in jail. 
In British Burmah rules sinniarto those in t he Punjab are jirescrib- 
ed in the Jail Code, but there is this difference in the two Pro¬ 
vinces—in British Burinali si^ven-tenth.s of tlu! prisoners are found 
to bo able to read and wiite their own vernaculars, and hence 
the form of education that has bi^eii introduced is to teach Kng- 
lish. In Berar the prisoners are employed in building the jails 
for their future accommodation, and education has not yet been, 
commenced. In Mysore nothing has been done as regards the 
education of any prisoners e.vce])t juveniles. 

Ec-Oonvictions- 

In Bengal out of 32,141 ])risoner-s convicted last j'ear only 
8(58 wore re-convictions, or in the proportion of 2'70 re-con¬ 
victed to couvioledj, l)r. Mouat is not satisfied with the cor¬ 
rectness of these figures, but be coid'essiis that as far as they 
go they show the pro[H)rtiou to re-convictions to be .smaller 
in Bengal than in any country in Europe. On the other hand 
.the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab declares that j)i-isou di.s- 
cipline in that province is penal and deterrent, “ far more de¬ 
terrent in fact than in the jails in England, the l atio of re¬ 
commitments to commitments in the prisons of England and 
Wales being 32 per cent, in 180(5, or more than twice as great 
as the ratio of the re-commitments in the Punjab." In the 
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North-Western Provinces of 173,982 sentenced in the years 
1861-67 inclusive 8,35o had been once and 3,606 t^\^[ce before 
convicted, and 1,927 had been frequently convicted. From 
this it would appear that committals have gone on steadily in¬ 
creasing, and if it may be accepted that an increase in com¬ 
mittals is a stronger proof of a bad state of prison discipline 
than a decrease of re-committals 'the result is unsati-sfactory. 
But in the absence of authentic statistics of the increase of po¬ 
pulation, of the effect of a more vigorous and searching ad¬ 
ministration, of the operation of the Codes that during the last 
few years have come into force, and of the greater efiSciency 
of the re-organised police, any such inference would be very 
untrustworthy. Another disturbing element in any calculation 
based upon statistics of committals, is the constant interchange 
of territoMes from one Province to another. Lastly, it will be 
remembered that, even if complete statistics for a sufficient 
number of years were availaj)le in any Province, they would, 
prove but little as regards any system* of prison discipline, be¬ 
cause no Province can be said aS'yet to have any fixed and 
complete system of prison discipline at all. Every year spes 
changes and improvements, and pending the completion of cen¬ 
tral jails pl|eon discipline must remain in quite a transitional 
slate.. ; 

Mr. Howel]5j|||r-'’W8 the following conclusions from a review of 
the whole subjei Prisoners in Indian Jails are generally well 
fed, well clothed and well cared for, and strenuous efforts 
are being made in all Provinces for their better accommodation. 
There are no means of comparing the mortality in Jails with 
that of the free population, but under better sanitary arrange¬ 
ments and stricter medical supervision, the mortality is generally 
on the decrease. A great deal has been done in all the most 
essential points of prison discipline, but there is a tendency, espe¬ 
cially in the Bengal Presidency, to lay too much stress upon 
this discipline being made remunerative. 


ExpMiditure- 

The gross annual cost of prisons and prison establishments, 
exclusive of building charges incurred in the Department of 
Public Works, amounted in 1867 to £470,869. The following 
shows the total expenditure, net and gross, for the five years 
ending 1867:— 
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284 Transportatian to Port Blair. 

Reformatories .—After a review of the various Reports on this 
subject, Mr. Howell comes to the conclusion that in ml Provinces 
such measures as are suited to the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try for the treatment of juvenile offenders have been sanction¬ 
ed, and in most provinces are in operation, 

Tralisportation- 

Transportation, the second punishment prescribed in the Pe¬ 
nal Code, may be awarded for life, for fourteen, or for any term 
not less than seven years. Sentences of transportation from India 
are now exclusively carried out in the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair. On the 31st December 1863 the number of convicts at Port 
Blair bad increased to 3,233. In this year, however, the death- 
rate rose to 21‘55 per cent., and in the following year the mor¬ 
tality continued at so higli a rate that only fourteen years’ con¬ 
victs were sent except from Madras and Bombay. Under this 
restriction the number of convicts at Port Blair at the close of 
1866 amounted to 6,68b, the death-rate during the year having 
been over 10 per cent, of males and over 2 per cent, of females. 
If all convicts sentenced throughout India to transportation were 
transported, the annual importation to Port Blair would be about 
3,000. Judging from tlie last reports, the discipline at Port Blair 
is very much less severe even than the present system in the cen¬ 
tral jails, and when once the jodfcicy across the sea is over, the 
convict lives a far easier life than he would in any jail in India, 
The cost of an ordinary convict at Port Blair is calculated to be 
“ 7iot far mider 30 a month," and this, it should be 

remembered, is the cost of the convict at the Settlement, and 
does not include all the multifarious charges involved in tak¬ 
ing him there. The annual expenditure on Port Blair is about 
£130,000, and it contains accommodation'for about 7,000 convicts. 
The whole subject of the reorganization of the Pen^ Settlement 
was decided by Government early in 1869. 

The Oriminal Olaases of Bengal- 

Dr. Mouat furnishes the only information on this subject, and 
for Bengal alone. ’ That the commission of crime generally is 
not deemed to be so disgraceful by natives of India as it is by 
the majority of Englishmen, is attributed to ages of misgovern- 
ment and oppression ; to tbe facility of commission, and difficulty 
of detection, of many of the most common offences; to the sys- 
t®m of entire castes who inherit a criminal career and pursue it 
iels others do a lawful calling, and to the existence of persons 
bound tog^j^er by no hereditary tie, whose profession is the 
commission of the most appalling crimes. The thugs and pro- 
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Sessional poisoners are the worst examples of the latter; the 
dacoits, or gang robbers, the best. The bulk of the criminal po¬ 
pulation of most parts of India consist of burglars and thieves. 
Houses are extremely insecure, there being usually but a mud or 
a mat wall to oppose the entrance of a robber. Money is scarce¬ 
ly ever invested—probably never Ijy the bulk of the community 
—and the wealth of the majority is kept in the form of coin 
or gold and silver ornaments, for the melting of which the 
crucible of the receiver of stolen goods is always ready. 
As a rule, in Bengal, the majority of persons convicted of mis¬ 
demeanours are agriculturists or landed proprietors; and most 
of those convicted of burglary, theft, and the higher offences, 
are usually tradesmen, mechanics, domestic servants, or people 
of low caste, such as Gwallas, Domes, Dosads, &c. Dr. Mouat 
furnishes the following statistics for the five yeai’s ending 1864. 

From the tillers of the soil, the number is very great, being in— 

, Committals. 


1860 ... 

... 27,578 

out of 

52,068 

1861 ... 

... 28,692 

ff 

49,667 

1862 ... 

... 31,501 


58,135 

1863 ... 

... 31,999 


59,663 

1864 ... 

... 34,027 


63,360 


or very nearly half the whole prison population. This is some¬ 
what higher than the avera,ge mentioned in M. Duchatel’s re¬ 
port of 1844, as the result of a quarter of a century of observa¬ 
tion in France. As a rule, the agricultural population of Bengal 
are absolutely ignorant, and the amount of crime among them 
depends very much ou the nature of the crops. Again, when the 
harvests are ripe for reaping, thefts are most numerous ; and in 
years of scarcity, crime of all kinds, against person as well as 
against property, is most abundant. The class of day labourers 
rank next to the field workers in numbers, ignorance and crime. 
Their numbers were in— 

1860 ... ... ... 7,312 

1861 ... ... ... 6,422 

1862 ... ... ... 8,648 

1863 ... ... ... 7,346 

1864 ... ... ... 10,505 

or a fraction more than 14 per cent, of the whole number com¬ 
mitted to prison. Not very much below the day labourer are 
the domestic servants — 

1860 ... ... ... 6,434 

1861 ... ... ... 6,310 

1862 ... ... ... 6,261 

1863 ... ... ... '6,435 

1864 ... ... ... •5,243 














Crimuutl Classes in Bengal. 


From this class come the greatest numhet of regular petty 
thieves, crimes against the person being comparatively rare 
among them. Immediately following the domestic servants, but 
at a considerable distance, are^ class of small shoplceepers, call¬ 
ed modies, whose occupation is to sell food-grain, pulses, spices, 
and condiments. Their nun^bers were, in— 

1860 ... ... ... 1,064 


Their crimes are likewi.se chiefly theft, fraudulent weights, 
cheating, falsification of food, &c. The petty landholders furnish 
a little more than 1 per cent, of the criminal population, and 
among them crimes against the person are more frequent thajj^ 
crimes against property. Boundary dispute.s, with cattle tre^ 
pass and theft of crops, are frequent among them. The handi¬ 
craft class, or mechanics, are usually in better circumstances, 
better educated, and, in consequence, less criminal than the three 
first-named classes. Among the curiosities of the criminal re¬ 
cords of Bengal of the five years, are a poet, a songster, an astro¬ 
loger, an indigo-planter, a ship captain, an engineer, two tea plan¬ 
ters, a solicitor, and a prince. Vagrants and light characters add 
very little to the criminal population—the priests in jail being 
more numerous than the two together. Of the last-named, there 
were, in— 

1860 ... ... ... 177 

1861 ... ... ... 172 


Thugs have entirely disOTpcared in Bengal 
_The Beligion and Education of the Pnsoi 


Years. 

1858-69 


• • • ^ 

1859-60 



1860 

— ' 


1861 



1862 



1863 



1864 



1866 



1866 


TT 1 

^867 




ToUl 

... 


} Mubatuiuan 
duuB. 


31,912 

28,733 

28,281 

27,746 

34,821 

36,701 

39,790 

44,007 

65,483 

36,071 


Pns oner s in Ben 

Kntive 

I sects. tian 


17,781 

20,768 

18.476 
a0,508 
21,601 
22,664 
21,271 
23,619 

34.477 
27,613 


.63,483 

62,068 

49,696 


362,5451 228.727 






















The Principal Castes of the Hindu PrieoPers. 
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V ears. 

Sunuis. 

Sheealis. 

Sheikhs. 

Ferazees. jSyeils. 

! 

Moguls. 

Pathans. 

18.58-B9 

11,280 

126 

. . 
2,14,5 


15 

166 

122 

183i)-G0 

12,672 

676 

.5,25+ 

1.278 

321 


657 

1860 

10,130 

372 

6,789 

907 

30 

1 

206 

1861 

9,680 

270 

9,286 

1,049 

60 

5 

152 

1862 

10, ,570 

311 

9,672 

898 

71 

14 

125 

1863 

11,010 

291 

10,200 

1)09 

62 

12 

180 

1864 

9,2.54 

748 

10.525 

60.3 

.38 


103 

186.5 

9,474 

.378 

11,726 

1,717 

.31 


193 

1866 

11,640 


18,6.35 

3,960 

.36 


206 

1867 

9,269 

562 

14,879 

2,716 

7 


180 

Total... 

104,985 

3,()34 

99,111 

14,037 

671 

198 j 

2,124 


Showing State of Education of the pr isoners on 
admission into .fail. 



From OctoUor of thia year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRADE, NAYIGxiTlON AND EMIGRATION. 

The Trade of India may be looked at as Foreign, Coasting 
and Inland. 


The Poreign Trade from the Earliest Period- 

The foreign trade of India stood at somcwha.t loss than seven 
niillions sterling in value, or £(1,911,774, in 1813-14, the last • 
year of tlie East India Compaiiy’.s monopoly. The trade doubled 
in the next twenty years during ivhich the China monoj)oly con¬ 
tinued to exist. It stood at £14,342,280 in 1834-85. lu the 
subsequent thirty years, or in 18(J5-(jC, it reached its liighest 
point in value, £123,813,004. In 18()C-(17, from a fall in the in¬ 
flated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, and in 1867-68, 
it reached the healthy level of £101,038,021. In round num¬ 
bers the foreign trade of India nia._^ be taken at above a 
luindi'ed millions sterling in value, and the coasting trade at 
twenty-three millions, or about 125 niillions sterling in all. 

For the first time tlic Financial Department has issued an 
Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of Jlritish 
India, similar to that which shews the Trade of the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom. The statement comes dowui to the year 1800-07. 
The accounts issued by the same Department every month show 
the trade and navigation in detail for the year ending April 
1808. From these and other official sources, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing figures showing the trade of Calcutta up to 1834-35 
and the trade of India thereafter :— 


1599 . 

East Tndia Company established. 


1089 

Exported 4,520 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South 
Seas and (,'hina. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

pxpprts. 

Total. 

1795-00 ... , ... 

1805-00 ... 

170 

210 

57,090 

82,814 


■ & 

£ 

181.3-14 ... 

ooo 

77,192 

2,206,008 

4,045,100 

0,911.774 

182-3-24 ... 

228 

87,524 

3,930,705 

0,279,833 

10,210,598 

1833-34 ... 

339 

124,100 

2,509,445 

5,552,034 

8,121,479 

1834-35 ... 

223 

120,035 

2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440,333 


The following table shows the trade of Bengal from 1813 to 
1834 year by year ;— 

VuL. XllI,, FiKT II. 2 n 
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Trade of Bengal to 1834 - 35 . 


Years. 

lmj>orts. 

’Exports. 

Total. 

181314 

£ 

2,260,008 

£ 

4,045,106 

£ , 

0,911,774 

1814 15 ... 

2,712,042 

4,749,950 

7,402,592 

1815 10 

3,017,934 

5,041,083 

9,259,017 

1816-17 

0,210,844 

0,135,335 

12,340,179 

1817-18 

■ 0,305,123 

0,541,790 

12,840,913 

1818-19 

8,207,800 

0,189,530 

14,397,330 

1819-20 

5,800,604 

0,097,881 

11,958,545 

1820 21 

4,051,019 

5,803,201 

10,454,910 

1821-22 

4,805,303 

0,594,951 

11,-400,254 

1822-23 

4,1 15,591 

0,700,344 

11,14 5,935 

1823-24 

3,930,705 

0,279,833 

10,210,598 

1824-25 

4,079,818 

5,010,803 

9,090,021 


1825 2G 
182C27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 
1830 31 
1831-32 

1832 33 

1833 34 
1834-33 


3,655,073 5,077,802 0,333,535 
3,430,083 5,234,135 8,670,218 

4,219,917 6,400,809 10, 620,720 

3,709,510 5,20-1,515 8,914,025 

3,408,013 5,008,088 9,137,30] 

3,538,005 5,417,716 8,756,381 

2,800,815 5,818,17a 8,618,987 

2,509,301 5,669,477 8,178,778 

2,509,445 5,552,034 8,121,479 

2,949,431 4,590,902 7,440,333 





Tradu of Bomhny to 1834 - 35 . 
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The following shows the trade of Bombay with the United 
Kingdom fi-om the same period, oxclu.sive of the Company’s in¬ 
vestments :— 


Years. 

Imports. 

• 

Exports and 
jUo-Exports. 

Total. 

... . 

1813-14 

£ 

92,098 

£ 

305,154 

£ 

397,852 

1814-1.5 

139,805 

277,589 

417,454 

1815-10 

230,329 

259,407 

489,790 

1816-17 

298,458 

201,840 

500,304 

1817.18 

489,519 

470,000 

905,519 

1818-19 

709,023 

773,615 

1,482,038 

1819 20 ... ...' 

500.250 

508,000 

1,128,310 

1820-21 ... ...! 

301.021 

148,972 

510,593 

1821-22 ... ...^ 

. 439 , 4-40 

253,839 

093,2.59 

1822-23 

502,171 

52-1,050 

1,087,121 

1823-24 

557.131 

595,385 

1,152,510 

1824-25 

502.40-1 

588,788 

1,091,192 

182.'^-2(i 

430,212 

049,210 

1,079,488 

1820-27 

495,587 

39.3,881 

889.40<- 

i827-28 

819,093 

568,592 

1,388,28.” 

1828-29 

781,218 

83.3,707 

1.015,01.'-. 

1829-30 

911,000 

517,-329 

1,458,935 

1830-31 

1,10(),C3(> 

081,009 

1,790,04.'. 

1831-32 

902 315 

0.30,020 

1.538.341 

1832-33 

1,108,208 

1,041,773 

2,150,041 

183.3-31 

904,239 

940,584 

1,018,479 

909,547 

1,922,711 

1834-35 

• 

1,910,131 


The Volume piibh.slied by the financial 1 )op.artnient enables 
irs to divide the trade into merchandize and treasure and to give 
the annual average of e.ich five years, but it fails to give us the 
number and tonnage of ship.s till l.S.54. The coiirse and growth 
of the foreign trade, as affected by historical and external eco¬ 
nomical causes, will bo best seen in the following condensed 
review :— 


Close Monopoly, ... 1813-14 ., 

Partial Monopoly, ... 1834-3.1 . 

10 Years of Free Trade, 1844-45 ., 
Russian War, ... 1850-57 ; 

Mutiny Influences, ... 1859-00 . 

American War, ... 1805-00 . 

Latest Normal Year, ... 1807-08 . 


£ 6,911,774 

14,342,280 
32,203,590 
55,200,107 
09,511,815 
123,813,004 
101,038,021 


2 II 2 







Tlie following table presents an epitome of tbe trade from the abolition of the China monopoly to the 
close of 1867-68, showing its rapid growth 
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Rapid Growth of the Trade of In lia. 



The trade of British India in each year from 1834-35 to 18G7-68 is seen in the following ta- 











Trade of India from 1834-35 to 18G7-C8. 


Total of Merchaudisc and 
Tre.isure. 


Imports. 


1834-35 

0,154,130 

• 8,188,102 

1835-36 

0,928,312 

11,214,004 

1836-37 

7,573,157 

13,504,117 

1837-38 

7,072,572 

11,583,437 

1838 39 

8,251,595 

12,122,075 

Annual Average 

7,315,953 

11,322,599 

1839-40 

7,770,500 

11,333,208 

1840-41 

10,202,193 

13,822,009 

1841-42 

9,029,901 

M,340,292 

1842-43 

11,040,895 

13,707,021 

1843 44 

13,012,470 

17,999,55-4 

Anminl Average 

10,453,592 

14,252,501 

184 4 45 

1 1,500,53 f 

17,697,052 

1845 46 

11,583,138 

17,844.701 

1846-47 

11,830,580 

10,059,300 

1847-48 

10,571,007 

11,738,435 

1848-49 

12,549,307 

18,028,244 

Annual A.veragn 

12,209,375 

10,995,6-48 

1849-50 

13,090,090 

18,28-3,5-1.3 

1850-61 

15,370,597 

18,705,438 

1851-52 

17,292,5 49 

20,798,312 

1852-53 

] 0,902,2-40 

21,519,802 

1853 54 

15,994.015 

20,778,437 

Annual Average 

15,851,3 9 

20,017,125 

1854-55 

14,770,928 

20.194,208 

1855-56 

25,244,782 

23,010,444 

1856-57 

28,008.284 

20,591,879 

1857 58 

31,093,005 

28,278,474 

1858 59 

34,545,050 

30,532,298 

Annual Average 

20,852,5-12 

2.5,847,471 

1859 60 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

1860-01 

34,170,793 

34,090fl5 4 

1861-62 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

1802-63 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

1863-64 

50,108,171 

00,895,884 

Annual Average 

41,062,967 

43,109,280 

1864-65 

40,514,275 

09,471,791 

1865-66 

56,156,529 

07,056,475 

1866-67 

45,237,332 

50,202,777 

1867-08 

49,560,528 

61,478,093 


£ 

14,342,292 

18,142,916 

21,077,274 

19,250,009 

20,374,270 

18,038,552 

19,109,708 

24,024,202 

23,970,193 

24,814,510 

31,012,030 

24,700,154 

32,203,589 

29,428,139 

27,905,892 

25,309,442 

31.177,551 

29,204.923 

31,980,239 

34,070,035 

38,090,891 

38,422,103 

30,773,052 

35,808,404 

34,905,186 

48,885,226 

55,200,163 

59,374,539 

05,077,948 

52,700,013 

09.511,313 

08,260,947 

74,272,814 

92,112,130 

117,004,055 

84,232,253 

118,986,066 

123.813,004 

95,440,109 

101,038,621 








Trade of India sinoe 1850-51. 




DUtingnishing Merchandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
have the following:—^ 


Years. 

McrcliaTulise. 

• 

Treasure. 

Imi)Oi'ts. 

ICxi)ort3. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



£, 

£ 

£. 

£ 

1850-51 ... 


11,558,789 

18,104,139 

3,811,800 

« ,, 

1851-52 ... 


12,240,490 

19,879,247 

5,052,057 

• •• 

18.52-53 -.. 


10,070,803 

20,104,032 

0,831,375 

1,05.5,228 

1853 5-1 ... 


11,122,000 

19,295,1.39 

4,871,953 

1,483,290 

l8.5f-.55 ... 


12,712,071 

18,927,22-J 

2,028,250 

1,207,033 

Annual Average 


11,517,095 

19,340,070 

4,519,089 

701,111 

l855-.5() ... 


13,913,191 

23,038,259 

11,301,288 

001,170 

1850 57 ... 


14,191,587 

25,33.8,451 

14,413,097 

1,25.3,420 

1857-58 ... 


15,277,029 

27,450,03' 

15,815,430 

822,438 

1858-5!) ... 


21,728,579 

29,802,87 1 

12,817,071 

609,427 

1859 GO ... 


24,205,140 

27,900,20; 

lG,35Gj963 

929,007 

Animal Average 


17,881,880 

20,731,10: 

1-4,140,891 

855,095 

1800 61 ... 


23,493,710 

32,970,00.- 

10,077,077 

1,119,549 

1801-02 ... 


22,320,432 

30,317,04 

14,951,985 

683,355 

1802 03 ... 


22,032,384 

47,859,04; 

20,508,967 

1,111,140 

1803-04 ... 


*27,14.5,590 

05,025,44; 

2-2,962,581 

1,270,435 

1804-05 ... 


•28,150,923 

08,027,011 

21,303,352 

1,444,775 

Innual Average 

... 

24,748,029 

50,159,951 

18,092,792 

1,125,851 

1805-00 ... 


29,599,228 

C5,'491,12: 

20,557,301 

2,165,352 

1860-07 ... 


30,639,281 

47,729,01: 

14,598,051 

2,473,105 

1867-08 ... 

... 

37,902,500 

4-8,501,47 !■ 

.11,057,968 

1,641,338 




Flow of Gold and Silver. 2G 

Value of Gold and Silver Imported from and Exported to Foreitju 
Countries at Ports in British India in each year from 
1834 35 to 18G7-C8. 


Imports. 


li.vpoi'ts. 


Golil. Silver. 


Gold. Silver. 


lS.34-n,j 
l«;l5-:«i 
i8;5G-:i7 
i«:{7-:is 
is:i8.39 
A Hiiual .4 rije 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 
Aniwdt Av'j!'. 
lS44-4.> 
1845-40 


1846-47 

1,847-48 

1848- 49 
Annual . 

1849- r.O 
i8.oo-r)i 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 
A niiiial 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1850- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 
Annual . 

1859- 00 
18(10-61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 
Annual . 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 
1807 68 


.4; 

1,970,570 
2,209,589 
2,036,057 
2,640,031 
3,OIO,8'.IO 
2,374,027 
1,945,203 
1,780,25.3 
2,189,312 
3,002.408 
4,870,403 
2, .SO,). 7 40 
4,212,4 11 
2,091,174 

f I £ 
852,,S3i) 2,087,0,82 
1,048,778! 922,185 

1,401,748 2,798,028 


1,1,59, .548; 
1,1.5.5,310 
1,338,778 
1,341,100 
1,078,708 
1,214,090 
882,721! 
, 2,508,3.53‘ 
2,170,002 
2,830,084 
4,437,339 
2,500,900 
4,288,037 
4,242,441 
5,190,432 
6,881,560 
8,925,412 
' 5,905,578 
1 9,87-5,032 
6,372,894 
' 4,927,340, 
j 4,707,483 


2,23.5,792 

2,6.50,498 

3,713,2S(. 

5,490,227 

;i.770,04:; 

3,57.3,288 

I, 14.5,137 
8,792,793 

12,237,095 

12,98,5.332 

8,379,092 

8,708,130 

12,068,926 

6,434,036 

9,761,.545 

13,027,401 

14,037,169 

11,185,93.5 

II, 488,320 
20,184,407 

9,670,711 
0,950,485 


.£ 

1,976, .570 

2,209.,589 
2.0.36,057 
2,040,0.31 
3.010.,3 90 
2,374,027 
1,945,263 
1,780,2.53 
2,189,312 
3,002,408 
4.870,403 
2,890,740 
4,212,441 
2,094,174 


2,0.39,921 
1,970,903 
4,200 370 

3.203.. 575 

3.. 39.5.310 
3,811,898 
5,052.058 
0,831,.3.33 
4,849,351 
4,787,978 
2,027,8.58 

11,301,140 

14,413,697 

I. 5,81.5,410 
12,817,0.31 

II, 27.5,030 
16,350,903 
10,677,077 
14,951,977 

20.508.907 
22,902,581 
17,091,513 
21,363,3.52 
26,557,301 
14,598,051 

11.657.908 


£ 

200,900 

113,873 

203,9.33 

340,228 

347,8,50 

2.53,370 

470,273 

300,48.5 

51.5,064 

415,796 

1,045,814 

.562,680 

1,100,839 

815,980 


£ 

200,960 

11.3,873 

26.3,9.3.3 

340,228 

347,850 

25.3,370 

470,273 

360,485 

515,064 

415,790 

1,01.5.'814 

502,086 

1,106,8.39 

815,986 


42, .555 
2,010 
71,165 
168,805 
17,265 
60,361 
151,431 
2,108 
84,788 
47,011 
1<*,886 
59,245 
.3,803 
9,872 
6,007 
33,410 
27,106 
16,040 
35,068 
648,418 
789,143 
168,100! 


, £ 

; 708,8.331 

1,416,376. 
, 2,484,724' 
... I 
' 962,1,85 

539,273 
847,923 
8815,203 
1,464.899 
939,897 
1,II5..537; 

598,418: 

1,164,448' 

766,384 

651,3,50 

8 . 59 , 227 'i 

921,303! 

1,106,6271 

67.5,089 

1,077,244 

1,240,450 

1,004,1.54 

1,409,522 

1,515,734 

1 , 734,022 

1,473,172 


714,723 

1,426,038 

2,.537,.554 

1,320,228 

1,004,740 

541,289 

919,088 

1,054,008 

1.482.164 
1,000,258 
1,260,90.8 

000,526 

1,249,2,36 

813,39.5 

662,236 

918,472 

925,166 

1,116,499 

681,069 

1,110,6.54 

1,267,5.56 

1,020,194 

1,444,590 

2,164,1.52 

2.473.165 
1,641,338 
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Tim Three Grmtps of Ports. 


Tlie five great ports of India, in the order of importance, are 
Calcutta, Bomi)ay, Madras, Rangoon and Kurrachee. The 
Annual Statement provetits accurate comparison by grouping 
Kurrachee with Bombay, and w'e accordingly group the ports 
of British Burmah with Bengal:— 


Year. 

Bcijgal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

All India. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-35 

4vornKO of five years 

endioff 


6,889,446 

1,648,891 

14,343,290 

1838-30 


0,341.800 

7,473.311 

1.8-2].34-3 

IR.0.’l‘l,551 

Do. 1843-41 ... 


]3.613,.548 

8.637,3 18 

3,0-15.367 

21.706.154 

t>(>. 1818 4!) .. 


16,02],lo;{ 

10,450,471 

3.7.23.3S8 

20,304,033 

Do. I8ri3-r.i .. 


I8.nl6.083 

1 t.358.700 

3.003.670 

35.868.-lO.l 

Do. 1858-5U .. 


26.301.733 

31,880.360 

4,337.8]I 

53.700,013 

Do. 18B3-0-1 ... 


33,067,707 

44.383,386 

7.075 305 

84.•-'33.0.53 

1804-65 


37,r>10,6’l 

68,263,260 

1 1,183-876 

118.086,060 

1865-06 


43.408,131 

«6.0.")l,r.00 

13.303.3S0 

123 813,004 

1866-87 


43,837,100 

46,387,383 

7,331,518 

9.5.440,109 

1867-68 


. 

‘ . 

101,038,621 


The following table shows the principal countries with which 
the trade of India lias licou carried on since 1850-51 :— 


VVm'm. 

Year. 

38 

IniiKjrts. 

Exports. 

T.dal Mer¬ 
chandise. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom, 


’.50-.51 
’«i0 <17 

8,337,670 

25,60.5,812 

8.104,010 
2.5,010.168 

16.441,086 

61,615,080 

Franco 

i 

’.‘.0 51 

310,035 

671,411 

783,436 

■■ ■) 

‘66-67 

808,471 

2,133,371 

3,031,81.2 

North and South America 

♦ 

’r*or.i 
’Oti 67 


6 10 660 
1.150.80.5 

549,060 

1,150,89-. 

China 

s 

’oor.i 

0,«:0,360 

6,3.53.534 

7.341.003 


’6(>-(»7 

1,071,61*1' 

12,307-784 

13,382.473 

Kostorn Settlements 

'• < 

V>0 .51 
’66 fj7 

•1.50.*3:U 

836,521 

<M57.010 

1,136.274 

1,118,144 

1.952,795 

Arabian and Porsiun Oulf 

i 

’60 51 
’66-67 

630,6tr2 

808,471 

818.706 

3,307,0'.*3 

1,449,397 

2,295,604 

Mauritius and Bourbon 

) 

... - 

’60-51 
•60 t)7 

241.781 
081),044 

241,781 

989,044 

Ceylon 

1 

’.•>0-51 

l‘>7.26d 

380,017 

607,283 


’»iH-67 

483,4<Hl 

l,f.70,W3 

2,008.408 

Australia 

1 

■■ i 

’. <) 51 
'6(5 67 

114,183 

361,262 


114,183 

361,262 

Other Foreign Countries 

'.50 51 
’60-07 

♦■00.350 

904,007 

478.6»9 

1,138,191 

1,177,449 

2,102,288 


The trade with the United Kingdom since 1850-51 has been 
as follow's :— 
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Frhwlpal Imports and Exports. 


Tlio principal' Articles of Import anti Export in 1850-51, 
1859-00, 180t-05 and 1807-08, wliicli may l)C taken as testing 
years, are scon in tbc following tables. In 1859-60 tlie import 
trade received a stimulus caused by the reaction ffom the Mut- 
inje In 18Cl'-05 the export of cotton reached its highest point 
or A'37,573,037 in value;— 


Imports. 



IWU*:)!. 

]Kj8-(iO. 

(ir>. 

1807-OS. 

Cotton Twi^t and Varn 

I»«). Piece CiMula 

£ 

2,o}7,nr> 

.e 

2,101.MO 
ii,o:{r.,ss5 

.€ 

2.810.073 

lu,.'i.st,27M 

Viudiinory of all kinds 

Railway .daltn-ialii 
\!otal«, ' amifaciurcd 

MoUls, Ikiw 

20,GdG 

‘2l.‘>.3n3 

s7i,r>ni 

1,7< 

I.M.ir.7 

sr.t.iGO 

608.10-1 

3,U7,H28 

1,123.128 
2.-'lSHi.Hl.l 
1.320.H(;y 
2,881,472 

yaltliiM'iors 

Spirits 

\Vino« 

] 2 .‘),n 00 

rddi.-io? 
21-1 HO 
dlo,(52i) 

471.017 
321,8.^3 
402,81)11 

403.611 

473,2S.‘. 

485,488 

Silk, Raw .. 

Do., (ft>o.l.s 

Woollen d‘i. 

210.101 

111 .r.r, t 

21 s,bis 

:in7,r.«o 

2--‘kll0 

o.'.S,."»57 

n*>».3ir> 
413,019 
807,831 

572.093 
420.513 
020,117 

Salt 

Sugar, <t:o. 


US.Ut 

3tl HOT 
318,027 

<505.074 

000,K81 


Exports, 


Ci'Hoo 

Cotton, I{;iw 
Cut (Is 

Iiiilitro 

.. ^ 

■Wht'at atbl t^tUcr kinds ■ 

K»'Aiu 

Hirios und Jikius 

Opium 
Sotnlw 
Silk, Raw 

Sugar and Sugar Candy 
Toiv 

Uool, Raw 


lOGO-M. 

1850-00. 

£ 

•C 

10(1.509 

lss.r.32 

3,47-1,789 

f) 037 021 

073.5-19 

703.f»H« 

l,i»HO,S90 

2.921,288 
( 2,270.206 

7.52,201 

j 

( .312,200 

32i.Ul 

41k.537 

190,930 

290.018 

5,4.59,1.36 

0,95^391 

339.6U 

l.r. 18,721 

010,319 

HI 7,8-.3 

1,823,00.5 

1,931,014 

68,285 

430,'673 


1804-05. 

1807 68. 

.£ 

,C 

8914)08 

840,001 

37,573,037 

10.188,074 

1.943,000 

768,108 

l,8fS9,14l 

1,823,926 

6,573,537 

3,700,719 

3.S2.871 

236.378 

72.5 230 

'1,(K»2,979 

1.307.H44 

1.319,64.6 

9,911,801 

12,187.706 

1,912,433 

2,156,711 

i,i6r>,ooi 

l,4fK).768 

706,110 

92,113 


705,691 

1,161,002 

68-1,086 


The following tables show'the Shipping and I’ounago from 1853- 
54 to 1805-60. 
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Trade of India in 1H67-C8. 


The Trade of India in 1867-68- 

The whole value of the Foreign Trade of India in the twelve 
Tnonths ending April 18G7-()8 wan £101,038,(521 against 
£95,440,109 in the previous year. In that year, 18GG-07, the 
Foicfign and Coasting Trade together amounted to £117,719,526 
ill value :— 



Sliipa 

Kutercd. 

Tonnage 

Kiitcrcd. 

Imjxirts. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

Foreign 

fs 148 

1,722,195 

45,227,332 

50,202,777 

95,440,109 

Coasting 

1.3,287 

1,.511,210 

10, .537,820 

11,741,591 

22,279,417 

Total ... 

18,435 

3,233,411 

.5.5,705,168 

Gl,944,.308 

117,719,520 


The principal heads ,of the Foreign and Coasting Trade of 
the twelve months ending April 18G7-G8, compared with those 
ending 18G6-G7, are as follows :— 


l^'oiiEKJN Trade. 

Potal Value of Imports ... 

.Ditto of Exports of huliaii 
Vroducc, & c. 

Ditto of Exixn ts of Foreign 
Mcrcbaixlize 

Ditto of Imiiortsof 1'reasurc 

Ditto of Exports of ditto 

1807. 

llupces. 

.30,03,92,817 

40,5.5,12,505 

1,17.8.3,.502 
14,.59,80,.508 
2,47,31,051 

1808. 

Ruiiees. 

37,90,25,002 

48,.56,14,778 

1,27,52,77.3 

11.0.5,79,079 

1,04,13„380 


Vessels. 

'J'ons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Xunilier and Tonnage of Vessels, 
distinguishing their Kationaiity 
-Entered 

Cleared 

5,43S 

0,8t54 

19,32,07.3 

20,00,848 

.5,898 

5,993 

21,08,068 

21,86,028 

Xuinber and Tonnage of Vessels 
Entered, and ( Icared i*otn and to 
various Countnoe—Entered 
Cleared .... 

5,148 

5,501 

17.22.19.5 

18.10.27.5 

5,0.32 

5,765 

X 

20,49,478 

20,53,527. 

OOARTINO TliADB 

llctwpen tlio Various I’rosidencies. 
Number mid Tounage of Vessels, 
Kiitcred 

Ditto, Cleared ... 

13,287 

11,340 

16,11,211 

10,.30,79i 

11,402 

9,603 

11,79,435 

11,51,187 

} Total Value of Imports of Treasure 

I Ditto of Exports of ditto 

Rupees. 

4,11,59,405 

4,93,5.3,711 

Rupees. 

2,38,02,913 

.3,00,95,530 




Imports. • 
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Tlie following are tlie details of the Imports and Exports of 
tlic Foreign Trade, comparatively, in the twelve months ending 
April 1867 and 1868 according to declared real value :— 


Imports. Countries Whence 

Principal Articles. liuportetl. 


Agricultural Implements ... . 

Animals Living— 

Horses 

Other Animals .. . 

Apparel ... tTintctl Kingilom ... 

Suez 

Other Countries ... 

j Total 

■ Arms, Ammunition and Mili¬ 
tary Stores ... * . • 

Art, Works of— . 

Books, Printed, and Printed 

matter .. . 

Bottles .. . 

Bricks ... . 

Brimstone ... . 

Cahiuet-ware ... . 

Candles of all kinds ... . 

Canes of all kinds ... . 

Canvas ... . 

' Carriages and Conveyances 

other than Hailway ... . 

‘ Cements for Building and En¬ 
gineering purposes. ... . 

China and Japau-Wai’cs not 

otherwise enumerated ... . 

Clay and Articles of—use(J for 
i^uilding and Enginccringi 

purposes, except Bricks ...| . 

I Clocks, Turret, for Churclics | 

I Clocks and watches ...' 


...'United Kingdom ... 
:Other Countries ... 

Total 

Cocoanuts 

OotFee 

Coir ... ^ ] 

Coke ... 

Concentrated Wort 

Con foctiouery ... 

Coral, Unwrought ... 

Corks ... 

Cotton Wool 
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l.Mpoijrs. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

18fi7. 

1808. 

Cotton, Manufactures of — 
J-*U>co (*oods — 

Citjy 

United ICingdem .. 
.Snez 

iither Countries .. 

Rnpee.s. 

6,28,(«),Ci: 

1,44,‘24,4S( 

13,47,4Gt 

Rupees. 
6,18,74,001 
2, .34,55,532 
23,06,584 


' Total 

7 , 80 , 78 , 66 / 

8,70,96,717 

White 

Pnitod Kingdom .. 
Suez 

(>tlicr Countries .. 

2,.30,84,142 
,37,37,S.3( 
0,77,448 

2,96,72,783 
05,54,745 
5, ,58,37.3 


Total 

2,74,99,420 

3,67,85,901 

American 

United Kingdom .. 

.'^MCZ ... 

Other Uomitries .. 

8.907 

G.40S 

29,770 

3.3,875 

20.306 

50,343 


Total 

4.5,211 

1,04,578 

Coloured and Printed 

United Klligdom ... 
Suez.. ... 

Other Countries ... 

1,10,84,890 

4.5.00,772 

3,42,110 

1,30,49,300 

23,73,0.53 

2,40,820 


Total 

1,05,83,778 

1,50,03,8.39 

Turkey Red 

United Kiiig'lom ... 
Suez 

Other Countries ... 

85,92.299 

5,57,070 

80,187 

1,30,04,947 
18,08,433 
1,78, .30.3 


Total 

92,30,102 

1,55,91,743 

Thread 

ITiiited Kingdom ... 
Suez .. 

(.'ther Countries ... 

3,98,020 

30,309 

10,514 

. 5 , 07,720 

47,457 

2,327 


Total 

4,89,449 

5,57,610 

Twist 

Ciiitcd Kingdom ... 
SutiZ 

)tiier Countries ... 

2, .30,70,5.53 
20,58,779 
0,20,477 

2,40,28,317 

28,89.045 

10.11,854 


■ Total 

2,63,01,809 

2,79,29,210 

Cnteh and Oatnhicr 

Druus and Mediednes 

I>yeiug and Uoloriiig Wiitcrials 
Earthen and Poroolaiu-waio 
Felt ... 

Fire-works 

Flax ... 

Flax, Manufactures o{ — 

Piece Goods ... 

Threads ... ...; 

Other kinds ... 

Fruit and Vegetables 

Gaa Materials 

s 

8.3,804 

15,18,385 

11.31,996 

0,09,002 

40,281 

.3,02,059 

1,433 

5,13,.388 

29.322 

12.781 

14,9.5,220 

62,597 

1,83,000 

22,96,721 

12.08,073 

7,05,681 

30,919 

88,20,016 

6,205 

6,43,520 

28 332 
20,582 
29,85,604 
60,401 









Imbokts. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1807. 

1868. 

Glass, anti Manufactures of— 


Kupees. 

Iliipees. 

Glass 


4,23,231 

4,98,005 

Beads 


5,1.5,02(1 

5,91,025 

Ware and other sorts ... 

.* 

7,89,501 

11,21,240 

Glue ... 


12,885 

1.3,498 

Grain and Pulse 


7,03,330 

5,05,279 

Guano and Manures of all 


kinds 


15,0.39 

20,721 

Gum... 


4,99,47« 

4,03,997 

Hair, and Manufactures of— 


24,421 

19,04.'- 

Hemp, and Manufactures of— 
Hides and Skins— 


1,59,303 

2,97,073 

Hides 


02, .381 

88,680 

Skins 


1,11,.599 

1,4.5,.591 

Horn, and Manufactures of — 


23,074 

24,807 

Ice ... 


2,49,972 

4,73,241 

India Kubber, and Manufac- 


tiires of— 

Instruments aii<l Ap]»aratns^ 

• ...... 

• 

39,429 

26,383 

Scientific and Pliilosoplu- 
cal, of aU sorts not other* 




wise described... 


1,44,999 

1,0.3-, 650 

Ivory, and Manufactures of— 
Jewellery and Plato— 


10,30,005 

12,82,332 



Jewellery 


3,29,.558 

2,20,871 

Pliite 


1,01,30.3 

1.17,103 

All other sorts 


2,04.424 

4,82,390 

Jute, and Manufactures of — 


21,809 

29,207 

Lacquered*ware ... 


2,484 

2,419 

TiCather, Manufactures of— 
Liquors— 


7,09,107 

7,00,608 

Ale, Beer, and Porter ‘ .. 


57,Cn, 18t> 

44,34,012 

Cider and other similar 


Fermented Liquors ... 


5,001 

1,01,500 

Wines and Liqueurs •... 

United Kingdom ... 

37,71,000 

40,25, .354 


Franco 

7,90,105 

7,14,742 


Sue/. 

7,149 

10,244 


Other Gouutrie.s ... 

■ 

38,5i>7 

- 1,04,544 


Total 

40,07,481 

48,54,884 

Spirits 

United Kingdom ... 

21,5.3 870 

25,53,421 


Prance 

17,39,974 

16,73,711 


Suez 

8,009 

1,608 


•Straits Settlements 

1,97,.3.57 

2,38,015 


Other Countries ... 

1,08,072 

2,66,099 


Total 

42,07,288 

47,32,854 

Lucifers and Matches 


1,48,048 

4,64,088 

Machines and Machinery ami 
parts thereof exempted 


from Duty 

. 

60,22,33.3 

1,10,40,046 
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Tvoide of India in 1867-68. 


1 Impokts. 

1 Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1867. 

1868. 

Maciiincs and Machinery not 
exempted from Duty 

Mapi4 uiid Charts 

Mats » ... 

^iedical Stores ... 


Rupees. 

4,27,651 

9,072 

50,195 

1,07,818 

Rupees. 

1,94,235 

13.549 

44,883 

1,34,548 

Metals— 

Iron— 

Cast 

Iliiitod Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

1,11,257 

32,870 

77,102 

9,147 


Total 

1,44, IS-I 

80,309 

Wrought, hut not maun* 
iacturud ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

62,78,9.32 

1,03,0.08 

1,00,21,953 

7,71,871 

41 

Total 

64,42,540 

1,07,9.3,824 

Manufactured 

United Kingilom .. 
Other Countries ... 

24,95,120 

1,37,402 

44,7.5,185 

2,08,871 


Total 

20,32,582 

40,81,050 

Old, for ro-manufacture 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

11.209 

11,500 

191 

10,912 


Total 

22,709 

11,10.3 

stool 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

.5,08,012 

88,764 

7. .33,763 
1,48,423 


Total ... 

0,56,776 

8,82,186 

C(»pper— 

Cast 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries ... 

6,S3,m 

10,806 

18,84,286 

80,623 

1,60,420 

44,99,424 

122 

29,52,817 

61,903 

9 


Total ... 

28,19,306 

75,13,835 

Wrought, hut not manu¬ 
factured ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other countries ... 

54,86,681 

9,20,218 

67 12,300 
16,798 


Total .. 

04,11,899 


Manufactured 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 


1,00,114 

2,54,239 


Total 

1,40,690 

3,60,350 

















JmporUc'^ 


iMrojtTS. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Wlieuee 
Imported. 

1867. 

18C8. 

OKI, iiicluiling old coin 
f<jr reouauufacturc ... 
All other sorts 
Manufactnres of, with 
other Metals 

• 

Ks. 

43,645 

13,308 

36,86,741 

Bs. 

1,71,857 

2,01,286 

56,60,212 

Spelter or Zinc— 

Cast 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries .. 

8,42.286 

8,448 

20,53..3S6 

15,461 


Total 

8,50,734 

20,68,847 

Wrought, hui/ not inanii- 
I'acturod ... 

Ignited Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

89,107 

139 

1,53,064 

1,848 


• 'I’otal 

• 

89,246 

1,54,912 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries .. 

.3,625 

893 

12,761 

ISO 


Total 

4,518 

12,931 

Till — 

Cast ... 

United Ivingdom ... 
t'eylou 

Straits Settlements 
Persian (lulf 

Other Countries ... 

1,02.577 

9,228 

20,43,709 

10,101 

17,842 

8 .4.')6 

8,10,266 

791 

41,417 


Total 

21,83,457 

8,60,930 

Wrought, hut not maim- 
factured 

• 

United Kingdfun ... 
Other Countries ... 

1,41,022 

40.845 

2,24.8.32 

1,372 


Total 

1,81,807 

2,26,204 

Manufactured... .. 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

19,242 

4,849 

• 

11,740 

5,347 


Total 

24,091 

17,087 

Quicksilver 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

2,60,662 

1,17,010 

1,90,833 

66,625 


Total 

3,77,672 

2,56,458 

Load— 

Cast 

[Jmted Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

96,385 

4,73lj 

87,437 

0,070 


Total 

1,01,116 

94,107 


VoL. xiii, rAiii’ n. 
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Trade of India in 1867 - 68 . 


Imports. 

Princiiwl Articles. 


Countries Whence 
Imported. 



Wrought, but not manu¬ 
factured 


XTiiited Kingdom., 
Othc- Countries 


Manufactured and Compo- 


Xtnited Kingdom 
Other Couu&ies 


..,‘T7nited Kingdom 
I Other Countries 


2,62,780 69,769 

218 488 


2,62,998 



1,87,091 

12,494 


1,99,585 70,092 


Manufactures of German Sil¬ 
ver, of Electro-Plate, and ' 
of Plated-ware of all sorts 

Manufactures of I.amj)s, 
Chandeliers, ("andelabra, 
Gas-Eittings, and other 
Hollow--n’are ... 

Scales and AVeiglits, including 
all Apparatus lor Weigh¬ 
ing, Complete and Incom¬ 
plete, 

.Ml others unennmerated 

Military and other llegula- 
tion Xlnifotms and Accou¬ 
trements Imported for pri¬ 
vate use by persons in the 
Public Service 

Music, Instruments of 

Musical or Band Instruments 
for Her Majesty’s Eorces... 

Oils— 

Animal 

Vegetable, but not Essen¬ 
tial 

Essential 

Mineral 

Paints, Colors, and Painters’ 
Materials ... ' ... 

Paper 

Perfumery ... - .. 

Photographic Materials and 
Apparatus 

Pitch, Tar, Oammer, and As- 
pbalt 

Plants, Living 

Precious Stones and Pearls, 

Unset 


1,18,054 


1,40,784 


4,01,522 


1,S6,95S 


3,69,364 


1,11,3.331 1,46491 
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Imports, 

PTmoipal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1807. 

Printing and Lithographing 
Tyx>e8, Machines, &c. 
Provisions and Oilman’s Stores 
Railway Materials 

Uositi ... 

Sait ... 

Seeds 

Seeds for Gratuitous Distri¬ 
bution by a Public Society 
Shells 

Ships, Parts of, &c. 

Silk, Haw 

. *> 

Es. 

1,98,3.37 
28,81,026 
2,19,70,.535 
.38,645 
39,60,063 
1,45,899 

13,079 

2,17,111 

6,81,031 

44,08,108 

Silk, Manufactures of— 

Piece Goods ... 

United Kingdom ... 
France... 

Suez 

Hong-Jvoiig 

China—other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries ... 

1.3,83,275 

0,30,227 

4,02,.3.02 

15,99,870 

1,18,707 

18,8.30 

10,023 

8,133 


Total 

41,72,009 

ilanufactores of. Mixed 

TJnited Kingdom ... 
France... . 

-Suez ... 

Hoiig-Koug 

Other Countries ... 

48.711 
(i,8ia 

87,289 

69.712 
2,584 


Total 

2,15,109 

Soap ... 

Specimens illustrative of Na¬ 
tural Science in any Dept. 


1,53,478 

20..558 

1 

Spices 

Straits Settlements 
Ceylon... 

Africa... 

Other Countries ... 

17,49.729 

5,30,342 

3,29,064 

4,14,934 


Total 

30,30,009 

Stationery, except Paper 

Stone and Marble 


3,14,000 

1,39,540 

Sugar and other Saccharine 
Matter 

Mauritius 

Straits Settlements 
Hong-Kong 

Other Countries ... 

47,50,441 

1,02,901 

0,40,339 

2,03.580 


Total 

58,23,321 


Ba. 

2,15,248 

34,09,868 

2,49,08,133 

08,338 

00,50,741' 

1,72,998. 

18,100 

l,4'>,li’:4 

3,20,098 

67,26,930 



42,05,128 



00,08,311 


2 
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Trailf. of India in 1807 C8. 


llWrOUTM. 

I*rincipal Articles. 

Countries \A^heiice 
Imported. 

1807. 

1808. 

Tallow 


Ks. 

y,744 

Rs. 

1,91,122 

Tea ... 


15,08,021 

24,19,257 

relcgraphic Materials and Ins 
triimeiita 


2,20,904 

-1,24,83.9 

Tobacco, and Articles used ii 
the Consumption of— 


10,1.9,099 

8,10,237 

Toys an<l (lamos, iucluiliiij. 
Playins Cards... 


2,94, .984 
7,35,190 

4,00,.501 

IJmbrollas 


12,22,320 

W ood — 

Teak 


Boards and Planks 


2,40,804 

2,71,401 

Masts, Spars, and Oar- 
picccs 


84.007 

84,949 

All other Shajics 


2,27,4«6 

2,00,531 

Mahogany 


Manufactures of— 


41.270 

;47 371 

Oniainoutal 


40,157 

17,1.5,*} 

Wool... 


7.39,215 

4,38,'778 

MamifactiircH of— 




I’iecc Uuuds 

['nited Kingdom ... 

3:i„91,497 

30,42,809 


Suez 

012 

5,89,099 


I'Vanco... 

«3,o;;.9 

29,958 


other (.'oiuitiios ... 

29,(i!K) 

1,28,805 


. Total 

38,08,702 

.97,90,7.91 

Iklixcd G oods ... 

United Kingdom .. 

97.8.59 

1],94,.522 


Snez . . 

, 13,390 

38,293 


Franco... 

11,821 

9,517 


Other Countries ... 

50 

1,000 


Total 

15,03,117 

12,43,998 

Braids 

United Kingdom 

2,17,017 



Suez 


144 


Franco... 

Other Countries ... 


"'74 


Total 

2,17,017 

3,78,2i»7 

Other sorts 

fbiited Kingdom ... 

2,08,792 

5 , 70 , 1.97 


'^uez ... 

22,189 

2;08'.385 


Franco .. 


1,008 


Other Countries ... 

1,141 

2 ; 894 

All other Articles which are 

Total 

2,92,122 

8,48,484 

not iuoludod in any of the 
above Classes. Bullion and 
K]>ccio excepted 

. 

1.5,21,1.90 

2.5,38,.940 


Orawl Total 

30,0.9,92,817 

37,90,25,002 
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Tho valuable of re-exports, or exports of Foreign merchan¬ 
dise, was Rs. 1,28,19,915 against Rs. 1,17,83,508 in the previous 
year:— 
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Trade of India in 1867-68. 



























Exports. 
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ExroKTR. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which. 
Ex^iortcd. 

1SC7. 

1808. 


I 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Skills 

United Kingdom ... 

l(i,8!»,4S8 

24,27,140 


America ...j 

. 0,07,477 

1,89,.8 27 


Other Countries ...i 


1,23,924 


Total 

24,00,.S20 

27,40,397 

.Horn ... 


4,27,1.88 

4,01,028 

India Kubber 


1,12,440 

2,81,787 

Ivory— 




Manufactures of 


24, .8,82 

16,015 

Not Manufactured 


1,05,35!) 

07,273 

Jewellery and Plate— 




I’late 

. 

340 

2,016 

Jewellery of (iold, orofSil* 
ver, or of Precious Stones 




set in (Jold or Silver ... 


.5,272 

.84,061 

All other kinds 

• .. 

• 

10,508 

55,291 

Jute 

United Kingdom- . 

70,70,008 

1,2.8,87,730 


.^J•nu^ica 

3,03,531 

0,0.5,954 


Other Countries ... 

72,491 

1,11,-764 


Total 

75,06,090 

1,31,05,441 

Jute, Manufactures of— 


12,00,417 


Gunny Pags 

America 

7,25,606 

Straits Settlements 

2,20,240 

2,28,247 


Australia 

1,70,514 

70,716 


Otlier Countries ... 

2,30,800 

1,99,078 


Total 

18,27,983 

12,29,647 

Gunny Clotlis 

America 

22.80,321 

6,28,191 

Other Countries ... 

.8,18,703 

3,23,707 


Total 

20,05,024 

9,51,898 

Twine and Rope 

Lao— 


5,529 

7,436 

Shell 


10,61,915 

12,07,041 



35,260 

26,015 

Other kinds... 


1,903 

47,798 

Leather, Manufactures of— 


13,173 

17,594 

Vlaps and Charts .. 


25 

20 

^ats ... 


84,040 

38,856 

Petals, Indian Manufactured 


1,59,179 

1,66,856 

dusk... 


12,123 

20,181 

'^^atural Curiosities 

)il3— 


1,085 

4,580 

Animal 


2.305 

3,536 

Vegetable, but not Essen 


10,47,725 

18,47,443 

Essential 

• ■ 1 11 » 

1,08,488 

91,.893 

Mineral 


3,418 

3,356 




























Trade of liidui ui 1867-CS. 


0^2 


■Exports. 

I^i’incipal Articles. 

Countries to which 
Exported. 

B 

1808. 

Opiiuu 

Straits .Settlements 
1 long Kong 

Ohina- otlier Ports 
Other (.‘oiniij’ies .. 

Ks. 

58,84,722 
.‘!,28,(j9,0l 1 
7,44,71,417 
3.(,(i3S 

Rs. 

98.70.0.35 

3,17,77,003 

8,01,95,098 

34,851 


Total 

ll,52,(i(»,3S8 

12,18,77,047 

Perfumery 

Precious Stonesaiol Pearls ... 
Provisions and Oilman's .Stores 

lillf-S ... 

Salt ... 


28,897 
4,71,182 
«, 7.8,0(10 
59,808 
1,12,807 

15,.303 

0,70,025 

8,57,870 

57,003 

17,978 

Salt 2 »etre 

lluitod Kingdom .. 

Aniei'ica 

rliiua ... 

Other Countries ... 

23,00,215 

4,44,785 

5,50,330 

02,310 

15, .50.399 
3,. 57 , 550 : 
.5,99,197! 
45,4y7 


Total 

33,03,040 

25.58,582 

Sealing Wax 


790 

307 

Oil— 

JLiusced 

Ignited Kingdom ... 
.\nierica 

Other Countries .. 

.3:1,07,941 
40,8:i,.547 
.52,127 

71,0.5,903 

64,3.5,510 

1,073 


Total 

7.5,04,615 

1,25,42,552 

Mustard 

roi)i)y 


1,8.4,941 

0,20,403 

40,085 

7,78,772 

Itaijo 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

72,94,307 

73,783 

39,40,587 

7o,200 


Total ... 

73,68,150 

40,10,853 

Teel or Gingelly * 

France 

Other Couiitries ... 

12,37,897 

1,14,305 

19,26,620 

5,25,007 


Total 

13,5.',202 

24,50,627 

Other sorts ... 

1 

France 

Other Countries ... 

10,74,270 

4,23,729 

11,.34,688 
4,65,333 

\ 

Total 

14,98,005 

16,90,021 

Essential 

Shells aad Cowriei 

... :t 

. 

. 

6,04,744 

2.853 

1,39,209 

8,080 
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The value of the re-exports, or exports of Foreign Merchan¬ 
dise, was Bs. 1,28,19,915 against Rs. 1,17j83,562 the previous • 
year. 

VoL. XIII., pakt II. a K 





















Imports of Treasurt, 


Bttllioii and Speoia in 1867-68- 



Twelve Months ended 
aoth April, 


United Klngdonij including Suez 
France ... 

Coofit vf Africa .. ’ 

Red Sea ... ... 


Arabia .. 
rersian Gulf 
Uombon... 
Mauriltus 
Ceylon 
Australia.. 

mngaxK>i'u 

CliUia— 

lloug-Kuug 
Other I’tols of 
Ollier Countries 


1, 
e,49,3J 
3 , 32,3161 
48,370 
12,73,m 
32,300 
3.47,677 
70,61,037 
83,00,518 
10,18,860 

1,96,56,503' 
56,23.628 


United Kingdom, including Suez 

Franco .. ... 

Coast of Africa 
Red Sea ... 

Adou ... ... 

Arabia ... 

Persian Gulf ... 

Uourbon... 

Mauritius 
Coylou .. 

Australia 

Singapore 

Poiuiug and Malacca ... 

China— 
liong-Kong 
Other X'orts of 

Slam 

Other Countries ... 


f Private 
t Government 


1 Pnvalc 
i Govoiument 


< IH-ivato 
it Gevernmont 


United Kingdom, iududing Suca 
Kismco ... 

Coast of Africa ... 

KodSua... 

Aden 

Arabia 

Pcisiau Gulf ... ' 

Uourbon .. 

Mauritius 
• Ceylon ... 

Australia... ... 

Singapore 

Ponang and Malacca «.« 

China— 

Hong'Koug 
Other Ports of 
Siam 

OUicr Countries 


99,38,7 

34,061 

00 .20,200 

2.80,130 

10,63,632 

10,95,933 

33,904 

30,02,0(H1 


1,00,23,367 


2,86,57,9031 2,28,24,676 
3,09,44,26(5| 1,08,00,233 


. _0,67,07,1 
of 

, ■ 1 

72,83. 


47,80,409 
04,1001 8,30,016 

8,92,907 
1,21,06,0801 1,40,08,170 
83,09,618 29,07,692 

1,10,66,9171 88,54,646 


4,11,45,609 

2,68,68,707 


Or«ni? Total 














Boiporis of Treasure, 
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Bxtobts. 


Countries. 


United Kingdom, including Suez 
iFrance ... 

Coast of Africa 
,Rod Sea.. 

Aden 

lAraWa ... 

Persian Gulf 
Bourbon .. 

Mauidtius 
Ceylon ... 

Australia.', 

Singapore ... 

Pen.angaiul Malacca 
China— 

Hong-Kong 
Other Ports o'f 
jOthor Countries 


United Kingdom including 
Franco ... 

Coast of Africa 
Red Sea ■. ... 

Aden .. ... 

Arabia .. 

Persiim Gulf 
Bourbon .. ... 

Mauritius ... 

Ceylon ... 

ISingnporo 

Iponang and Malacca 
China— 

Hong-Kong ... 

Other Ports of 
Siam .. ,,, 

Other Countries 


United Kingdom, including Suez 
Franco .. 

Coast of Africa *’* 

Red Sea ... ,,, 

[Aden ... 

Arabi.a 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 

Matfritius 

Ceylon 

AuBtralia 

Singapore 

Penang and Malacca ... 

China— 

Hong'Kong 
I Other Ports of 
Siam r... 

Other Countries 


Twelve Months ended 
30th April. 


1867. I 1866. 


_Gold._ 

Rupees. I llujTees. 


68,24,775 

3,60,606 


l.Gi.OOO 

3«,ii)66 

6,000 

9,320 

840 


11,13,206 


00,238 

3.21,000 

•3,00,000 


1,600 

56,000 


70 

600 


Total 

73,01,43f 

il 16,81,OOdl 

J Piiralfi ... 

Oovcrnincnt 

1 Silver. 1 

30,19,140 

45,00,181! 

2,37,888 

_(Private ... .. 

t Government 

j Private 
'< Governmont 

6,00C 

2,93,BOf 
52,3.5( 
6,00( 

10,00*000 
2,63,642 
) 1,00,600 

> 40,99,346 

t Private 

\ Government ... 

/Private 

(Government .. ... 

j Private 
< OoTcrnmcnfc 

10,64*5^ 

2,00,00(1 

70,61,600 
3,24,40(» 
26,900 
34,125 
4,600 

3,33,000 

62,866 

71,50.375 

2,60,620 

11,250 

79,617 

22,600 

5 Private V* 

j Govemmont ... 

22io6o 

20,400 

12,040 

6,000 

8,660 

Total 

1,73.40,218 

j,V.3i,7ir 


Total of Gold and Silver { 


1,43.68.100 

3,60,668 

5,000 

2,93,600 

67,360 

13,61,183 

10,00,006 

2,63,642 

41,09,046 


13,2*'6ra 

‘boo 

78,45,500 

3,97,305 

43,626 

15,35,884 

3.73.866 

1,00,000 

71,59,375 

1,600 

3,16,879 

1,02,077 


9,320 

22,840 

20,400 

18,040 

" 70 

9,060 

Grdn^ Total 

2,47,31,661 

1,64,1.3,:J8(» 


2 K 2 
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Oastoms Duty- 

In the financial year ending 81st March 18G8 the sum of 
£1,819,565 was collected as duty on imports at rates varying 
from 1 to 10 per cent., and the sum of £516,275 on exports at 
the rates of 3 and 4 per cent. The total customs duty w^s thus 
£2,336,840 on the foreign trade of India in 1867-68. 













In 1867-68 the value of gold and silver imported and exported coast-Tvise 
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Coasting Trade — Treasure, 
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The details of the shipping employed in the Coasting Trade in 1867-68 are these: 


Coasting Trade — Shipping. 
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Trade of Italia to the etid oj 1868. 

The Trade of India in the last nine months of1888’ 


Foreign Trade, 


Xino Months ending 31st J3cc. 



1887. 

1868. 

!otal Value of Importa— 

Boiigul ... M. 

Bombay .. ’ 

Sindh 

Uadras ... 

British Burmah ... ... 

Bupoos. 

12,90,03,128 

8,89,97,197 

60,10,048 

2,02,00,303 

61,06,672 

Rupees. 

13,41,92,114 

9,66,80,774 

66,46,479 

2,27,60,297 

1,01,28,448 

Total 

Total Value of Exports of Indian Produce, die,— 
Bengal 

Bombay ... ' ... 

Sindh 1 .. 

Madras 

British Barniah ... ... ... 

24,93,17,246 

14,67,23,326 

17,74,64,276 

61,78,228 

2,81,03,241 

1,04,77,948 

26,92,98,112 

16,68,68,661 

15,63,52,973 

63,22,829 

4,39,26,680 

1,56,67,119 

Totid 

Total Value of Exports of Foreign Mcrchandiic— 
Bengal 

Bombay 

Siurlh 

Madras .. .. 

British Burmah ... 

30,79,17,019 

4,70,613 

77,47, 

67,483 

3,43,038 

37,474 

37,81,38,062 

6,56,848 

83,10,701 

76,067 

2,02,787 

33,616 

Total 

Total Value of Imports of Treemtrc - 
Bengal 

Bombay 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Buimali 

86,66,762 

3,61,73,660 

6,39,20,793 

13,060 

54,01,718 

6,0.'>,e50 

92,80,009 

2,.61,70,700 
6,45,42,392 
46,923 
84,71,988 
2,27,109 

Total 

Total Value of Exports of Trea&nre — 

Bengal ... .. .. 

Bombay 

Sindh 

M.adras ... ... .. 

British Burmah .. ... 

it,50,14,867 

19,13,375 

02,85,298 

14,260 

3,70,600 

1,96,809 

8,84,38,112 

32,43,720 

74,93,033 

60,100 

6,76,000 

65,620 

Total 

87,82,242 

1,15,28,073 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels dUlingnishing their 
NaiionalUg — 

^Bengal .. 

) Boni nay 

Entered ..'Sindh ... 

1 Madras ... ... i *• 

i^Britlsh Burmah 

V easels. 

.778 

679 

191 

2,247 

221 

Tons. 

6,36,380 

4,86,681 

34,678 

3,36,780 

1,04,636 

Vessels. 

761 

820 

174 

1,223 

131 

Tons. 

6,77,3il 

5,78,372 

40,926 

1,07,882 

67,889 

Tittal 

4,11« 

14,97,064 

3,009 

14,62,280 

/Bengal ^ ... 

1 Bombay.., 

Cleared Sindh 

1 Madras ... ... 

V British Burmah ... 

679 

548 

208 

2,308 

20.> 

6,69,665 

3,60,914 

60,732 

3,68,077 

1,88,157 

732 

510 

140 

2,054 

369 

e.l 1,244 
340,982 
35,311 
3,76,979 
2,39,069 

Total 

4,033 

16,27,445 

3,801 

16,00,685 

Coasting Ti'ade. 

Botwoon iho various Fresidonclos. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered 

Ditto ditto Cleared 

7,373 

6,079 

8,60,948 

8,88,038 

6,671 

6,^33 

7.91,317 

7,74,847 

Tobd V'aluo of Imports (f Treasure 

Ditto Bxporte of ditto .. ^ 

Ilupces. 
1,66,62,088 
- 1,81,80,040 

Rupees. 

1,72,13,767 

2,09,83,811 
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We condense the results of the Foreign Trade dining these 
nine months:— 

Ports. 


Grand Total 

While the trade of Calcutta .in ^nel•c^Jand^sc was more than 
three millions above that of Bombay, the Western port I’eceived 
some three millions more of treasure in payment for its cotton. 
The trade of British Burmah, which is more than double that of 
Sindh, has made an extraordinary leap. 

in. —Inland Trade and Emigration- 

Mcultrus .—There are no returns of inland trade. It is merely 
mentioned that the Land Customs increased by R.s. 40,835. Incon¬ 
sequence of the demand for labour excited by llailway.s in progress 
and by favourable agricultural prospects, a.s w'cll as of the cheap¬ 
ness of food, emigration dimini.shed throughout the Presidency, 
and ceased altogether in man}' districts. No emigration to any 
British Colony was carried on during the year. The number 
that returned from Mauritius, was 248 in three .ship.s, to which 
may be added 20G w'ho engaged their pa.ssage to Pondichery in a 
French ship, to cscajic (juarantine at Madras. Twp vessels brought 
forty-three invalid and other emigrants from Natal Only three 
ships left Pondichery and Karikal during th« year, carrying 884 
souls from the first named settlement, and 542 from the last, mak¬ 
ing in all 1,426. Two vessels w'ere bound to Guadaloupe, and 
one to Martinique. Rdunion sent back 482 to Pondichery. 
The French ship “ Marie” also brought to Pondichery, from 
Mauritius, 206 return emigrants, who came over as pri¬ 
vate passengers, paying for themselves. Serious complaints 
having been made by the British Consul at Rdunion of the 
emigrants having been robbed of their advances before leaving 
Pondichery and Karikal, an order was issued by the Madras 
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Emigration from Bengal. 


Government, that no advance shall be made prior to embarka¬ 
tion. The French authorities at Pondichery remonstrated 
against this order, as being likely entirely to check emigration 
to the French Colonies. This order was subsequently with¬ 
drawn. The Consular Agents were instructed to take additional 
precautions, with the assistance of the French EmigrationAgents, 
for the control of the Emigration Maistrics and the protection 
of the coolies. Few complaints were made against the French 
recruiters, licensed or unlicensed, during the year ; but there is 
no doubt that the law is constantly evaded by persons being 
surreptitiously induced to leave their homes for the purpose of 
emigrating, without being registered by a Magistrate. It is very 
difficult to joring tlie offence home, and only two men were 
convicted during the year, and sentenced to hard labour for 
three months. They were unlicensed, and h.ad enticed from 
Madras a young woman, whom they robbed of her jc^\,^;ls on the 
road, and after leaving her in the depot at Pondichery, robbed 
her of the three mouths’ advance she there received. 

Bombay .—There are no returns.- The laiul frontier duties 
amounted to Rs. 70,040, or Rs. 23,864 more than in the previ¬ 
ous year. 

Bengal .—There arc no returns of inland trade. The follow¬ 
ing shows the number of emigrants despatched to the various 
Colonies:— 


Mauritius ... 


1866-67. 

478 

1867 68. 
313 

British Guiana 

• •• 

... 4,509 

3,001 

Trinidad 


2,993 

1,840 

Jamaica 


1,705 


St. Vincent 

... 

.... 490 

... 

Proportion of female emigrants sent. 

. Males. 

10,175 

Females. 

5,154 

Mauritius ... 

... 54'90 

45-10 

per cent. 

British Guiana 

... 7003 

29 97 


Trinidad .... 

... 56-29 

43-71 

1 ) 


The colony of Mauritius was so depressed that the rate of wages 
was reduced to a minimum of Rs. 4 a month, rising gradually 
to Rs. G in the fifth or last year of service; but this is not sup¬ 
posed to have affected emigration, the proximity of Mauritius 
to India rendering service in it very popular among the labour¬ 
ing classes, The number of emigrants' who returned during 
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tlie year was, from Mauritius 1,797, from Reunion 822, and 
from British Guiana 3.97. The savings brought by the return 
emigrants from British Guiana amounted to £10,654 15s., which 
gave an average of £26 I4s. for every adult labourer; but as 
the number of depositors was 371 only, the average saving of 
each was £31 5s. G«., exclusive of ccyisidorable remittances made 
through local banks, and large sums brought in gold coins and 
jewellery. The savings of the return emigrants from Mauritius 
and Reunion had not been ascertained. The sanitary condition 
of the depots during the year was satisfactory, and the health 
of the emigrants was good. 

The number of coolies sent to the Tea Districts was 8,933 
against 12,487 in the previous year. 


Province or 
District. 

Number of Ooolics embarked. 

Total. 

Percentage of females to 
males. 

Number o{ coolies ab¬ 
sconded. 

C3 

a> n 


1 

Ot) 

5 

• 

Infautsj» 

ci 

§ 

o 

'A 

& 

Male. 

Female. 

Assam ... 

1,5-24 

932 

170 

lie 

93 

07 

2,902 

01-52 to 100 

4 

Caeliar ... 

2,,587 

2,270 

3S1 

338 

180 

101 

5,929 

88-2 to 100 

22 

ciylhet ... 

.37 

43 

9 

0 

2 

5 

102 



Total 

•1,148 

8,251 

.500 

400 

2SI 

233 

8,933 

78-7 to looj 

20 


The number of contractors during tlio year was 16 against 11 in 
the prccedingyear,andthcnumberof recruiters employed by them 
433 against 388. But at the close of th« year all the depots 
bad been closed except the four largest, which are reported to 
bo amply sufficient for the number of coolies who come to Cal¬ 
cutta. Before sanctioning further legislation on this subject, 
the Government of India appointed a Commision of Enquiry. 
The result of their report was the re-introduction into the Ben¬ 
gal Council, of a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to labourers, with some changes, in June 1809. The percen¬ 
tage of mortality during tlie year was 2'58 against 4’23 of the 
preceding year, the percentage of mortality from cholera being 
xs '73 against I'Ol. 
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North’ Western Provinces .—Neglecting Sindh, the great Inland 
Customs’ Line is described by the Commissioner as separating 
British Continental India from Rajpootana, Central and Penin¬ 
sular India. In connection with a Punjab local line, which 
joins it at Fazilka on the Sutlego, the Line closely skirts the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Rajpootana and Independent 
Central India, from MooUan on the Chenab, to Boorhanporo on 
the Taptec, on the borders of Khandcish. Thence it turns east¬ 
wards, runs right accross the peninsula to near the Bay of 
Bengal, terminating close to the borders of Chota Nag- 
pore and the Tributary Mehals, Its course is through Sirsa., 
Hissar, Hansie, near (()ut south and Avest of) llohtuk, Gooi'- 
gaon, Muttra, and Agra, tlirough Jaloun, Jliansio, Saugor, 
Hoshungabad, and-Khundwa, to Boorhaiuwro; and thence, luig- 
ging the northern boundary of the Berars, to Chanda on the Wur- 
da, llaiporo, Sumlml[)oro, and Samasinga. K.xclusive of the Indus, 
Mooltan, and Bei-ar Lines, it Jias a lenoih of 1,817 miles, and is 
watched atid guardcul by 10,8.32 officers’aiid men. It is in 10 divi¬ 
sions, of which 3 (Sirsa, Hansie, and Delhi) arc subordinate 
to the Punjab Government,, 3 (Muttra, Agra, and Jhansic) to 
that of the North-Western Provinces, and 4 (Saugor, Iloshunga- 
bad, Nagporc, atrd Raiporc) to that of the Central Provinces. 
So far as communication by land is concerned, it pra.ctically 
separates from the ri'st of India, the greater part of tlie Punjab 
(including Puttcealla and other Native States), the North-Western 
Provinces, Oiulh, the major portion of the Central Provinces, 
Bundelkund, and .the whole of the territories subject to the 
Government of Bengal. An area of five hundred thousand square 
miles and a population of one hundred and thirty millions, may 
be approximately assigned to this vast tract; and to aid tho 
realization of the tax* on the whole of the salt consumed within 
tract, by levying an ini[)ort duty alojig its entire land frontier, 
is the principal object of the Customs’ Lino. Advantage is 
taken of the existence of this Line to levy a light duty on 
all sugar produced within this tract, and ex|)orted thence by land, 
either to Feudatory States, or to portions of British territory, 
which, lying outside the Line, contribute less to the Imperial 
Funds, in the shape of salt tax, than those portions which lie 
within it. Duty is paid on by far the greater portion of the salt 
consumed by the 130 millions resident within the Line. 

In 1867-68 the gross receipts of this department amounted 
to £1,216,254. These fell short of the income for the preced¬ 
ing year by about £60,000 ; but they were higher than in any 
other year; being above £80,000 in excess of 1865-66, and no less 
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tliaia. £223,000 in excess of tliat of 1864-65. The net in- 
eoine of the year was £1,069,841. The revenue from Salfc 
realized on the frontier line, which now stretches from the Sut- 
lege to the Berars, amounted to £1,038,946. The amount realiz¬ 
ed by the duty on Sugar was .£1,62,345, being the largest revenue 
ever realized, and con.sidorably in excess of that for the preced¬ 
ing three years. The rca.son is no doubt tlic abundant crop 
resulting from a very favourable season, in conjunction with the 
increa.sing facilities for its export. 

The di.stribution of the llcvenue and Charges over the several 
.Administrations was as follow's :— 



18GG-C7. 

18G7-G8. 


Revenue. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

North-Western Provinces 

5G9,G32 

G0.9G4 

5,234.840 

60,607 

Punjab 

519,459 

23,1G7 

513,708 

34,091 

Ouclh 

1,404 

5,27G 

1,198 

5,416 

Central rroviuccs 

188.131 

45,2G3 

177,441 

40,797 


The effect of the rule restricting prosecutions for illicit salt ma¬ 
nufacture to c.a-scs where the amount seized exceeds one seer, 
was to reduce the number of persons pros<!Cuted from 4,277 
in 1806-67, to 1,800 in 1867-78. That a large portion of 
the present expensive and h.arassing frontier line could be dis¬ 
pensed witli if the salt diity rvero the same, or nearly the same, 
throughout British India, is jjatent: and Sir William Muir; 
trusts that the time is not far distant when this measure, re¬ 
quired alike by considerations of ecjuity and expediency, will 
be carried out by tlie Legislature. But meanwhile, liyi’emai'ks, 
there scorns no possilility of curtailing any portion of the exist- 
ing frontier lino. 

Punjab .—An organized system of procuring trade statis¬ 
tics has been sot 'on foot. Returns of exports and imports, 
are kept up in the chief commercial towns and statistics- 
6f external trade are obtained by registering the traffic passing 
the frontier on the principal lines of communication. The go- 
nei-al results for the last nine months of the year 18G7-G8 are 
not at present very I'eliable, especially in reference to the value 
of the articles. Quantities do not iiiclude the trade of the 
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Upper Indus conveyed by tlie Punjab Government Steam Flo¬ 
tilla, whicb amounted duvinj^ tlic year to 48,073 maunds of 80 
lbs,, nor tbo tiade by tbe Punjab and Debit Railways, whicb 
Was as follows during tbe year :— 



Up. 

Down. 

Total. 


Miuinds of 
80 lbs. 

Maunds of 
80.lbs. 

Maunds 
of 80 lbs. 

Punjab Railway 

7,93,019 

8,54,438 

15,48,050 

Delhi do. 

24,860 

04,471 

89,331 

Total 

8,18,472 

9,18,909 

10,37,381 


Tbe following is nii abstract of tbe trade of tlic Province from 
1st July 1807 to 31st Marcli 1808 :—* , 



Weight. 

V able. 


Maunds of 

Rs. 


80 Iba 


Imports 

25,20,744 

1,72,91,131 

Exports ... 

22,50,013 

2,03,37,253 

• Totid 

47,70,757 

4,30,28,384 


Tbe imports slightly e 
considerably less in * val 
were, in Maunds of 80 lbs 


.vceed the exports iji quantity, but are 
lie. Tbe luiucipal articles of import 


Salt, 



... 10,24,127 

Grains, 



... 6,65,745 

Sugar, 



3,08,475 

Bice, 



95,260 

Fruits, 


• •• 

67,183 

Oil seeds,... 


• •• 

00,490 

Metals, 


... 

53,455 

Cotton Cloths, 



25,893 

Ghee, 

* * • 


20,525 

Liquors,... 



17,290 

Spices, 



14,921 

Tobacco, ... 

• •• 


14,544 

Cotton, 

... 

• *. 

10,614 
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The principal exports wore :— 

Sugars, ... • ... ... ... 11,67,306 

Salt, ... ... ... 3,42,623 

Rice, ... ... ... .... 1,68,4.53 

Grains, ... .• ... ... 1,59,247 

Cotton Cloths, ... ••• ... 87,303 

Metals, ... .•■ •.. 61,138 

Oil seeds, ... ... ... 56,3+0 

Cation, ... ... ... 25,785 

Oils, ... • ... ... ... 18,264 

Ghee, ... ... ... ... 18,237 


The following table shows the trade of the Punjab with Feu¬ 
datory States and other Provinces :— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


Hs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Cis-Sutlege Independent States 

27,67,389 

31,63,164 

69,30,553 

Cashiijore territories (including 




Jammu) and countries on 




the N. E. frontier 

7,90,575 

4,.59,897 

12,50,472 

Cahul and countries on the N. 




W. frontier 

15,92,203 

14,29,677 

30,21,880 

Rajpootana and Central India... 

25,08,783 

1,63,68,836 

1,88,77,619 

North-Western Provinces 

40,11,220 

17,96,748 

58,07,968 

Ueugal 

12,5.5,315 

1,50,421 

14,05,736 

IJonibay and Sindh 

38,45,434 

28,57,940 

67,03,374 

Other jdaces 

6,20,212 

1,10,570 

6,30,782 

Total 

1,72,91,131 

2,63,37,253 

4,36,28,384 


Tlie imports from tho Cis-Sutlogc States were chiefly grains, 
oil-seeds, sugar and spices; and the exports, salt, rice and su¬ 
gars. Fi'orn Cashmere and tho North-East frontier the imports 
were chiefly grains, aghee; fruits and 2>c£s/tmma goods ; and the 
exports, sugars, salt, and cotton cloths. With Cahul and the 
North-West frontier, the imports were chiefly fruits and grains; 
and the exports salt, sugars, tea, and cotton cloths. Salt and 
.grains were largely imported from Rajpootana and Central In¬ 
dia, the exports being grains, sugars, rice and metals. From the 
North-Western Provinces were received chiefly sugars, rice and 
graiiis ; and grains, oil-seeds and salt were exported thither. To 
Bengal were sent pash'nima goods and leather; rice, tobacco and 
metals forming the imports. The principal articles received 
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from Bombay and Sindh were l^nors, metals and cotton cloths ; 
the exports consisting chiefly of salt, cotton,-and grains. 

The promotion of trade between the nations north and west 
of the Himalayas and British India is a subject which has long 
occupied attention. One of the first acts of the Board of Admi¬ 
nistration for the affairs of the Punjab, was the abolition of 
frontier customs duties formerly ’levied by the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment. This gave a great stimuhis to trade, but nothing further 
of a special char.acter was done, beyond the improvement of in¬ 
terna] lines of communication from the frontier to Lahore, until 
1860, when measures were taken for obtaining reliable statistics 
of the existing trade between Y.arka.ncl, Kashgar and Bokhara 
on' the one hand, and llussia, find British territories on the 
other, ami the routes by which th;it tr;ide was conducted. 

As regards trade with Wcsleni, Turkixtan, a Steam Flotilla 
has been establislied on the lJ[>pei-Indus, plying between Mu- 
khud and Sukkur, as a fec(rer to thc'Flotilla of the Lower In¬ 
dus ; thus .affording safe, cheap and bdcrably speed}' mercantile 
cotiimuniciition between Peshawur, Dora Ismail Khan, Dera 
Gh.azi Khan, the cmj)oria of the. Ir.-uh! between British territorv 
and Afghanistan, and the sea-bo,ard. Improvements have; been 
effected, and .-ire being effected, in the construction of tho 
steamers, in tho channel of the Indus, and in the tnaining 
of the native pilots, which promise cfibctually to overcomo 
the physical tliffictdties in opening out tho navigation ; .and en¬ 
deavours are being mtule to lannove a great obst;i- 

cle to tho development of trade by tho Indus, by tho establish¬ 
ment of an agt.-ncy and a throngli tariff for the convoyanco of 
goo<ls from PeslniAvur to Kurriieheo. The est.-ibli.shmont of an 
annual fair at Peshawur has been long in contemplation, and 
arr.angomonts have Ix-cn made for c.-inying the measure into 
effect directly the political situation of Afghanistan will admit 
of i t. 

As regards trade with Eiif^tcrn TiirlusiMn, the reduction of 
the transit duties levied on goods passing between Yarkand ami 
British territory via Ladakh, to aTi ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent., calculated on the invoice j)rieo, has been effected ; an Eng¬ 
lish agent has boon appointed at Ladakh for guarding the in¬ 
terests of traders with or from British territory; a route h.as 
been discovered between the confines of British territory ami 
Yarkand which avoids the diflicultics of tho Kar.a. Korum pass, 
and is suitable for camels. Great improvements have been and 
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arc being clfccted in the road between the confines of British 
territory nearest Yarkand and Palainpore in tlie Kangra valley. 
An annual fair has been started at Palainpore for tbe^inter- 
chan go of the goods of Europe and India and Eastern Turkis- 
1a II; a road is being constructed from Palainpore to the plains, 
at a gradient suitable for carts. 

Lastly, it has boeni proposed to appoint an Al’sulal, or native 
agent, at Yarkand for the purpose of advocating the iutcresls of 
British traders at that iiniiortant emporium. 

The following table shows the trade of the principal towns of 
the Province:— 


1 

liuports. 

Ijjcports, 

1 

Total. 

JIds. j 

KS. 

Mds. 

lia. 

Mds. 

Es. 

Delhi, 

9,48,068 

83 21,989 

4,63,889 I,60,25,079 

14,11,9.57 2,49,47,008 

Amritear, ... 

0,81,466 

40,4i>,067 

3,.54,778 

56,92.140 

12,86,-244 

97,38,207 

Aiiibala, 

68,3-23 

43,08,8(>r> 

44,9.54 

50,89.283; 

1,13,277 

9.-1,98,148 

ilultan, 

4,28,324 

60,18,177 

1,00,269 

27,31,925: 

5,-28,593 

87.50,102 

lUiiwaiii, ... 

2,91,406 

C6,.50,374 

1,23,1-23 

1 9,41,0.37 

4,14,529 

7-5,9-2.011 

I’cshawar, ... 

1,79,098 

45,68,691 

1,-20,189 10,64,0-26 

2,99,287 

1 50,33,317 

I.tidiaimab, 

1,06,241 

17,468 

4-2,911 

2, .55,860 

1,49,152 

;17,73,328 

Jalaiiilhur,... 

l,00,.')-25 

1.6,65,858 

44,04-1 

6,34,-258 

1,44,569 

, 2.-5,00,1-26 

l.aliore, 

6,29,599 

18,52,327 

42,604 

1,60,821 

1 

j 6,72,203j 20,13,148 


Ouilh .—A system of registering trade statistics w’as inti’odnccd 
and in future the returns may be apjiroyivnately correct. The 
following are given for the year 1867-08 t— 


Imports ... ... ... R^. 1,2.5,49,332 

Exports .«. ... „ 72,88,634 

During the year the export trade on the Gogra decreased. It 
was very largo the previous year owing to the high prices and 
famine in Bengal. At the same time the general trade of the 
Ih'ovince is steadily and greatly increasing. This is evidenced by 
the great addition to the carrying power of the country; by the 
creation of now gunges or markets in every direction ; and by the 
inerciweed traffic to be seen on the great lines of communication. 
The two principal commercial foirs are these: The Khyrabad horse 
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and cattle fair, whicli was established by Captain Thompson, 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district of Sectapoor, and has 
met witli very considerable success. The other is the Dabee 
Patun fair in the Goiidah disti ict, which is an old institution as 
there is a temple there to which Hindoos resort, but it is at the 
same time a place where the ponies and produce of Nepal ai'o 
exchanged for articles of commerce from tlio British Provinces. 
At Byramghat on the Gogra tliere is a large trade in timber. 
One branch of trade, which was formerly of considerable impor¬ 
tance, that in saltpetre, has declined, and indeed, with the ex¬ 
ception of .some small (piantity of peculiarly large cry,stals for 
the China market, may be said to he defunct. 

There is little emigration from Oudh, the quantity of reclaim- 
able land is so great. In 18t)7-08 only 501 persons left chiefly for 
Domareira against 543 in the previous year. The people ajipear to 
be mainly of the agricultural chis.scs with a fair proportion of 
Brahinin.s, llajpoots, and MussidmanS. One officer remarks 
than when women go they have generally formed a connection 
with a man of a different caste and have been put out of their 
own caste in consei{ncuce. 

Ceniml Provlvicea—Tlhic aggregate results of theseasonwerc_ 

Tons. Valve, 

Inipoits ... ... 118,909 0,087,052 

Ji-vqiorts ... ... 90,725 6,119,740 

Total ... 209,084 11,800,092 

or deducting through trafilc. Government stores and Railway 
material, e(iual to— 

Tons. Value, £, 

Imports ... ... 108,115 3,24.5,135 

Exports ... ... 88,317 2,805,702 

Total ... 19G,43J 0,110,897 

which compared with previous years, toking Imports and Ex¬ 
ports together— 

Tons. Value, £, 

1803- 04 ... ... 102,341 3,909,0('8 

1804- 03 ... ... 131.719 4,380,251 

1805- 00 ... ... 130,205 5.519,700 

1800-07 ... ... 17.5,501 0,-517,804 

1807-08 ... ... 190,432 0,110,897 

2 M 2 
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2'he CeiUnil Provinces. 


shows some increase in the tonnage, due to the export of large 
quantities of grain and other heavy goods of comparatively small 
value, with a decrease in the total value of the year’s transac¬ 
tions arising from a diminished export of cotton of high value 
and small weight. The following comparisons will .show in 
what direction this aggregate trade flows into and out of the 
Central Provinces, with the annual progressive increase or de¬ 
crease in each :— 


Western Trade with Beuar and Eomuay. 



Tons. 

Yuhie, ,£. 

18G3-64 . ... 

... 31,254 

1,024.300 

1864-05 

... 42,250 

2,230,147 

1805 CG 

... 70,788 

3,000,287 

1806 07 

... 103,007 

3,016.721 

1807-08 

... 00.302 

3,080,020 

ISIoRT/tERN Trade .wmtii Ma;.\va, Central 

India and 


Calcutta. 



Tons. 

yohie, .£. 

1803-64 

... 57.335 

1.087,4 14 

1804 05 

... 00,570 

1,885,348 

1805-00 

47,050 

1,540,388 

1800-07 

... 48.802 

2.028.454 

1807-08 

... 74,457 

2,730,344 

Southern Trade with 

Madras and Uvderarad (Deccan.) 


Tons. 

Vo/'ll.n. .f. 

1803-64 

2,238 

40,205 

1804-65 

... 1,843 

31,936 

1805-00 

3,520 •' 

144.042 

1860-07 

2,320 

5.3,010 

1807-08 

...' 4,870 

50,003 

Eastern Trade t^iTU the Coast Districts of Ganjam and 

Cuttack and North-Western Ierritory 

OF Bengal. 


Tons. 

Value, £. 

1803 04 

... 11,514 

256,933 

1804-05 

... 23,073 

220,820 

1865 00 

... 14,357 

734,448 

1800-07 

... 21,300 

219,073 

1807-08 

... 20,707 

233,970 


The principal articles entering into tbil trade are tabulated 
thus— 




Inland Trade. 'Fairs. 
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Imports. 

Exports. 


Maunds. 

lUipoos. 

Maunds. 

Rupees. 

Cotton 

ri9,T24 

8,4.1,434 

195,111 

35,09,436 

Sugar... 

326,702 

40,80,817 

140,922 

10,57,833 

Salt 

8,'18,797 

40,05,420 

.55,479 

3, .52,728 

Grain... 

420,79G 

9,81,914 

1,119,005 

29,90,943 

Oilseeds 

90,49.) 

3,35,300 

10,252 

(>9<0r)5 

Mct-als and Hardware 

201,71)0 

52,00,12,7 

75,000 

1.3,03,951 

Unglish piooc-goods 

101,474 

94,31,978 

40,918 

.50,05,,531 

Miscellaneous European gootls 

5 4,719 

2-J,49,509 

37,000 

25, .55,901 

Country cloth 

1(1,548 

8,78.277 

01,.58-2 

54,00,932 

Silk and Silk Cocoons 

2,791 

18,05,207 

53.5 

1,03,774 

Horaes, cattle, and sheep 

No. 117,102 

11,09,240 

.3.3,077 

3,90,171 

Cocoanuts 

101,520 

18,70,851 

48,726 

0,71,044 


The salt imports, though a little helow the aggregate of the pre¬ 
vious year, were above the •average iif years jireceiling. 'i’ho 
opeuing of the East India Kailway to tfubbulpore made that 
town for the time being thi^ einjxuium of the sugar trade, and 
both imports and expoits into Malwa nearly doubled them¬ 
selves. There was a eonsiderable through trathc in Englisli 
piece-goods between Jjonibay and Malwa, but the quantity re¬ 
tained for homo consumption was greater that) before. The ex¬ 
ports of country manufactured cloth also show sojne increase, 
l)ut at diminished prices. The cattle trade was not so bri.sk as 
in the previous year, 'i'hc cotton exports which annually aver¬ 
aged about thirtyHhree million pounds, fell to below sixteen 
n)illion x>ound.s, the average price being a.s low as 5|d, ])er lb. 
More activity was .shown in the grain trade than in any preceding 
year, notwithstanding, bad harvests in some placcvs, and de,spite 
the low prices prevailing. The trade in cocoanuts from tho 
Eastern Coast changed completely to the Western Pjo.sidency, 
and increased from 5^- lakhs of rupees to nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees worth. 

There were 83 Fairs held in different? parts of the Central 
Provinces during the year, at which 1,523,733 person.s ai'c 
estimated to have been present, either for the purposes of reli¬ 
gion, or trade, or both. At all the.se gathering.s the Police 
were in attendance to maintain ordci', and enforce conservancy. 
No cholera or other epidemic broke out at any of them. • The 
majority of them, however, were small gatherings of from 5,000 to 
10,000 persons, eight oidy counting a larger attendance than 
50,000, and three^ oidy than 100,000 persons, nicse three 
laigest fairs are held in the months of February, March and 
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Irdund Trade of Burmah. 


jV]iril respective]}’-, about the most favourable time of the year. 
U’lie total estimated value of property of all kinds brought for 
sale was £093,075, of which £4-27,046 worth was sold, including 
English piece-goods to the value of £83,098, country, manufac¬ 
tures and raw produce to the value of £184,009, horses and 
ponies to the value of £1,982, horned cattle and sheep to tliQ va¬ 
lue of £83,271, and other miscellaneous goods to the value of 
£75,220. 

Britifih Burmah .—The inland trade of the Pegu Division is 
carried on with Upper Burmah via Tha,yot-myo on the Trra- 
■waddy, and Toungoo on the Sittoung river. All goods in 
transit are passed free of duty through the Frontier Custom 
Ho^iscs at these stations. 


Places, 

Exports. 

fmijorts. 

Total. 

. 

.iiss 

Its. 

C4,73..tl9 

1,3S,23,0C9 

9, .32,1.32 
9,58,109 

I!s. 

47,01,.379 
98,09,84.3 

7,8.3,372 

8,00,409 

Re. 

1,11,74.098 

2,30,32,912 

17,15.504 
18,18,578 


Whilst the trade via Tha.yet-myo bus more than doubled, that 
by the Toungoo route has not at all increased, if it he remem¬ 
bered that the otlicial year of 1800-07 was only eleven months. 
This is attributable to tlie difficulties in navigating the Sittoun" 
river. The aggi'cgate shows R.s. 254,51,490 for the year 1867-08 
against Rs. 128,90,202 for the anterior eleven months. The 
progress of our inland trade since the fro-uticr duties on the Bri¬ 
tish side were removed in June 1803 has been rapid :— 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imijorts. 

Total. 

18C.3()4 . 

1804- 05 

1805- 00 

1860-07 (11 uioiithe) 

1867-08 

its. 

03,27,788 

88,53,405 

8.3,43,990 

72,50,691 

1,47,81,178 

Rs. 

49,01,549 

03,00,3-24 

72,55,003 

50,3.3,511 

1,00,70,312 

Rs. 

1,12,89,3.37 

1,52,19,789 

1,65,99,053 

1,28,90,202 

2,54,61,490 

A gross of 

4,5.3,6.3,112 

3,48,80,759 

8,04,49.871 

Ami an average of 

91,12,622 

69,77,352 

1,60,89,974 






hdand Trade of Berar aiid Mysore. 
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Under tlic Treaty the British Government stipulates that it wilt 
not re-impose the frontier duty, abolished by the Treaty of 1802, 
so long as there is no increase made in the per-centage leviable 
by the Burmese Government. By Article VIII, free trade is 
allowed in the Import and Export of tK)ld and Silver Bullion. 
All goods imported into Rangoon aiy.! declared through the Cus¬ 
tom House for export to the territories of Upper Burmah,and also 
to China, are charge.able with a duty of one per cent. only. The 
value of goods entered for Mandalay in thi.s way was lls. .!5-0,127 
against Rs. 5,322 in the previous year, and for China Rs. 5,774 
worth of silk and cotton handkerchiefs. 

Berar .—In August 1807 Sir Richard Temple issued orders 
for introducing into Berar the registration of traffic and trade 
statistics; and registration commenced on the 1st November. 
Since that date the returns have been submitted punctually and 
appear trustworthy. Twenty frontier outposts wore roqidrod for 
the purpose in East, and nine in We.tt Berar, the expense of 
which is borne by Local Funds. The 'value of exports for 
the five months, during which the register was kept, was 
1,138,414£; and that of imports 74'1,759£, being an ex¬ 
cess of exports over imports of 39(J,ti54£. Much of this traffic 
must be carried to the credit of Nagpore and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the communications of which with Bombay run through 
Berar: and until a uniform system of registration prevails 
throughout Intlia, it will be impossible to gather how much of 
any intermediate traffic between our internal provinces and their 
seaports belongs of right to the different Provinces that m.ay lie 
upon the road to those outlets. 

Mysore .—In this P;;oviuce the miscellaneous and customs 
duties known as Saycr are levied:— 


Sooparee ... 


Tobacco .„ 


Opium ... 


Cocoanuts (dry) ... 

• • • 

Do. (fresh) ... 

• •• 

Betel leaves ... 


Piece Goods 


Silk ... 


Miscellaneous 


Total ... 



18G6-C7. 

1867-68. 

^3,80^6“' 

5,05,934 

1,25,327 

1,42,434 

14C 

321 

9,635 

6,777 

30,044 

27,618 

31,513 

41,839 

55,491 

03,927 

6,652 


9,095 

11,536' 

6,48,395 

8,00,389 
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Iiditnd Trade of Coorg. 


The number wlio emigrated vid Fondichery was 172 against 
CoS ill the previous j’ear. Very few Canarese-speaking people of 
tile ryot class ever quit Mysore for foreign lands. The diflSciilty 
of procuring recruits for the army in this Province is well 
known. 

Coory .—The chief exports are coffee, rice, cardamoms, sandal 
wood and timber. It is calculated that 3,00(1 tons of coffee were 
exported during the year, and taking Rs. 600 per ton. exclu¬ 
sive of freight and home charges, the value would amount tolls. 
18,00,000. This is a large addition to the value of the exjiorts 
of a district, in which a comparatively limited income from ice 
lands forms the chief source of revenue. The following table 
exhibits the traffic along the two main Glliaut roads leading 
down to the western coast:— 


Description. 


Loaded carts 
Empty do. 

BiukUcs with horses awd bullocks 
Horses 

Palankcon or iiiuncheel with bearers 
lUillook with loads 
Do. without do. 

Meu with loads ... 

Do. without do. ... 
i'attlo 

Sljcop and goats ... 
raincls 
Elephants 
Asses 

Total 


J’uriamboily. 

Sompajeo. 

SG(i-07. 

1867-68. 

1860-67. 

1867-68. 

8.0S0 

17,171 

7,323 

0,311 


7,667 

1,.'>75 

300 

4*2‘^ 

212 

177 

160 

1,004 

1,118 

641 

741 

0 

0 

16 

1 

10,881 

■4,021 

10,782 

10.783 

1,3.50 

0,804 

3,308 

0 

.5,100 

;io,r..‘!o 

7,771 

0 

20,140 

3. SOI 

3,226 

0 

1,300 

840 

683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3(1 

38 

2 

3 

76 

30 

0 

0 

68,660 

80,215 

20,517 

40,288 










Emigration. 

Kumber of Emigrants e7ifO}arhed.from each Preshlemif vf British India to varlovs Destinations since 1S55-56. 
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Emigration to the Colonies. 
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The Finances since 1814 - 15 . 


OHAPTEH IX. 

THE FIKAKCEE. 

General View since 1814. 

Mi(. James "WrESON niatl< his first fin.auciiil sliilcmcnt in (he 
(p 1(1 Lo^'islativc C^ouncil of India on ISth Fchniary 18(!0. 'J'lio 
ora of regular fin.anco in India begins witli the lludget of 
lS(il-(i2. 'I'he empire of Britisli India Avas territorially t'ornplotc, 
!\s it stands at present, in 1852-53 .after the compiest of Pcpgn. 
lint it, will give a,ccurate results to take the year immediate¬ 
ly preeeding tlie onlburst of the lliitiny, or 1850-57, as the start¬ 
ing i>oint of the finances of India i\.s it now is, for it cannot ho 
said t ha t the eoinjnosts .and annexations of Lord Dalhonsie, which 
carried the empire to its n.atnral limits, were fairly consolidated 
t ill th.at year. The surplus or deficit in the revenues and chaa-ges 
of India, including tlio Ilome Charges, from 1814-15 up to 1855- 
.50 inclusive, sind the jVolitical c.auses which affected the finances, 
arc seen in the Ibllowdiig figures :— 


5'car. 


S«rplw». 

Dfllcit. 

Vear. 

iSurjilus. 

TU'ficit. 

f.Slt 1.5 


X 

£ 

1(12,992 1 

lS3r.-36 ... 

.€ 

1,441..51.3 

£ 

1.S1.5 111 



l,039,.5-t(; 1 

18.30-:!7 ... 

1.24,8,224 


ISKi 17 



369,00". 1 , 

18.37-38 .. 

■780,318 


18I7-1S 



792,«(!.5 

1,838-39 .. 

381,7.87 1 

JSKS-l!) 



1,380,0.59 1 

18.39-40 ... 


2,1.38,71.3 j 

ISI!)-g() 



1,701,664 ; 

1840-41 .. 

. 

1,751,82.5 1 
1,771,(.03 1 t 

IS-'O-gl 


117,262 


1841-12 .„ 


IS-il -22 


616,«!IS 


1842-1.3 .. 


1,346,011 1 

IS22-2.a 


l,743,t3S» 


1843-44 


1,440,259 ) 

IS2a-24 



847,001 

1844 -ir. ... 


743,803 

IS2t-2.'> 


. 

2,961.1-17 1 
■t,9r.3.!)]8 t 

184.5-46 ,. 


1,406,86.5 ) 

182.5-26 



I.846-47 ... 


971,322 \ ll 

1826-27 



2,306.;!2O ) 

1817-48 ... 


1.011,086 

1827-28 



3,1.51.144 

1.8 18-49 .. 


l,47.3.22i55! 

1828 2!) 




1.819-50 ... 

*>54, l<S7 


lS2!)-;tl) 


1,070,.5;!4 

. 

18.50.51 ... 

-J 1.5.413 1 


1,S;.‘()-31 


109.1!)9 


18.51-".2 

.5.31,26.5 I 


1831-tU 



20r..58I 

18.52-.3 . 

424,257 

. 1 

. ) ^ 

1.532-33 



264,;i;ia 


2,0.14.117 S *■ 

| ,s.{;{ ;14 


49,398 



I 

1.707,364 

is;ii-;).5 



19-1.477 


! 

972,701 


* Xcyal juat Mahratta Wars. + Firpt Itiirnicsc tV.ar and Si(-gc of liluirtpoor. 

X Afghan, Sunl and ttwalior tVars. || First .Sikli W'ar. ySccoud SiltU War, 
g Second Huriucsc IVar. 
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The grof5s Revenue aud Expcn<liture since 1850-57 have been— 


1 

\ ear ended; 
30th April. ' j 

Gross Ticv<‘ 
nuc. 

Total Expenditure. 

Gross Ex- 

Actual Sur¬ 
plus (-f ) or 
Deficit 
(—) of lie- 
venue. 

In India. 

in Eiig- 
liiitd. 

peiuliture. 


.£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18.57 ... 

31,091,01,'; 

28,079,202 

3,529,073 

31,008,875 

+ 82,140 

1858 ... 

.31,700,770 

35,078,528 

0,102,043 

41.240,571 

- 9,533,795 

185>.> ... 

30,000,788 

43,590,794 

7,400,130 

51,050,930 

-14,990,112 

1860 ... 

39,705,822 

44,022,209 

7,239,451 

51,801,720 

-12,155,898 

1801 ... 

42,903,234 


7,715,848 

48,154,087 

- 5,250,853 

1802 ... 

43,829,472 

37,215,750 

7,024,47*5 


- 1,040,700 

1803 ... 

45,143,752 

30,800,805 

7,252,317 

41.053,122 

-h 1,090,030 

1801 ... 

41,013,0.3:1 

38,087,772 

0,891,231 

44,982,000 

- 308,971 

1805 ... 

4.5,052.897 

39,452,229 

0,998,771) 

40.450,990 

- 798,093 

1800 ... 

48,935,220 11,120,921 

0,211,178 


+ 1,003,118 

Year end- 






C(l .‘ilst 





jMaiuh. 






18()7 ... 

4 2,012,500 

37,09i,10C 

7,435,651 

44,530,057 

- 2,517,191 

(11 Ms.) 






1808 ... 

18,429,04143,137,382 

0,852,419 


- ],0in,l.')7 

1809 ... 

49,288.700;4,5.898,353 

7,191,591 

02,089,911 

- 2,801,241 

1870 ... 

49,310,810 45,997,210 

0,850,750 

52,853,990 

• 

- 3,513,150 


The figures for 18G8-()9 are acconUiig to the Regular Esti¬ 
mate which isltased on eight luoiil.hs’ facts, and those for 1809-70 
recording to the Budget Estimate. The expemliture in fiidia. 
Cor 1807-68 and following years, includes guaranteed interest 
311 railway capital, less net trafiic receipts, and also includes the 
rost of extraordinary public works. The deficits .since ISti.j- 
iO ai’C almost entirely nominal, being tine to oxtraoiutnary 
3r reproductive public works which wci’e met from loans. 
The gro.ss revenue of British India has ri.scn from 31:-; mil¬ 
lions sterling in 1850-57 to £l!9i niillions in 1809-7*), m: 
£18,019,825 in fouitecn years. This remarkable increase i.s 
due partly to new taxes, such as the stamp ami incstmc taxes 
Mid increased salt duties, hut in a great degree to the dovelop- 
inent of old sources of taxation, such as the land, opium, excise, 
customs and postal revenues. In the year 1809-70 a return 
was made to the income-tax imposed for five years by Mr. diiines 
Wilson in 1800-01, superseding the certificate and the iiceuso 
taxes which had taken its place unsuccessfully. 

2 N a 



























































The principal sources of revenue have been 


The Prindjtal Sources of Revenue, 
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The Dahl, 


'I’Ik^ li.is Ikm'ii as follows. Tlio fioui'c.s for 18G.S rcA'i' 

to ;}],st Jjc'coiiilfci' iti Eiiolaiid :— 


< l! —i 



1 




i 

1 tn Itidi.a. 

1 

In Euglainl. 

Tetal. 

: t- i? 

! t-H 

1 Debt. 

■ 

J iitcrost. 

Oclit. 

interest. 

Dol.t. 

1 Iitcrost. 

1 

€ 

c 


€ 

£ 

£ 

llS.")7 ... 

.').')..').|(i.().’')2 

2,2-10,590 

8.!I1.5,3I7 

155,494 

59,40l,!>09 

2.890,084 

:JS.kS 

CO, 70-1,0.8.1 

2,190.072 

.8,709,100 

159,1001 69,178,181 

2.855,8.88 

. 

00,082.0.81 

2,788,02.8 

15,0-9,277 

872,7.89' 81,171,808 

.8.111,802 

181)0 .. 

71,909.-too 

3,12.8,827 

20.188,0(M» 

700,804! 98,107,400 

8,8.89,191 

ISC.l 

7I,90J,08I 

.8,282,101 

•2;b07b,OO<» 

1,001,288 

Ibl ,877,081 

4,29.8,887 

I.S(i-J ... 

72,.t|.S,.Sri9 

8,1.84,897 

85.095,800 

1,4'.'0,00.S 

107,511,159 

4,.500,90.5 

ISlfJ ., 

72,fi.")0.i;(.'> 

8,851,080 

81,8.89,100 

I,<t80.9l0 

104,49.5,2.85 

4,88,8,59{i 

l.SOt . 

72,207,015 


20,810,.500 

1.872,599 

1)8,51.8,1-15 

'1,40.5,849 

ISi).*) .. 

72,8.52.-1.55 

.8,201.201 


1,221,124 

98,-17 7, .5.55 

4, ■1,82,885 

I.SOO . . 

7l,t.i7,25l 

.8, .827,051 


1,249,705 

9.8,888,0.51 

4,577,110 

IS(17 . 

72,.V2b,S|.'»' 

... 

29,589.000 


102,005,815 


IHOS ... 71,289,lit 

8,2.82,105 

81.217,917 


102,507,028 

... 


Detailed View since 1861-62- 

If we .analyse llie ('xi)on(litiire .uni revi'iuni of 1861-62 aiul eon- 
(rasl tile lioiire.s wil.li tlio.se oJ' ilie years followino we liavo 
tlii'so resiilt.s. 'J’Ih; first sevioi years’ .stateiiieiiLs give aefiia,! facts. 
As .1866-67 consistcil of only 11 nioiitlis (lie charges have liecu 
increased ratealily for oomparisoii. The lig'iires for 18ti8-6!) a.re 
the “ rcgnlar estimate.” 


Comparison of Ordinary E-rpendifore e/'lH(Jl G2 with that i>J the sic 
years folloo'inij :— 


Vo.ar. 

Military 
amt .Ma¬ 
rino. 

Homo 
('liarges. 
c 

1ntcrest 
l)ai,l in 
India. 

Onliiiary 
Public 
^VevUs 
ami ivnib 
M-iiys. 

All other 
i'ivU 
(-■liar^^ca. 

'I'otal. 

1801-02 . 
1802.08.. 
I.SCO-O-l 
1801-0.5 ,, 
1805 00... 
ISO!).07 , 
18,-,7 08 . 

! -liS ra 

£ 

1.8.250,000 
12.51.8,000 
12.20!). 000 
12,710,000 
18,90.5.000 
13.457,000 
18, .530.000 
18,181,8.50 

■ ,c 

.5.209,000 
1,91.8,000 
4,778,000 
.5,2.80,000 
5,082,000 
0.224,009 
0. .8.52,419 
7,191.591 

£ 

3,135,000 

3.3,52.000 

3,098,000 

2,201,000 

3,82.8,000 

2,9.58,000 

2.701.88.8 

2,7s.8,20() 

£ 

0.107,000 
5.97.8,000 
0.84.5,000 
0,302,000 
5,078,000 
0,909,000 
7,340.704 
7,740,370 

£ 

1.5,001,000 
1.5, .5.89,000 
10,3.5.5,000 
10,88.8,000 
10,94.8,000 
17,50.8,000 
1,8,952.377 
19,45.8,884 

£ 

42,768,000 
12. .82.5,000 
4.8,280,000 
44,452,000 
45,530,000 
47,171,000 
49,437,33!) 
.50,2.5!), 179 





ofCiril Chnrms i,i £ eUrlimi. 

Collection of Reve 
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Andlyitiis of thn Finnnccs since 18C1-C2. 


Year. 


Miuccllaiie 

0 u s. 


Total. 

Refunds. 

.■Vllowau. Assign¬ 
ees to vll- meiits 
lago olH- under 
vers, jtreatios. 

Retired 
allowan¬ 
ces. ■ 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

1801-02 . 

.342,000 

000,000 1,040,000 

70.3,000 

4.36,000 

3,721,000 

1802-03 . 

342,000 

508,0001,730,000 

741,000 

404,0003,791,000 

1803-04 . 

3.34,000 

.58{>,000 1,721,000 

092,000 

483,000 

3,815,000 

1804-05 . 

2.';8,000 

.59.5,0001,075,000 

90i),000 

431,000 

.3,838,000 

1805-00 . 

420,000 

390,000 1,802,000 

009,000 

.37C,000|3,C57,000 

1SflO-07 . 

.35.5,000 

41,3,000 1,098; 000 

73.5,000 

307,1)00 3,598,000 

1807-08 . 

.322,000 

390,000 1,981,000 

080,000 

439,000.3,818,000 


General A bstraot of Civil Charges. 


Year. 

Oollocii,on \ Special 
of llcveniic Services. 

Atlniiiiis- 

tration. 

Misccllano- 

ous. 

(fiaiul Total 
Civil Charges 

1801-62 

1802-6.3 

l.SC.3-04 

1804-05 

1.80.5-00 

1.800-07 

1807-68 

4,5.59,0001 910,(K)0 

4,7S4.000; 1,015,000 
.5,320,000; 987,000 

.5,32l,000'j 8-1.5,000 

4,974,000, 883.000 

4,996,000 1,217.000 

4,99.5,OOOj 1,274,000 

.5,775,000 
.5,919,000 
6,2.3.3,000 
6,879,000 
7,420,000 
7,7.52,000 
8,036,000 

.3,721,000 

3,791,000 

3,815,000 

3,8.38,000 

.3,657,000 

.3,508,000 

3,818,000 

1.5,001,000 
15,.539.000 
16,355,000 
16,883,000 
10,91.3,000 
17,563,000 
18,123,000 


All tlie charges for tlic year 1S66-G7, wliicli only included 11 
months, have been inci-cascd ratcahly for comparison with other 
years. The military charges are ‘ net’„the receipts under that 
head having been deducted, as they are maixdy deductions. The 
charges for stores from England arc shown under the proper 
heads. The Home charges include on an average about 2^ mil¬ 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-effective charges; 
2 millions Interest* on Home debt ;'£3()0,000Civil pensions and 
furlough allowances ; JE5(),000 Post office ; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China; £180,000 Home 
Establishments; and £250,000 Miscellaneous; in all about 5J 
millions. 














£.vpi‘nJiU(re on Puhlic WvrTcs. 
Detailit of Public ITorA’s Charges. 


S15 



7803 (53 
1803 04 

18(55-'« 
18(50 07 
l«07-(>8 


Oi diiiitry I’ubllc Works, 




038,(H)0 48(5,0(M) 470,000 1.278.000 100.000 3.1)72.(W 0 
•Mri.OOO 480.000 47(I,00(»1 l,23-j,0t'0 121,000 2.007,000 
C5‘8.(K)0 (l(5],0(Kt 400.000. 1,207.000; 2.12,000 8.;5(5H,0. fl 
• 8S.O(M) 700 .(M'j 0 480.(»00 l.-klO (KM). 331,(00 3,415 000 
9.“>rt OOO 717.000 43 ,000 1 3'>H,0nt> H1,()(K) 3.43:5,000 
1,470,000 737 OOO HS,(VM) 12U.O00 08 oOU 8,957,(KM) 
2,330 000 790,000 90(5,000 1.133,('0(>’ 44.(K)0 5,148,0(X) 


700,000 
7.‘»0,( 00! 


3.722.000 

3.(r»7,(K)0, 


7.12.000 ICl.OOO 4.2(51,000 
7.'9,00() ]78,0(K) 4.383,0(K)' 
878,000' 72,000 4,:^S3,0()0. 
93:5.000 114,(‘00 5.004,000 
1,013,000 72,000j 6,233,OOOj 


Year. 

St.Tte Out-, 
lay. ; 

1^1 

Ijo 

J 
§ ^ 
k2) 

l\i ay. 

cr ~ * 

« S £ 

S S 

• 

"o 

ii 

'^'4 

C2 

One per cent. ef. 
Income Tax 
Urantto local 
Funds. 

Grand Total 
Public IVorks. 

ISGl-O-J... 

•2'20,000 

420,000 

1,42.'-.,000 

e.OO.".,!)!)!! 

„ 

.880,000 

0,107,000 

rs(i2-fl,s . 

12.‘>,000 

318,000 

1,.072,000 

2,0! 3,000 

31,000 

3.80,000 

0,081,000 

1SC3(34.. 


2'4I,00() 1,40'.i,000 

1,&'2'2,000 




18{U-r).5.,, 

371,000 

1 


1,2-12,000 

1,7d0,00() 

285,000 

j 

25 ’,000 


ISO.'i-GO... 

1 

222,000, 

5.'},000| 

fi 17,0001 

802,000 

27G,000| 



1S0G-C7 ., 

2g;};ooi) 

137,000 

• 1 

1,115,000 

i,r>i,'),ot)f) 

450,000 

. 


18C7 GS .. 

117,000! 

i 

1 

107,0001 

SSiioilO; 

S9G,0()o| 

570,000 


7,G!)9.000 


The details of distribution for the year 18C1-C2 are only ap¬ 
proximate. From 1862-03 to 1800-07 tlic figure.s are ta.keu from' 
:he. Accounts of the Public Works Department, and differ a lit- 
de from the figures found in the statements of the Financial Do- 
Dartment. The amounts for 1800-07 have been-increased rate- 
ibly, that year having been only ll monthis. 
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Analysis of Eevemies since 1861-62. 


Comparison of lievenues of 18C1-G2 toith those of the six fuUovAng yews. 



Revenues 

Proper. 

Special 

Services. 

Aduniiistra- 
tive Depart¬ 
ments. 

Public 

Works. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

4 

Year. 

Mint, Post 
Office, Te- 
legraph. 

Total. 

Law Justice 
Police. 


1861-62 ... 
1802-63 ... 
1863-64... 
1804-65... 

1865- 66... 

1866- 67 ... 

1867- 68... 

.39,478,000 

41,177,000 

40,139,000 

41,107,000 

41,913,000 

40,666,000 

43,314,357 

8.56,000 
872,000 
921,000 
839,000 
1,091,000 
957,0 >0 
994,960 

612,000 

495,000 

632,000 

676,000 

791,000 

915,000 

952,000 

1 

1,283,000 
1,164,000 
1,704,000 
1,398,000 
1,.353,000 

1,431,000 

2,810,783 

■ 


Detail of Hemnues proper. 


Year. 

Limd Re¬ 
venue, 
Forests, 
Excise. 

Income 
and Li¬ 
cense 
Tax.^ 

Opium. 

^Salt. 

Customs. 

Stamps. 

Total. 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

21,932,000 

22,042,000 

22,668,000 

22,671,000 

23,086,000 

22,860,000 

22,657,000 

2,055,000 

1,882,000 

1,484,000 

1,282,000 

692,000 

23,000 

654,000 

6,3.59,000 

8,055,000 

0,832,000 

7,301,000 

8,518,000 

7,448,000 

8,924,000 

4,563,000 

5,244,000 

,5,036,000 

5,524,000 

5,342,000 

0,090,000 

5,721,000 

2,870,000 

2,464,000 

2,384,000 

2,297,000 

2,280,000 

2,215; 000 

2,514,000 

1,093,000 

1,490,000 

1,735,000 

1,972,000 

1,99.5,000 

2,030,000 

2,187,060 

.39,478,000 

41,177,000 

40,139,000 

41,107,000 

41,913,000 

40,066,000 

42,627,000 


Year. 

< 

Net Rere 

With Opium. 

lines proper. 

Without Opium. 

18C1-62... • ... 

.34,919,000 

30,009,000 

1863 63... 

36,393,000 

30,194,000 

1863-64... 

34,819,000 

30,293,000 

1864-65... 

35,786,000 

30,793,000 

1865 66... 

36,939,000 

30,315,000 

1866-67... 

35,670,000 

29,973,000 

1867-68... 

39,570,000 

32,620,000 












































Revenues in 1867 68—1869-70. 
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The Pinanoea in 1887-68- 


Receipts. 

A ctiial 
18C7-()8. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

, 1808-69. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1869-70. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

r.and Revenue 

Tributes A Contributions from 

19,986,040 

20,225,20c 

20,595,500 

Native States 

689,286 

C93,80C 

693,200 

Forests ... ... 

331,088 

423,00C 

436,000 

Excise on Spirits and Drags... 

2,238,931 

2,310,000 

2,289,000 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 

653,848 

520,000 

900,000 

Customs 

2,578,632 

2,713,500 

2,773,500 

Salt ... . 

5,720,093 

5,613,100 

5,826,800 

Opium... ... ... 

‘ 8,923,508 

^ 8,880,400 

8,280,540 

Stamps 

2,186,269 

2,340,200 

2,396,900 

Mint ... 

120,252 

103,300 

130,800 

Post Office ... 

059,679 

087,600 

087,500 

Telegraph ... 

215,031 

218,700 

220,000 

Law and Justice ... 

719,342 

1,082,000 

805,100 

Police ... 

231,972 

280,500 

301,400 

Marine ..f 

455,090 

578,600 

248,500 

Education 

73,845 

73,800 

83,400 

Interest 

• 

211,975 

231,700 

201,000 

Miseeliaiieous ... 

1,127,551 

750,000 

900,700 

Army—Miscellaneous ... 

742,712 

829,4v0 

730,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

557,840 

^000,700 

641,800 

Total Receipts £, 

DeBcit, including Public Works 

48,429,044 

49,288,700 

49,340,840 

Extraordinary Charges £ 

1,610,157 

2,801,244 

3,513,160 

Grand Total £ 

50,039,801 

52,089,944 

62,853,990 

Deficit, not including Public 




W. Extraordinary Charges £ 

1,007,095 

970,471 

























































Peculiarity of tlie Indian Budg^. iJia 

Were the Indian Budget drawn up on the same prineiples as 
that of England, the Railway expenditure which is to be repaid 
being treated as advances from capital and the extraordinary 
works like Barracks being met by loans, in 1868-69 there would 
have been a surplus of nearly tlaee millions instead of a deficit 
of one:— 

1868-69 £ £ 

Revenue 49,288,700 

Expenditure 50,259,171 

Pcduct Land for Railways 80:{,(j40 

Exchange „ 29,700 

Interest „ 1,677,030 

Barracks, &c. 1,822,090 

3.832,460 46,427,711 

Buvplufi without Railways and Extraordi-- 

nary but non-prodiictivc wi)rks • ^ 2,860,989 

ETpr.ndlt'inr hi. Ev(jhnid and in India for 1869-70. 



Expenditure. 

Total. 

Biuhjet Enlimatc. 

India. 

In England 
(Net.) 


Interest on Debt 

Civil Departments 

Military ... . 

Marine 

Rublio Works—Ordinary 

£ 

2,794,770 
18,934,530 
12,850,000 
473,:}90 
5,851,050 

£ 

1,504,250 

1,570,442 

3,302;061 

409,837 

170,160! 

£ 

4,299,020 

20,504,972 

16,052,061 

883,227 

6,021,210 

Total 

Guaranteed Interest on 
Railway Capital, le.ss 
Net Trafiic Receipts ... 

40,930,740 

<1,856,750 

1,527,700 

47,760,490 

1,527,700 

Public Works Extraordi¬ 
nary ... 

40,903,740 

2,253,800 

8,384,450 

1,312,000 

49,288,190 

3,565,800 

Grand Total 

43,157,540 

9,696,450 

52,853,990 
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Gross and Net Revenws and Cost of Collection. 


3 

.5< 
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Excess charges. 










Sfceipts and I>Marsement$ of the several Provinces of India, for the Fear ending 31st March 1868 , showing the Local Surplus 

or Defat at each Province. _____^ 
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CasJt Transactions in 18C7-C8; 


Cash Trattsactions of India for (he year 1867-C8 and as csthriated for the year 

1868-09. 



18G7-C8. ■ 

Estimate 

lSG8-<iO. 

Cash Balance in the several liuliicn Treasuries at the 

£ 

£ 

commeuceiueut of the voar 

11,057,054 

11,899,2.3.3 

ilKCEirTrt. 

Bocal Inflian Surplus 

0,782,097 

C,412,.35() 

Debt iticurred 

21,948,020 

14,234,320 

Supplies from TiOiidon, iiiclutling Credits to ITer Ma¬ 
jesty’s Govoruuieut 

5,429,808 

4,416,820 


45,217,0.89 

30,902,723 

Paymekts. 

Deht tlischargctl 

23,158,085 

13,209,770 

Supplies to Bolidoh, including DcLits to Tier Majes¬ 
ty’s 0()VeniineJit ... 

9,35.3,507 

11,761,480 

Balauce of Sn]>plieH between the cliH'erent Presidencies 
(on unadjusted Accounts) t 

800,754 

14,OO0 

C-ash Balances iu tbe scvc^ial Indian ’I'rcasurics at the 
close of the year ... 

11,899,2.33 

11,917,473 


4.5,217,039 

30,902,72;} 


Total IlemiM'S and (’haryrs of the Treeienriex and T>e/)artmr»ls miller the 
immedktte control of the (Sorernnienl of India for the. year 1SG7-C8, 
amt IIS Estimated for the yuir 1S()8-G9. 


Pevemtes and Pcccipts. 

isor-08. 

Estimate 

1808-09. 

liKud Kcvcnne 

£ 

24,189 

£ 

20,900 

'rributca and Contributions from Native States 

58,101 

74. i(m 

Forest 

7,903 

9,000 

Abkareo (Excise) 

12.707 

15,000 

A ssessed Taxes ... ... 

21,112 

i;},4oo 

Stami)3 

.5,402 

6,300 

Mint 

.54,791 

9.5,100 

Post Office 

059,079 

687,600 

Telegraph ...e 

215,031 

218,700 

Law and Justice 

01,180 

43,500 

Police 

113 

100 

Education 

6,809 

5,200 

Interest 

101,483 

180,500 

Misoollaneous 

281,359 

.320,100 

A rmy—Miseellancons 

390,952! 

429,209 

Public Works—MisooUanoous 

7,800] 

28,400 

Peficit 

1,974,8.571 
10,880,2.52| 

2,144,100 

11,21.5,244 


12,801,109 

13,359,344 
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Toted Revenues and Charges of the Treasuries and Departments under 
the immediate control of the Government of India for the year 
1867-68, awdas Estimated for the yean 1868-69. 



voL. xm.. Pa&iii. 
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Tht Provincial Budgets. 

The Provincial Budgets- 


Sevetme* and Charges of the Madras Presiderteg, 









Madras. 
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for the year 1867-68, and as estimated for the year 1868-69; 


Expenditure. 



t UQ Estiinftte, 
1867-68. 1868-69. 


£ 

17,600 

416,800 

30.620 
26,2S0 

2,000 

17,580 

107,100 

48,680 

16.620 
15,980 

457,490 

40,000 


1,195,720 

136,944 

412,962 

388,610 

22,.520 

100,000 

40,9(K( 

75,200 

38,600 

10,190 

93,720 
































S36 Tin Provincial Budgets. 

Revenues and Clw/rges of the Bombay Presidenoy, including Sindh, 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Estimate. 
1867-68. i8g8.(.9. 


Land Revenue 
Tributes and Contributions 
States 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

Assessed Taxes ... 

Customs ... ' 

Salt ••• 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint ... ... 

Latv and Justice ... 


Marine 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellanebos 


Army—Miscellaneous 


from Native 


Public Wofks—Miscellaneous 









Bomhay and Sindh. 


S2t 


for the yewr 1867-68 and as estimated for the year 1868-69. 
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Tim Provincial Bvtdgeig, 


Revenues and Charges of the Government of Bengal for 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18C7-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

3,797,735 

3,885,100 

Forest 

5,604. 

15,000 

Abkaree (Excise) 

681,262 

720,000 

Assessed Taxes 

178,639 

137,000 

Customs 

1,123,184 

1,150,000 

Salt ... 

2,688,486 

2,440,000 

Opium... 

6,565,248 

6,634,200 

Stamps 

693,007 

712,500 

Law and Justice 

193,894 

410,000 

Police ... 

55,127 

70,000 

Marine 

. 288,615 

152,800 

Education 

33,280 

38,000 

Interest 

« 

6,310 

16,000 

Miscellaneous 

420,744 

54,400 

.Public Works—Miscellaneous 

36,785 

46,800 


16,767,980 

16,481,800 
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The Provincial Bridgets. 


Revenvus aiid Charges of the North- Western Provinces for 


f 

Revenues and Receipts. 


1807-68. 

Estimate, 

1808-09. 

Land Revenue 


£ 

4,084,010 

£ 

4,100,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na¬ 
tive States 

170,373 

158,000 

Forest 

... 

51,805 

66,200 

Abkarcc (Excise) ... 

... 

221,475 

230,000 

Assessed Taxes 


100,780 

80,000 

Customs 


71,233 

60,000 

Salt 


404,817 

480,000 

Stamps 


321,315 

340,000 

Law and Justice ... 


82,100 

100,000 

• 

Police ... 

• • • 

47,603 

58,200 

Education 


0,510 

7,000 

Interest ... 

• • • 

234 

200 

Miscellaneous . ... 


14,557 

25,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

... 

244,891 

300,650 


£ 


5,881,71 


6,005,850 
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1867-68 and as estimated for the year 1S68-61)* 


Expeuditure. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Eefunds, and Dravcbacka 

24,008 

18,895 

Land Jlovenue 

341,045 

350,710 

Forest 

20,587 

41,390 

Abkiiree (Excise) 

35,885 

35,540 

As-sessed Taxes 

3,174 

500 

Salt 

61,007 

67,500 

Stumps 

16,424 

1.5,950 

Allowances and Assignments nndcr Trea 
ties and Engagements ... 

81,201 

86,130 

Allowances to District and 'Yillagn ofli- 
cers, <kc. ... ... ,.t 

. 4,024 

6,530 

Total of tlie Direct Claims and Demands 
on the Ilovennes, inclvidiug Charges of 



Collection and cost of Salt ... 

598,245 

623,145 

Administration and I’uhlic Departments 

118,070 

120,400 

Law and Justice 

381,303 

404,390 

rolice 

376,.335 

200,000 

Education, Science, and Art 

101,480 

104,240 

Ecclesiastical 

17,768 

19,070 

Medical Services . 

45,249 

51,970 

Stationei'y and Printing 

22,724 

20,710 

Political Agenciea and other Poicign Sov 
vices 

31,424 

34,450 

INIiscellaneous 

21,656 

22,000 

Supei animation, Ilctirod, and Compassion¬ 
ate Allowances 

37,036 

39,650 

t Public Works 

725,644 

902,500 

Public Works, ) Supervision and cost ot 
Ordinary ... j Land for llailways ... 

8,423 

3,250 

( Income Tax Ci'ant 

i 2,900 

In (crest on Service Funds and other Ac¬ 
counts ... 

5,395 

5,100 

Public Works, Ektraordiuaiy 

61,538 

, 180,000 

£ 

; 2,566,172 

2,920,875 

Surplus 

' 3,315,543 

3,084,975 

£. 5,^81,715 

6,005,850 


2 q 


VoL. xm , Pakt II. 
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The Provindal Budgets, 


Revermes and Charges of the Punjab Territories for the 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,928,182 

1,905,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na¬ 
tive States 

26,949 

28,000 

Forest 

28,031 

37,800 

Abkaree (Excise) 

87,548 

90,000 

Asse.ssed Taxes 

47,503 

40,000 

Customs- 

94,208 

91,500 

Salt ... 

792,588 

860,000 

Opium... 

896 

1,700 

Stamps 

171,285 

190,000 

Law and Justice 

64,795 

85,900 

Police ... 

37,707 

40,300 

Marino 

1,239 

1,800 

Education 

5,236 

2,000 

Interest 

164 

260 

Miscellaneous 

5,338 

6,800 

Public -Works—Miscellaneous 

168,036 

200,000 


3,459,675 

3,581,660 
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year 1867-68, and as estimated for the year 1868-69. 


Expenditure. • • 

• 

1867-C8. 

Estimate, 

1868-09. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks ... 

Land Ruveuuo 

Forest ... 

Abkarce (E.\-cisc) ... 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs « 

Salt 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
gagemeiits ... ... • ... , 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c. , ... 

15,446 
195, .85.5 
27,380 
6,671 
802 
.8.3,311 
,83,500 
8,225 

104,900 

1,990 

10, .5.50 
208,738 
30,720 
0,790 
400 

08,952 

8,420 

93, .807 
2,130 

Total of tlie Direct Claims and Demands on the Re¬ 
venues, incluffing Charges of Collection and cost of 
S.alt ... 

Administration and I’ublio Departments ... 

T.aw and Justice 

I’olico ... 

Marino ... ... _. 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services ... 

Stationery find Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

f Public Works 

Suijcrvision and Cost of Land for 
Public Works, Railways ... 

Onliiiary ...' Income Tax Crant 

Loss by Exchange on Railway Tran- 
L sactious ... ... ^ 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 

127,715 

112,105 

190,454 

302,689 

23,120 

04,404 

10,8.85 

31,782 

8,176 

11,453 

28,752 

17,00? 

780,417 

9,779 

2,005 

03,976 

1,793 

10,040 

ISO, 307 
12.8,120 
223,0.50 
303,400 
24,090 
65,000 
19,280 
40,770 
7,800 
11,055 
32,310 

18,061 

800,000 

5,600 

40,200 

3,340 

114,500 

£ 

2,110,489 

2,274,523 

Surplus 

1,349,186 

1,307,137 

£ 

3,459,675 

3,581,660 


z Q a 








The Provincial Budqels — Oudh. 




Eevemies and Charges oj the Oudh Territory fiyr the year 
1SG7 G8, and as estimated for the year 1868^69. 


Kcveuues and Receipts. 

• « 

1867-C8. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

WM 

Revenup 

1,216,064 


Forest... 

6,645 

16,000 

Atkaroe (Excise) ... : 

88,869 

95,000 

Assessed Taxes 

12,457 

8,300 

Salt 

1,218 

1,100 

Stamps 

69,725 

85,700 

Law and Justice 

13,712 

14,600 

Volico 

12,871 

13,000 

Education 

441 

700 

Miscellaneous 

2,641 

2,000 

tublio Works—Miscellaneous 

1,841 

1,700 

, £ 

1,426,502 

1,488,100 

Expenditure. 



Allowances, Refunds, and'Drawbacks 

4,19t 

3,110 

Land Revenue 

129,912 

137,310 

Forest ... 

9,363 

13,020 

Abkareo (Excise) 

8,387 

9,100 

AsBessod 

54 

50 

Salt 

5,468 

6,380 

Stamps 

3,738 

4,300 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 



j^a^cmentB 

85,032 

94,440 

Allowances to District and Village Oflicers, &c. 

777 

560 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Ee. 



venues, including Charges of Collection and cost ol 



Salt 

246,921 

268,270 

Administration and Fublic Departments 

45,964 

44,401 

Law and Justice 

67,539 

76,84i5 

Police... ... ... t ... 

114,220 

116,140 

Education, Science, and Art 

18,781 

22,000 

Ecclesiastical 

4,345 

4,150 

Medical Services 

11,025 

12,840 

Stationery and Printing 

6,191 

7,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,746 

8,610 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 



ances 

5,852 

5,800 

Public AVorks \ 

214,393 

215,000 

Ordinary * J Laud for Rail* 

^ ■“ ( ways 

986 

7,250 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

958 

1,4'0 

Public AVorks, Extraordinary 


7,500 

£ 

740,921 

792,206 

Surplus 

685,581 

695,894 

£ 

1,426,502 

1,488,100 
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Revevwes and Charges of the Central Prminnes for the year 1867-68, and as 
estimated for the year 1808-09. 


Itevenues and Receipts. 

! 1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

Land Kevcnue 

494,00.1 

604,000 

Forest 

34,911 

40,600 

100,000 

Abkarco (Excise) 

9«,707 

Assessed. Taxes 

42,125 

40,0(»0 

7,000 

Customs 

6,806 

Salt ... ... . . 

165,237 

188,000 

Opium ... 

4S( 


Stamps ... 

78,141 

90,700 

Law and Justice 

2;i,9,S7 

40,500 

Police 

11,922 

16,300 

Interest... 

11 

Miscellaneous 

2,9:13 

2,000 

Tublic Works—Miscellaueous ... 

8,047 

10,000 

£ 

965,302 

1,145,600 

...... 

• Deficit. .£ 

48,813 

• 

. £ 

1,014,175 

1,145,600 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

10,568 

6,100 

Land llcvcnue 

129,009 

119,557 

Forest ... 

21,711 

30,528 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

5,281 

4,810 

Assessed Taxes 

830 

1,500 

Salt 

40,424 

47,000 

Stamps ... 

2,700 

2,830 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

96,197 

80,930 

Total of tho Direct Claims and Demands on llio Devc- 



nncs, including Charges of Collection and cost of 8alt 
Administration and Public Departments ... 

312,806 

290,255 

43,930 

46,820 

Law and Justice ... , 

87,025 

89,688 

Police ... 

141,296 

141,510 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

21,340 

27,190 

Ecclesiastical 

4,191 

4,;i20 

Medical Services ... 

16,080 

19,060 

Stationery and Printing 

7,525- 

4,030 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ^.. 

503 

470 

Miscellaueous 

10,673 

6,630 

Sui>erannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances ... 

13,050 

14,540 

■OnMJn ( Public Works 

*■ Ordinary ’ j and cost of Land for Kail- 

348,736 

465,000 

6,270 

3,000 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

838 

1,400 

Public Works, Extraordinary... 



£ 

1,014,175 

1,111,919 

33,681 

Surplus 

£ 

1,014,175 

1,145,600 








33C Budget of British Burmah. 

Revenues and Chm-ges of British Burmah for the year 1867-08, cmd 
as estimated for the year 1868-69. 


Eevcanos and Eccoipts. 

1867-08.. 

Estimate, 

1868-09, 

Land Eevciinc 

Korost ... 

Abkarco (Excise) ... 

Assessed Taxes 

Onstonis 

S.alt 

Stamps... 

J.aw and Justice 

I’olice ... 

Marine ... 

Education 

Interest 

Miscidlancons ... ... ... 

I’ublic Works—Miscellaneous'... 

£ 

58.';, 443 
04,681 
12.S,441 
10,881 
200,201 
0,-322 
42.6.3!) 
88,000 
12,400 
4,240 
480 
990 
■ 2,817 
5,521 

£ 

595,000 

90,000 

115,0(U) 

8,000 

260,000 

13,000 

50,000 

85,000 

.35,000 

5,000 

500 

1,200 

1,000 

12,.500 

£ 

1,1!)0,6S5 

1,271,200 

Expciuliturc. 

Allowances, licfuuds, aiul Drawbacks ... 

Land Revenne 

Forest 

Abkaice (Excise) ... ... 

Aase.ssed Ta.xcs 

Customs 

Salt 

Stamps 

5,495 
84,123 
.33.048 
20,348 
080 
11 ,!)S7 
500 
1,107 

10,000 

85,000 

.36,1.30 

10,000 

400 

14,800 

600 

1,200 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the llevc- 
uucs, inclnding Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Adiuiiiistratioii and Fublic Dcx>arluicnts 

1 >aw and Justice ... ... 

Police 

Marino 

Education, Science, and Art 

Eoclosiaslical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and JVinting 

I*oUticivl Agencies and other Foreign Services 
MisccilanoouR 

Superiuinuation, Detirod, and Compassionate z\llo\v- 
aucos 

Public Works, Ordinary ... 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

1.57,.378 
.33,350 
201,711 
1.30,715 
35,857 
7,370 
4,874 
11,.3.55 
4,088 
14,45.8 
3,089 

2,701 

287,308 

1,022 

1.58,130 

35,020 

187,920 

140,000 

.30,000 

10,000 

0,000 

10,000 

0,000 

13,000 

4,000 

2,500 

237,000 

1,000 

£ 

Surplus 

895,930 

200,749 

841,770 

429,480 


1,156,685 

1,271,200 
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The Ourreacy' 

In making his Financial Statement for 18C9-70 Sir R. Temple 
remarked that the circulation had trebled, having reached 
to about one-third of the amount, 30 millions, which its foun¬ 
der, Mr. Wilson, contemplated the pos.sible limit to which pa¬ 
per currency in India might ultimately expand. It has estab¬ 
lished itself not only at the Presidency towns, but at the great 
centres of the interior of the countiy, such a.s Allahabad, Lahore, 
Nagpore, and Kurrachce. During tlie year, by purchasing f 
million of public securities—virtually redrxeing the national debt 
by that amount—Government raised that portion of the reserve 
from 3^ millions to 4 millions, the limit allow'ed by law. This 
measure was justified by the steady expansion of the circulation. 
The gross profits to the State from the Currency department 
amount to £17,000 annually. The Notes, too, arc used by 
merchants to the value of some millions annually for purposes 
of remittance, whereby great convenience has accrued to trade. 

The Cunency N(jtes were first issuofl, through the Presidency 
Banks on 1st March 1862. The progress in pounds sterling in 
the 12 circles to March 1868 has been:— 


Y ear. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Allaha¬ 

bad. 

Lahore. 

Calicut. 

1802-63 

2,42,30,000 

41,35,714 

1, .58,28,571 

. 



1863-04 

2,49,50,000 

60,50,000 

2;07,25,000 




1864-05 

2,80,55,141 

00,41,067 

.3,22,83,334 

11,.39,408 

7,81,033 

01,755 

1865-60 

2,90,43,282 

50,58,333 

.3,34,59,583 

25,01,730 

29,51,182 

4,21,100 

1860-67 

2,83,91,438 

00,51,0544,09,74,592 

25,93,184 

25,00, .553 

.5,54,1549 

1867-08 

2,93,11,382 

54,70,4934,73,04,992 

32,48,513 

24,0.5,652 

5,50,109 


Year. 

Trichi- 

nopoly. 


• 

Kiirra- 

clioc. 

Total. 

Increase. 

1862-63 ■... 

1803-64 
1864-05 
1866-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

84,843 

2,72,859 

3,89,055 

4,38,742 

55,25i! 3,17,624 
3,75,811 16,65,322 
3,57,041 10,67,343 
3,01,163 21,23,969 

9,08,721 

10,13,765 

15,90,835 

4,41,94,285 
5,23,25,000 
6,88,20,110 
7,72, .57,983 
8,98,93,179 
9,28,50,848 

81,30,716 

1,64,95,116 

84,37,867 

1,26,35,196 

29,58,952 
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The Paper Currency, 


Statement of the Amount of Notes in circHlation tkrouff&out India, andof the Heeerifes against 
the circulation for each month from April 1862 to March 1868. 


liiust Dfty of tho 
Mouth of 

Currency 
NotOH In 
circulation. 

Sil vev Coin 
Reserve. 

Silver Bullion 
Reserve. 

Gold Coin 
Bullion 
Reserve. 

/Reserve in Gov¬ 
ernment Bqou- 
rities. 



Ra. 

Uh 

A. 

P 

Us. As. 

lls. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

April 

1862 

4,10,00,000 

■2,47,99,220 

t'> 

0 

1,22,00,000 

0 


40,00,779 

7 

0 



4,13,00,0(M> 

2.85,51,138 

9 

0 

02,00,000 

0 


43,48,861 

7 

0 

Jimo 


4,21,00,000 

2,70,.51,L‘i8 

9 

0 

99,00,000 

0 

.. .. 

43,48,861 

7 

0 

July 


4,26,00,000 

2,72,61,138 

9 

0 

1,10,00,000 

<1 


48,48.861 

7 

0 

Au>ruat 


4,28,00,«)0 

2,99,51,138 

9 

0 

86,00,000 

0 


43,48,661 

7 

0 

iuptciiibor 

)> 

4,29,00,000 

3,47,61,138 

9 

0 

38,00,000 

0 

. 

43,48,861 

7 

0 

Dctobor 

,, 

4.68,00,000 

3,32.51,138 

9 

0 

82,00,000 

0 


4:1,48,861 

7 

0 

Novomber 

,, 

4,49,(M),0(K) 

3,01,51,138 

9 

0 

79,00,000 

0 


08,48,861 

7 

0 

Ilccoinbor 


4,62.00,O(»O 

3,04,51.138 

9 

0 

79.00,000 

0 


68,48,861 

7 

0 

.1 siTUisviy 

1863 

4,50,00,000 

2,78,51,138 

0 

0 

1.09,00,000 

0 


68,48,801 

7 

0 

February 


4,70,00,000 

2,72,11.138 

9 

0 

1,30,00,1.100 

0 


08,48,861 

7 

0 

March 


4, {»2,00,004 

2,9-i., 11,138 

9 

0 

1,30,00,('00 

(1 


68,48,861 

7 

0 

April 


6,13,00,000 

3,1.5.7.5.420 

4 

7 

i,3n,o.),ooo 

0 


07.24,579 

11 

6 

May 

,, 

.5,01.(*0,<»00 

3,03,75,)20 

4 

7 

1,3C>.(K),000 

0 


67^24,579 

n 

5 



6,00,00,000 

2,90,75.420 

4 

7 

1,30,00,000 

(1 


88,24, .'•>79 

11 

6 


,, 

5,11,Oct,000 

2,91,91,247 


4 

1,30,00,000 

0 


89,0r»,7.')3 

14 

R 

August 

s» 

5,10.00,000 

3,4H,.55.{'21 

J2 

4 

72,00.000 

0 


95.-44,078 

3 

8 

8cx)iuinbor 

>> 

5,-'0.cut.000 

3 93,5.5,921 

12 

4 

37.00,000 

0 


9.5.41,078 

3 

8 

October 

,, 


4,00,55.921 

12 

4 

52,00,000 

0 


1,10,44,078 

3 

8 

Novcnjboi’ 


5,10,00,OOC. 

2,21,81,270 

9 

4 

1,02,00,000 

0 


1,92,1.6,729 

6 

8 

Oucouiber 

,, 

5,11,00,000 

1,93.34,220 

13 

1 

1,17.00,000 

0 


2.00,05,770 

2 

11 

January 

186.t 

5.15.00,000 

1.97,34.229 

13 

■’ 

1,17,00,000 

0 


2.00,r..^,770 

«{ 

11 

j* ebruary 



2,30,31.229 

13 

1 

77,00.000 

(1 


2,00,6.1,770 

2 

11 



6.35,()0,CH)0 

2,09 27,212 

9 

2 

77,0),000 

0 


2,48.73,787 

6 

10 



5,68,00,000 

1,90,83,(ti;; 


2 

1,07,00,Oi'O 

0 


2,70.16,988 

4 

10 



0,04,16,800 

2,om,24.84S 

14 

10 

92,00.000 

0 


:-i,o.3.9.%on 

1 

2 



,5,0»,25,WKt 

2,12,30,678 

14 

10 

83.00.000 

0 


:J,03,0.>.011 

1 

2 



0,31,02,7.*0 

2,71.07,738 

14 

10 

5:).()0.000 

0 


3.03,9.5,011 

1 

2 


,, 

0,:;0,50,.000 

3,01.61,518 

14 

10 

28,C»0,Oi 0 

0 


3,03,9.5,011 

1 

2 

Sci)t,oinbor 


0.47,05,730 

2,40,09,7 18 

14 

10 

l.OKOit.OOO 

0 


:i,o:i,9.').o]i 


2 


,, 

7,0S.7o,6{)0 

2,70.75,578 

11 

10| 1 3-l.Oi>.000 

0 


3,03,0.-.,on. 

1 

2 



7.1:,05,044) 

2,78,00.028 

U 

10 

1,31,00.000 

0 


3.0:1,95,011 

1 

2 


«• 

7,47,01,310 

3,46.96,323 

14 

10 

97,00,000 

(1 


3.03.95.011 

1 

o 


1866 

7,30,30,820 

3,0.5,83.278 

14 

1(1 

20,00,000 

0 

2.5.30 

3,b7,4.>,011 


2 



7,10,10,060 

3,11,53,587 

1 4 

10 

71,«M),000 

(] 

21,302 

:i,r»7,t-T,o,>2 

1 

2 


,, 

7.12,73,270 

2,93, 3,2-15 

12 

8 

72,00,000 

0 

20 14.8.50 

:-'-.r,7.4.5.l74 

3 

1 

April 


7,47.50,810 

2,28,01,453 

JO 

11 

87.00.000 

0 

20.t>I,l I" 

3,On.01.0151 

4 

5 

May 


7,46,-141,180 

2,41,87,978 

5 

7 

72.00,00i) 

f 

1, J V t> 

■i.OH.Ol.HIH 

4 

5 



8,3-1,17,0H) 

3,58.11,793 

11 

7 

40,00,000 

c 

28,01,185 

1,98.01,061 

4 

5 

J u'y 


8,57,74,420 

3..5»,68,273 

U 

7 

6.5,00,000 

(] 

37.i'4,lR> 

3,98,01 .mu 

4 

5 



8,00.35.81' 

3,68,29,693 

J1 

7 

57,00.000 

0 

46.01,18.5 

3,98,01.961 

4 

5 



8,86,70,250 

3.52,18.578 

0 

8 

1,25,70,0c K) 

0 

10.70,l«i 

3,98,02,.01U 

15 

4 



7,81,00,110 

2 55,04,378 

0 

t 

l,2-’i,70.000 

41 

5,29.200 

‘3.98.02..531 

15 

4 



7.82,93,500 

2,83,70,-4.S 

0 

8 

06,20,000 

0 

6,00,7lc’ 

.02..5.ii 

15 

4 


,, 

7,30,02,410 

1,70.19,9.18 

0 

{i 

1,65,(H),0{;,1 

0 

15,50,0'H) 

),«n,o 2 ,r»:n 

16 

4 


160C 

6,00,55,660 

1,80,13,128 

0 

9 

1,11,90,000 

0 

60,0 -o 

:3.9n,02.53] 

15 

4 



6,87,46,020 

1,81,75,318 

0 

8 

1.07,70,000 

0 

I7‘i 

:‘.98,02,5.31 

15 

4 



0.89,81,810 

1,91,12,063 

0 

R 

7,(K),70,000 

0 

215 

3,'W,02,">31 

15 

4 



7,02,02,540 

2,68.99,793 

0 

8 

.35,00,000 

0 

2.'» 

3.!H,(I2,-31 

15 

4 



7,87,18.970 

3,47,13,873 

0 

a 

<43,(tO,000 

0 

2,666 

3,0«.02,631 

15 

4 



H»6f>,18,160 

4,36.6".353 

0 

8 

34.00,000 

0 

2.01* 

3,89,55,181 

15 

4 

July 


8,67,18,33(1 

4,1-8.78,121 

12 

8 

30,00,000 

0 

2,37l> 

3.88.37,833 

a 

4 



8,48.-12,k40 

4,3.8.81,873 

0 

8 

38.23,046 

14 

2,185 

3.71,32,135 

1 

4 



9,28,18,660 

5,16,01,193 

0 

8 

45,42,878 

7 

2,12,186 

8,64,62.303 

8 

4 



10,16,09.690 

6,76.2.5.137 

0 

8 

73,42,878 

7 

2,12,196 

3,64,29.409 

6 

4 



ic»,oQ.r>o,96o 

5.59,66./42 

0 

6 

83,-42,878 

7 

2.12,180 

3,64,29,409 

8 

4 



9,95,91,690 

6,67,10,172 

0 

8 

62,42.878 

7 

3,12,130 

3,64,29,409 

8 

4 


1867 

8.08,29,210 

1,71,13,269 

0 

8 

59.35,383 

7 

1,10,035 

3,36.59,922 

H 

4 



8,86,62,690 

4,83.69.667 

0 

8 

66.66,239 

6 

1,19,605 

3,86,07,328 

0 

4 



8.09,08,680 

4,33,76,819 

6 

8 

48,91,717 

12 

1,19,5»8 

3,26,20,647 

13 

4 



7.83,64,89f 

3,82,25,129 

6 

6 

M,61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

3,26,20,647 

la 

4 



8,19,37,01( 

3,59,07,279 

6 

£ 

1.3.3,61.717 

12 

1,47,495 

3,25,20,647 

13 

4 



8,52,56,45( 

3.68,26.689 

0 

8 

1,67,61,717 

12 

1,•1.7,495 

3,26,20,547 

13 

4 



8.71.75,4!0( 

3,99,46,139 

6 

8 

1,-1.5.61,717 

12 

1,47.495 

3,36,20^47 

la 

4 



9,38.02,76( 

6.14.80,999 

0 

f 

07,63.717 

12 

1,47,495 

3,25.20,547 

1.3 

4 



9.62,8] .OK 

6,68,4».«79 

6 

h 

67,63,717 

12 

1 ,-17,495 

3,25,20,.5,7 

i:l 

4 



9,93,80,74( 

6,28.48,999 

6 

a 

40.63‘,717 

12 

1,47,495 

3,26,20,547 

la 

4 



10,20,96,f>6f 

6.54,60,899 

6 

1; 

39,61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

8,26.20,547 

la 

4 



10,32,36,590 

6,66,06,829 

6 


49,61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

8,26,20,547 

13 

4 


186? 

10,11,20,310 

0,31,90,519 

6 

f 

62.61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

8,26.20..547 

13 

4 



9,56,ll,5l(: 

6.76.81,749 

6 

€ 

r2,81.717 

12 

1,47,495 

3.25.20.647 

13 

4 

MttTch 


9,06,95.690 

5,27.0.'),909 

6 

8 

52.61.717 

J'i 

1.17,11.'. 

3,-2.'».30,.'»17 

13 

4 
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Of the Presidency circles, the greatest development is in that 
of Bombay, where the circulation has risen from Rs. 1,58,28,571 
in the first year to Rs. 4,73,94,992 in the last of the yeai’s above 
cited, and this was ap 2 )arently in a great meas\n o owing to the 
unsatisfactory position of many«of the hteal Bunks and mercan¬ 
tile Companies, since collapsed, which led to the withdrawal of 
dejxjsits in them and their investment in Notes. In the Cal¬ 
cutta Circle the circulation has gradually incroasod fiom Il.s. 
2,42,S(),()0() to Rs. 2,93,11,382. In Madras the circulation for 
the first year was Rs. 41,35,714, and I'ose in the following year 
to Rs. 00,60,000, since which period there is exhibitcal a gra¬ 
dual decline down to Rs. 54,79,493 in 1807-08, tlH)ugh it is 
capable of large expansion, as its circulation in Septemher 1803 
had reached a maximum of K.s. 75,00,000. Of the l)ra7)ch cii - 
cles, those at Allahabad and Lahore have put most IJotes into 
circulation, and since the subordination of the Nagpore Circle 
in 1807-08 to Bombaj-, this circle has rapidly increased its Note 
circulation, so also lias Kurraohee, wlitfih started only three 
years ago, in a country wheie'the public scarcely understood 
what a Note was, or how it was a representative of coin. 

On 14th January 1807 all Ti-easuiy Officers were directed to 
cash and exchange for the public Currency Notes to any extent, 
so far as their cash balances would permit. This last measure 
made the Notes more popular in the country beyond the Prc.si- 
dency and chief towns, where alone they were previously con¬ 
vertible into coin, and the effect of this tells favourably on the 
circulation. The simjdicity of the design of the Notes induced 
foigery. Within four months after their first issue at Bombay, 
several attempts were made to forge Notes. In the first attemjrts 
the forgers altered Notes of Rs. 10 into Notes of higher value; 
they next attempted to*lithograph Notes, but failed in passing them 
off, as they could not manage to put the water-mark on the jjaper; 
they then tried the water-mark itself, by passing a brush dipped 
in acid in a waving direction on paper previous to lithographing 
their value on them ; thc.se were easily tletected at the Cur¬ 
rency Offices. Lastly, they obtained water-marked paper (ma¬ 
nufactured for judicial purposes) and forged Notes thereon. 
But that very simplicity rendered every attempt futile, for the 
high style of execution could never be ajjproached in the 
slightest degree by^ any forger in India, so that there never 
was for an instant the slightest difficulty in detecting a forged 
Note at a glance. Further, the small amount of printing in the 
Note left the water-marked paper, the main safeguard, free for 
inspection. No loss has been sustained by the receipt of im 

voL. xin.,PABTii. an 
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undetected forged Note at any of the Currency Offices, though 
some of the Banks have suffered in receiving forged Notes of 
the last description, which must have been tVirough great care¬ 
lessness. The pattern Notes, being very elaborately designed 
and prititeil in colours, actually‘present no greater difficulties to 
the forger, though they apparently do .so by the intricacy of the 
2 >attern. 'rhough there have as yet been no attempts to copy 
them, the Currency Commissioner thinks that when once the 
attempt is made, it will be much more successful,than with the 
old Notes, because it is easier to attain a given amount of excel¬ 
lence in the new design than in the old one. 

In July 1868, the Note circulation stood at Rs. 10,08,48,130 
with a coin re.serve of lls. 5,61,73,9 61, or 6 6'7 per cent., being Rs. 
2,35,67,918 beyond the limit of one-third considered safe by Mr. 
Wilson, and acted upon by the Bank of England. But if the invest¬ 
ment be increased by the sum of Rs. 2,35,57,918, it will reach Rs. 
5.61,22,873, or beyond the maximum of 4 crores allowed by law. 
The limit of 4 crores,was fixed at a time when it was thought 
unsafe to assume a larger circulation than that allowed by the 
charters grantetl to the Presidency Banks of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay (to l)e issued by those Banks,) viz., Rs. 5,00,00,000, 
or a larger investment in Securities, allowed by the same chart¬ 
ers than Rs. 3,75,00,000. The actual issues of the Banks at the 
time, however, did not exceed R.s. 3,31,70,000* whereas the issues 
of the Government Currency Notes have reached Rs. 10,08,48,130, 
and show an upward tendency. It therefore appears to the 
Currency Commissioner that the time, which was then fore.seen 
by Mr. Laing, has come for consideration as to whether it has 
become necessary to amend the Currency Act so as to allow of 
larger investments in Government Securities. 

As to lost Notes the practice of the Bank of England is follow¬ 
ed. Down to March 1868, 735 ca.ses had been disposed of by 
the Head Commissioner, and authority given for the payment of 
Rs. 1,38,220, representing the value of lost half or entire Note.s. 
More than 50 per Cent, of these Notes were lost in transit by 
})ost. One applicant submitted a liall of pulp stating that it repre¬ 
sented certain Notes left in the pocket of his trousers which 
were sent to the wash. Eaten by a goat; eaten t5y rats; eaten 
by white-ants; eaten by mice ; eaten by cockroaches; eaten by 

lls. 

* Bengal ... ... ... ... 1,96,40,000 

Madras ... ... ... ... 26,60,000 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 1,08,70,000 

3,31,70,000 


Tint Currency Department. 
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B, baby—Lave all been given as causes of loss. Destroyed by 
fire ; destroyed by being kept with coin; torn by a servant; torn 
by a dog; torn by a child; accidentally taken to light a cigar; 
lost from pockets while out walking; mislaid ; left on a table ; 
supposed to be paid away by mistake-^are also represented as 
circumstances attending loss. 

The IBank of Bengal cancelled its agreement with Government 
to act as agent in circulating the notes, and the Currency De¬ 
partment at Calcutta opened an Exchange Office on the 1st of 
January 186S. At Madras and Bombay the Exchange Offices 
were opened on the 1st March 18G7, when, by effluxion of time, 
the agreements with the Banks had ceased. T he amount paid to 
the Banks for their Agency commission has been Rs. 2.3,0(1,777. 
The CurrctK^ Department has since managed the circulation 
at less than one-tenth the rate paid to the Banks. In* Calcutta, 
where the dealings with the public have assumed the largest 
proportion.s, the Notes issued'in the year were 16,31,.335 pieces, 
and those exchanged were 15,1^,938 pi(?ecs, representing in va¬ 
lue ... ... ... ... Rs. 41,90,03,590 

The aggregate issues of all the circles were 

73,34,884 pieces,... ... ... „ 86,84,95,820 • 

and receipts 57,87,364 pieces, ... ... „ 75,56,35,420 

Making a total of Rs. 1,62,41,31,240 

No one instance of loss has occurred from the erroneous receipt 
or issue of Notes. All Notes withdrawn from circulation are 
cancelled, and the cancelled Notes are kept in deposit in the 
Currency Head Offices for the^ake of references. The Depart¬ 
ment has been at work over six years, and the number of Notes 
cancelled at the Head Offices are in— 

Calcutta ... ... 11,83,853 pieces. 

Madras ... ... 2,62,780 „ 

Bombay .... ... 10,47,725 „ 

The practice of the Bank of England is to destroy cancelled 
Notes after they have been in deposit ten years. Here no time 
has yet been determined upon regarding them. 

The net result is a profit of Rs. 23,40,171-13-2. Out of the ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 31,86,096-8-5, it must be borne in mind that Rs. 
23,06,776-13-2 have been paid to the Banks of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay as commission for undertaking exchange transactions 
with the public. In the absence of the closed accounts of the 
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jetiv 1807-8, the receipts of that year may fairly be estimated 
at not less than Rs. 10,50,000 more than the expenditure, 
which sum, added to the net profits Rs. 23,40,171, would ex¬ 
hibit a profit derived from the Department of Issue of Paper 
Currency, .after paying for all 'Expenses, of about Rs. 34, 00,000 
ill six years, and would hav.o been Rs. 20,70,099 more had Gor 
veriiinent taken the exchange transactions under their direct con¬ 
trol from the beginping. The greatest obstacle to the circulation 
of Notes outside the Presidency towns is the opposition of Bankers, 
European and Native. For this there appears to be no remedy. 

Colonel Hyde remarks that the increasing wealth of the peo¬ 
ple, the facilities .afforded by railw.ays .and education will all as¬ 
sist ; but whore the people are practical .and think for themselves, 
as in the Punjab, the Paper Currency will bo soonest understood 
and accepted. So soon as it is observed that a Paper Currency 
is appreciated by the masses, Government should supply Notes 
of v.aluc small enough to be used by them, which a 10-Rupee 
Note is not. 

' Ooiftage. 

The sum imported into India, nnd retained, in the form of 
bullion, gold and silver is £311,131,000 fi'om the year 1800 to 
the end of April 1807. The sum coined has been :— 


Y(!ar ended 
30 April. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bomlmy. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. , 

Silver. 

18C),': 

1806 

1867 

£ 

95,C71 

17,662 

27,717 

£ 

4,124,651 

6,!571,173 

.8,471,148 

£ 

none 

none 

nope 

£ 

• 

644,828 

544,994 

148,079 

£ 

nbne 

none 

none 

£ 

5,716,.886 

7,390,912 

3,563,441 

£ 

10.581,5.86 

14,524,741 

6,210,385 

Total from the Year }800 £ 

262,567,643 


Savings Banks- 

A Savings B.ank w’.as cst.al)li,shod in Calcutbi in 1833 to ac- 
oumiodato the Army a,nd the Cliristian population. The lowest 
leposit is one rupee, the highest Rs. 1,500 and the interest 3J 
»er cent. ■ Similar banka exist in Bombay and Madras. No re¬ 
urns from the latter h.ave been publislied. The latest returpi^ 
rpm Calcutta apd Bon!ib.ay are as follovys :— 
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Comimrailvc ^taf^netU ahoxnmj the mmhcY ofaccotmfs ami anumnt of De- 
jtoaitii in Oo2'er7iment Savhojs Battle when iranifet'y'ed to the 
Bank of Beti(jal in 1803, and on 3l)fA Aj/ril 1868. 


Calcutta 

Pepositopfi, 

a 

0 

V ^ 

0 

6 ■" 

I . 

rt — 

0 0 , 
o< 

X, 

Increase. 

jfjqonni (if T»e- 
1860. 

A^noimt of 
Dep<><it«, April 
1868. 

Increase. 





J{s. A. P. 

Its. A. 

p. 

Us. A. P. 

Tresidcncy, Kuropcan ... 

6,725' 4,11.1 

419 

6,»r).60:} 4 6 

9.27,552 3 

(5 3 31.858 14 1 

Ditto Njitivo 

3,287 

4,22:j 

»8(J 

2,81,82* 9 0 

6,19,.587 6 

4 

2,37,702 12 4 

WofusMl, Einopcan an<l 








Native 

701 

838 

13* 

1,11,23* 0 0 

1,79,390 0 

5 

((8,056 4 r» 

Soctirity no]»osit<)ra prin- 








cipally couipoaeti »»f F. 








VV. Departmout Oilicei'S 

200 

511 

3U 

54 372 4 11 

00.320 10 

6 

35,957 6 7 


7,866 9,716 

1 

1,85(!| I0,4.(,l2t 2 4 

17,16.759 }! 

0 

6,73,635 0 6 


Bond/ay (jovft'nment Snritnj^i liavk\ 


ycai'S. 


1863- 64 

1864- 65 
18C5-66 

1866- 07 

1867- 68 


The result in April 1868 was :— 


Savings 

Sauk. 

• 

Classes. 

Amount of Deposits, 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans^ 

Natives. 

Total. 

S,210 

4,918 


9,710 

13,009 


£ 

171,676 

354,319 

10,134 13,051’ 22,785 

1 

245,010 280,985 

625,995 


No. 

of Deposita. 

Anioiftit of DepoailN. 

Intorcat. 

Cost of Ma¬ 
nagement. 

Euro- 

puiUis- 

Nil- 

tives. 

Total. 

Euto- 

poiUis. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Knro- 

pOUUB. 

Na- 

tivua. 

Total. 




I(s. 

Ur. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Rd. 

Rs. 

Ua 

3,678 

.5,331 

8,009 

8,15,900 

9,80,537 

17,96,527 

30,239 

37,3^2 

67,681 

9,698 

3,896, 5,779 

9,67.5 

8,81,958 

9,79,9*3 

18,61,000 

29,908 35,108 

65,016 

12,000 

^.03r> 

6,514 

10,510 

9,22,406 

12.85,426 

22.07,833 

32,203 

42,976 

76,237 

12,000 

4,138 

0,029 

10,707 

12,13,058 

18,60,486 

30,82,544 

36,24oj 54,717 

90,903 

12,000 

4,018. 8,151 

l^.OGO 

13,33,339 

23.('9,ar>2 

35,43,191 

45,500| 70,49* 

1,22,000 

12,000 


A plan for attaching a Savings Bank to every one of the 225 
Treasuries of India, is under cousideratioii. 
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The Money Order System- 

Money Order Offices were ostablishfed in Bengal in Novem¬ 
ber 18ti2, and proved so useful and profitable to the State that 
they were extended to all India in lSl37-(i8. No report of the 
working of the system in tlie other Provinces has yet appeared. 
In Bengal the transactions ^lavc been as follows. The number 
of offices there was 180, of which 114 were opened in 1867. 


Year. 

■ 

H 


Total number 
j of orders 

1 paid. 

Amount. 



lls. As. 

11s. As. 


Rs. eAs. 


12,187 

7,-1.3,908 14 

7,800 4 

11,110. 0,91,494 lUl 


28,032 

1.0,01,897 0 

17,959 4 

28,849 15,02,201 a 

J804-05 . 

37,187 

21,21,088 2 

25,507 7 

30,738 

21,16;275 0 

186,5-00. 

.39,145 

20,.')!»,.3I)3 15 

22,181 8 

,38,482 

20,80,714 13 

1800-07 . 

30,038 

19,49,939 14 

21,1,32 14 

30,543 

19,66,241 1 

1807-08 . 

44,228 

,20,00,071 2 

29,004 14 

54,354 

31,65,322 8 

Total tranaaclious 






during live and a 






half years 

197,4I7|1,11,02,809 5 

1,24,180 .3 200,0761,15,81,309 8 


CHAPTEll. X. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

Indian Taxation- 

The sources of the revenue, or taxation, of British India differ 
from those of all other countries, in two respects. Ofthegros.s 
revenue of 48J millions sterling in 18(17-68 nearly a fifth, or 
about 9 millions, was derived from the opium monopoly, that is, 
was paid by the Chinese ; and more than a half of the remainder, 
or about 20 millions, came from the land. The 153 Feudatory 
States, covering raefre than a third of all India and containing 
about a fourth of the whole population, pay nothing to the reve¬ 
nues of British India, except a sum of about three quarters of a 
million sterling of tribute from their Chiefs, and this is not suffi¬ 
cient to meet the cost of the ordinary political and administrative 
establishments required for these States. Omitting repayments, 
the opium revenue and miscellaneous receipts not of the nature 
of taxation, the 162J millions of British India without the Feu¬ 
datory States, paid in J 867-68 a gross revenue of ii34,294,167, 
or 4s. 6d. per head, as follows ;— 
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Net Receipts, 
deducting repaytnenls. 

Land 

• •• 

... J19,950,025 

Forest 


328,706 

Excise 


2,233,494 

(310,777 

Jucense-tax 


Customs 


2,510,219 

Silk 

.. • 

5,674.548 

btiuups 

. 1 . 

2,149,000 

1.UW and Justice 

. . . 

700,410 

Police 


230,988 



34,294,167 


Except in the case of British Burmah it is difficult accurate¬ 
ly to contrast the taxation per liead in each Province. In 
jiurniah alone there is a Capitation Tax, in addition’to other 
burdens, and this makes the Buriuesc the most heavily taxed of all 
our Kasteru subjects. But even their burden is trifling. No other 
civilised or semi-civilised country is so lightly taxed or receives 
so many advantages in return for'its revenue, all of which maybe 
said to be spent on the country except the dividends on the stock 
of the old East Indian Company, which will soon be paid off by a 
sinking fund. If the land revenue be considered not a tax but 
rent, then the taxation per head becomes reduced more than one- 
half. The rate of taxation per head in India ni.ay thus be contrasted 
with that in other countries. 


• 

Country. 

Year. 

Taxation per 
head. 

• 


X s. d. 

United States .... 

1866-67 

2 10 1 

G re-at Britain aud. 1 rclSlid 

18C7-G8 

2 6 3 

France 

1866 

1 19 1 

Italy ... 

1866 

1 8 3 

Prussia 

1867 

1 1 6 

Austria (German) ... ' 

1808 

19 1 

Russia 

1807 

18 11 

Norway 

1805-66 

12 1 

Sweden 

1805-00 

9 1 

Turkey 

1864 05 

8 3 

Switzerland 

1800 

6 1 

iudia... ... 

1867-68| 

4 6 
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Direct ami Indirect Taxation. 


Looking upon tlio Loud Kevonue as a tax. and not rent, we find 
the following result ;is to direct arid indirect taxes and inisccl- 
liinoou.s revuniie taking the account of the gi’Oss revenues, after 
deducting rc'])aynients,’as on page 820 :— 


Taxes. 

l)irt‘i:t. 

Tor 

cent. 

Indirect. 

Ter 

cent. 

MisccUaiie* 

' OU8. 

VZt 

cent. 

Land 

15), 950,025 






Furosb 

:>28,70(i 






Kxciso 

A Bscsaofl Taxes 

010,777 


2,233,494 




('UKtoms ... 



2,510,219 




Salt 



,0,074,548 




Stami>s ... 

JiUw and Justice 



2.149,000 


700,410 


I'olice 





230,988 


Mint 

J*ost Oflicc 



.599,024 


120,252 


TeJe^rnidi 

Marine 



21.5,034 


4.50',’888 


Kducation 

. . . ‘ 




73,787 


JiitercHt ... 





211,975 


Miscc'llaiioous 


“ 



1,082,300 


Army d«». 





742,712 


I'uhlic Wtirks do. 





550,100 


Ti'ilmto ... 





089,280 


Ojlium ... 



... 


8,923,530 



20,895,008 

434 

13,,(81,310 

27J 




It may be doubted if the Post Office and Telegraph revenues 
should not bo entered as “Miscellaneous.” India is in respect 
of the character of its ta.xati()u in the very opposite position to 
that held by the United Kingdom, the indirect taxation of whicli 
is 81 per cent, the direct 16 and the miscellaneous 3. A pro¬ 
minent feature of the light taxation of linlia is, that it is paid by 
the mass of the peasantry from land, salt and excise, amounting 
to about 28 millions sterling, while the non-agricultural and up¬ 
per classes pay some 5 millions from customs, assessed taxes, 
and stamps. 

Agriculture and the Land Revenue- 

The land rcv6nuc has risen from 17| millions in 18.5C-57 to 
about 20 millions in 1807-68 or 2j millions in 12 years, a peri¬ 
od during which there has been no addition of territory. It is 
raised on four systems, according to the different Provinces—fee- 
simple ; perpetual leases with fixed assessments ; periodical, chief¬ 
ly thirty j'ears’, leases with fluctuating assessments; and annual 
leases with assessments in some ca.ses fluctuating, in others 
practically fixed. 
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PREFACE. 


The object of this animal volume is to present a uniform statistical 
picture of India. The Editor desires to supply a work of reference on 
the administration of India, British and Feudatory, in which all im¬ 
portant facts may be found set forth in orderly array, foi; the use of 
officials and public writers no less than for the information of ordinary 
readers. Uniform results have'been arrived at, with considerable ac¬ 
curacy, in the case of almost eveiy branclf of the administration ex¬ 
cept that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. A Com¬ 
mittee, of which Sir George Cooper, Barh, Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, was President, has drawn up a series of uniform tables for the 
civil and criminal courts and police, and the fonns have been referred 
to the Provincial Governments for report. The Government of In¬ 
dia has issued uniform tables for the record of vital statistics among 
the civil population, and these are likely to come into use from the 
beginning of 1870. All previous statistics of Native births, deaths 
and marriages have been so imperfect as to be misleading, and they 
have been omitted in*this volume. The Government of India has 
also set apart Mr. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to superintend the preparation of Provincial Gazetteers on a 
uniform plan, to compile a Gazetteer of Beng^ and finally to prepare 
a Gazetteer of all India; The Calcutta Statistical Committee has sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India uniform tables for the Census 
which it is proposed to take in 1871, and a table for the enumeration 
of agricultural stock. Since last year the rough results of the census 
of the Punjab have appeared ; and while the last pages of this yolumo 
wei-e passing through the press the general results of the census of Oudh 
wore published. All the Provinces except Madras, Bombay and 



Bengal "haTe filled np the administrative tables drawn up by the Sta¬ 
tistical Committee. When these tables have been adopted by all the 
Provincial Governments, when the topographical survey of the 
Peudatory States is complete and a report on each is published an¬ 
nually, and when the statistical machinery ^ recently called into 
existence is perfected by the taking of a general census in 1871, 
more will be known of Indian administration and progress, and more 
accurately, than can be learned of any European State, 

The year ending 31st March 1868, to which chiefly this Volume 
refers, was not affected by any extraordinaiy causes. Peace pre¬ 
vailed. The revenue and trade of India continued to increase. Ma¬ 
terial and social progress of all kinds steadily advanced and the peo¬ 
ple were generally prosperous. 


Sebamfobe, 
25<A September, 1860. 
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(a.) The powerof purchasing the fee-simple of land was granted 
by Lord Canning in 1<SG(), in the case of waste lands and lands 
suitable for European settlers. Under his rules lauds have 
been taken ujj by Settlors in the tea districts of Assam and the 
Himalayas, and in Oudh, and bjkNativc^.s in the Central Provin¬ 
ces. But the monetary difticultitis which have prevailed since 
1805 have checked the demand. The purchase money is de¬ 
voted to the extinction of Debt. 

(h.) The system of a permanent settlement was first applied 
to Bengal i^od Bchar by Lord Cornwallis on 22nd March 1793, 
and it has been modified and uphedd by subsequent legislation 
in 1812, by Act X. of 1859 intended to define the relations 
of their tenants to the zemindars, and in 1869 by an Act 
transferring the trial of rent suits from the revenue to the 
ordinary civil courts. The system was soon after .extended 
to Benares, and in 1802 to the greater part of North Madras 
and a few portions of Boiitlj Madras. Tn all these cases the 
settlement w.as made not W'ith the Iiereditaiy cultivators or 
|)easa.nl-proprietors, but with z^ndudars who were either large 
landlords or had been collectors of the revenue under the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

(c.) The .system of thirty years’ lea.scs exists in Oris.sa, and 
in the North-Western Provinces (except Benares) Central 
Province.s, Ouvlli, Punjab and Boinbay^. On the ex]iiry of the 
settlement in cacii district, special commissioners and ofticers 
revise the assessment in every case and generally rai.'-e it 
so that the cultivating proprietor shall have half of the 1 * 0 !; as¬ 
sets, minus four or five per cent, as school, road and police cesses. 
It has been decided that wherever there is no prospect of the 
laud being iufiucnced by state irrigation works within the next 
twenty years, and where an estate ha.s 80 per cent, of its 
culturable land under cultivatio\), the assessment may bo per- 
maneully fixed. But there is little prospect that this will 
be done to .any gi eat extent, in the face of the large irrigation 
works recently projected or being carried ou*. 

(d.) The system of annual leases is confined to the greaterpartof 
Madras, to Assam and British Burmah. In the first the a.ssessment 
is practically, though not legally, fixed. In the two last it has 
been found difficult to induce the peasantry to accept leases 
for more than one year, fertile waste land being so abundant. 
In Madras the yearly settlement deals only with additions to 
ryots’ holdings, or fields abandoned, in order that such changes 
may be entered in the lea.se. It recognizes failures in the 
working of Covernmeut works of irrigation by foregoing the 

VoL. xm., I'Anra III. 4i IV. a S 
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The llyotwarry Settlement. 


dcmantl in such cases, and the opportunity is taken to deal 
witii various matters of village economy. But no ryot who is not 
concerned in any such business need attend the settlement, 
and noputta or lease is altered unless for such purposes. Nor is 
it renewed, unless in case of lo.s.'j or damage to tliedocumentitsolf. 
The land-tax in Madras is undergoing a general revision, to redress 
long standing inequalities ami to reduce exceptionally high rates 
on soils originally overtaxed, and the revised a.s.scssmcnt if not 
declared permanent will probably be fixed for thirty years. The 
laiicl is regarded as the property of the lyot subject to a co- 
jiropriclary interest on the t of Government; the ryot sells, 
niortg.igos and be((uca.ths at pleasure. This is believed by many 
to be the original land tenure from Cape Comorin to the Hima¬ 
layas. The theory is that the interest of the feudal nobility, 
great and small of all denominations, is the (unsigned i-ntcrcut of 
the soi'creig)i ,—not a true landlord’s interest in the European 
sense, though tlie po.sition, tin! hand of power, the oppor- 
tnnides of a disturbed state of .society, and the absence of a 
conqrlctc guardianship of the la.w, have gone far to tread down 
the true 2 Topriotor into a hereditary tenant. It was not tho 
soveieign or his nobles and gentry that found tenanis for the 
land, but the land and its pea.sant-jnojnietors that found mas¬ 
ters, as tho growth of society developed a sovereign, a nobility 
and .a class of largo landlords. The land-tax lakes half the net 
prolils of tho landholder i. e. one-fourih of the croj) in tho 
hands of fhe agiicultural classes. Where the asset is low and 
the i'oroign demand for jn oduce steady there are jiea.sants who 
will come down voluntarily with their contribution for an irriga¬ 
tion work or bridge, of tho need of which they have become 
sensible. 

Jjookod at roughly the twenty milKon.s sterling jdelded by 
tho land may be thus divided according to the system on which 
the revenue i.s raised 


Permanent Settlement 
'J’hii ty years’ „ 
Annual 


£ 

4,.500,000 

11,500,000 

4,(J00,00O 


Madras- 

The total amount of Band Ilevenue collections was £4,239,70.5. 
Tho area under cultivation increased by 353,280 acres or tw'o 
}x;r cent., but tho assessment thereon decreased by lls. 2,12,391. 
This was the result chief!of the want ©f rain. 



Statement slievnng the Cultivation in the several Districts of Madras in 18G7'68. 


Madras,- 
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Prices, Cotton and Cinelwna in JIadras, 


Prices of Grain, Salt and Cotton, for six years. 


Iteurs. 

< 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

o 

CO 

oo 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 



Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

nice, 2iid sort, per garce 

316 

352 

411 

431 

522 

383 

Paddy, do. <lo. 

li)7 

158 

189 

198 

242 

179 

ClioUun, j)er garce 

201 

214 

227 

260 

334 

214 

Uuiiiboo, do. 

173 

186 

209 

237 

296 

179 

P»gsy. ‘lo- 

175 

185 

210 

23] 

313 

212 

V cragoo, do. 

1.3!) 

132 

161 

164 

208 

158 

Wheat, do. 

■1 15 

553 

668 

700 

800 

616 

Salt, do. 

265 

272 

276 

272 

330 

291 

Cotton, per candy 

15!) 

270 

227 

151 

166 

124 


The Cultivation if Cotton for ten years. 


Y ears. 



-Area 

acres. 

1858-59 ... 

1859 60... 

1860 61 ... 

1861 62 ... 

1862- '63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864.65 ... 

186.5-66 ... 

1866- 67 (eleven months) 

1867- 68 ... 

3.86,52,512 
8,25.12,51 1 
7.88,22,027 
8.65,41,47] 
6,23,74,133 
7,24,90,886 
7,31,01,578 
12,00,31,216 
2,13,67,331 
4,70,26,932 

61,17.902 
95,97,135 
112,91,211 
170,40.215 
338,12,882 
447,18,1 12 
404,18,937 
484,16,348 
' 94,37789 
123,86,380 

10,41,818 

9,96,658 

10,60,558 

9,77,728 

13,62,438 

18.24,763 

17,42,078 

15,16,070 

13,75,425 

14,02,432 


Expci'imciits -were coiitiiuicd iu introducing exotic plants. 
Carolina padily Avasi successful in Salem, but the results were 
doubtful elsewhere. Ohio and Shiraz tobacco gave favourable 
results in the Godavery District. Carob beans, French houey- 
Bucklo, Pinus Maritima, and Indian Corn were also tried in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Presidency with varying success. The 
ycfir was somewhat unfavourable to Cinchona cultivation, 
owing to the comparative failure of the two monsoons. More 
than 100 cwt. of Cinchona seed Avere given away, a quantity 
capable of producing 2,000,000 plants. A new and valuable 
variety of C. Calisaya was introduced. The total number of 
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plants on 31.st March 1868, was 2,853,370 against 1,920,041 
in the ])revious year. Mr. Broughton obtained highly satis¬ 
factory results from the analysis of the diticrent species of barks. 
He was fortunate in di.scovei'ins, in districts near the Neil- 
ghori'ies, certain economic products of gicat importance in re¬ 
ference to the question of alkaloid jnaiuiraelure in India. 

S'lirvey .—Thirty acres of waste land were sold in Ganjam 
for Rs. 297, fifty-six on the Shevaro}" Hills for Ils. 135, and 307 
on the Neilghcrries for Rs. 5,898. The Revenue yottlement De¬ 
partment conducted field o^tcrations in Kurilool, Cnddapah, Go- 
davery, Ncllorc, and Kistn.a Districts. The settlement of Salem, 
and field operations in Kurnool wore completed. The cost was 
Rs. 2,35,703 in the year. The Survey in Kistna, Salem, and Ncl- 
loro, was completed. Revenue Survey o|ierations were carried on 
also in Coimbatore, (Ncilgliorry Hills.) Kurnool,Cnddapah,Tinne- 
Tolly, Madras, Ganjam, and Malabar (Wyiuiad.) The expenditure 
was Rs. 5,92,502. Tlie Tnaiu or rent free tenures (.lommission 
completed their work in Godavery, Kislna and Madras districts. 
The 2 >ermanent addition to the lujiiual iTacmue in the nine years 
during which the Commission has been at work is 9A lacs of Rs. 
while the total cost does not exceed 11 lacs. 

Bombay. 

The laud revenue of Bombay and Sindh amounted to 
£3,012,012, in 1807-08, of which £490,044 was paid by Sindh. 
'J'he summary settlement of Inams or rent-free grants resulted 
in a profit of £29,ii88. Sunnuds guaranteeing a perjnaneR>and 
unrestricted title were issued to all holders of Terminable Tnaius 
who had accepted the settlement, which is stated to have given 
general satisfaction. 

Cotton .—'The area •under cotton cultivation throughout the 
Presidency was about 3,741 acres in excess of the jimvious 
year. During 1807, 12,24,050 bales of cotton Avere export¬ 
ed from the Presidency, shewing an increase of 2,84,370j 
bales, as comyiared with the number exported during the pre¬ 
vious year. By the Cotton Frauds DejAartment a sum of Rs. 
2,42,243 was realized from fees and other sources showing 
an increase of Rs, 58,384 as com^Jared with tl»o receqjts of 
the preceding year. 'The expenditure, exclusive of advances 
for the purchase of seed in exiieriinents for the imj)rovement 
of the staple, amounted to Rs. 2,20,530, leaving a balance from 
the year’s receipts of Rs. 15,713. 'The fee levied :s 3 annas a 
bale. Forty cases of oflences against the Department were 
tried under the Cotton Frauds Act during the year, shewing an 
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increase of nine cases over the number tried in the preceding 
year. Four additional Steam Presses were licensed in Bombay; 
imddng a total of 135 Steam Presses, Tliere were 1033 steam 
gins at work. 

From the wdiolo of India tlic amount of cotton annually ex¬ 
ported direct to Europe arfd Obina is about 1,400,000 bales 
of-.4001bs. each. Mr. II. Itivett Carnac, Cotton Commissioner 
-for tlio Centfid Provinces and Borar, gives the following state¬ 
ment showing the cottou-growiiig tracts of India the export 
from each and the port of export: 



C»iiar.tity 

Fort. 

District. 

exjun’tod 


in Bali'S. 


llcvar. 



Oomraotec ... ••• f 

Alioto ... ... \ 

200,000 


Tlic ('iiitral 7’roviuuoa. 



..f " .. 

50,000 


Khandcsli. 

7 r.,ooo 


Piiuking with Jlinguiiglmt and tVmraotce 


(Juzurat. 



{Surat ... ... ••• J 

Broach ... ... ••• 5 

130,000 

1 Bombay. 

Dhollora, Cutcli, &c. 


t 

Dliollera 

325,000 

1 

The Deccan and -Nizani's Country. 

50,000 1 


JhiPHoe and Oomraotec ... ... 


Contra! India 

25,000; 


DUarwan 

170,000 


Saw-Ginned and Koonipla 

) 

Sindh. 

' 

KurracUcc. 

Sindh and Funjah Cotton 

• 40,000 

Tinnovclly. 


Tuticoriii. 

Tinncvelly ... 


(^)inll)atoro ... 

Madras. )• 

170,000 

Madras. 

AVeatern ... ... ... j 

Kortkern Cotton ... ... | 


Madras. 

Coconada ... ... .. J 


(.loconada. 

Ihmjah ... ^ 


rSVe Kurrachee. 

Xorth Weatorn Tro-f 3 ^^ ^ _ 
vmccs ... ( ® 

130,000 

Calcutta. 

Bengal, &c. ... } 

Sundries, meludiug«Burmab, &c. 

35,000 

Bumoge Ports. 

Bales 

1,400,000 



The highest rate of consumption in all Europe has been a 
little ailiove four millions of bales a year, or 78,000 bales a week. 
The average consumption is 3,800,000 bales a year or 73,000 a 
week. Looking at Great Britain alone, we have the following- 
result since the American war, 




1861. 18G2. 1803. 1804. 1865. 1806. 1867. 


Sources of Cotton Consumed hy Europe. 
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probably equal, and henceforth we must e.xpect America to instance India. The “ other kinds” 
entered in the table are supplied by Egypt and Brazil chiefly. ^ 

The Revenue Survey was at work in Tmnna., Eutnagherry, Khandesh, Alimednuggur, Bombay Island, 
Southern Maratha Country, Guzerat and Sindh. 
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Bengal. 

The Rent Roll .—Tlie following is the state rent-roll of Bengal, 
The figures for 18G6-C7 are for twelve months. 


Yeab. 

dumber of 
estates. 

Current 

Demand. 

1 otal 
fincliuliiig 
Arrear 
Demand. 

OQ 

1 

o 

V 

Eemisaions. 

Balances. 



lls. 

Its. 

ils. 

lls. 

Its. 

1852-53 ... 

182,540 

3,CS,35,073 

4,05,43,577 

.3,01,02,.554 

5,00,200 

38,80,763 

1857-58 

182,153 

3,07,21,2804,00,73,051 

.3,05,31,028 

2,77,102 

32,57,801 

1802-63 ... 

10,3,472 

3,71,80,1.354,05,27,140 

.3,71,1.5,827 

1,80,1.58 

32,72,101 

1800-07 '... 

228,081 

3,78,80,8003,07,81,402 

.3,04,58,020 

1,27,332 

sXbO. 131 

1807-08 

220,14( 

.t,70,00,042|4,12,51,405 

3,72,10,624 

08, .544 

30,42,327 


The nutnher of estates rodeoTned up to the clo.so of the year 
was 15,243, paying a revenue of Rs. 8,317-1-1 ; the value paid 
for rcdotnpticni ainouiiLed to .Rs. 90,1 L7-5-1. The rate of re¬ 
demption is 20 ycav.s’ purchase. The sum of £1,078,192 had. 
heen realised, up to the end of 1807-68, by the sale of pro¬ 
prietary rights in 4,900 whole and 314 shares of estates 
consisting of 954,073 acres yielding an annual revenue of 
£135,<'08 and with a Governinent deiiuind of £114,547. Tlie 
nunibcr of whole estates remaining for sale wa.s 1,830, and of 
shares 37 ; the price expected from the former being Rs, 
51,14,000, and from the latter about Rs. 2,70,000. 

ITustc Lands .—The number of grants made under the old 
rules up to the end of the year was 573, with an area of 
1,208,003 acres, tlie present revenue received from them being 
Rs. 32,155, and the eventual maximum revenue Rs. 4,02,014. 
The number of these’grants redeemed up to the end of the year 
was 98, with an area of 240,070 acres, for which the price of 
commutation already paid amounted to Rs. 2,79,592, and the 
unpaid balance to Rs. 3,40,135. The sales of waste lands dur¬ 
ing the year were very few, the number of lots sold being 3 onl^'', 
with an area of 1,518 acres, the price already paid for which 
amounted to Rs. 2,183, while the balance remaining unpaid was 
Rs. 1,614. The total number of lots sold up to the close of the 
year was 398, having an area of 370,710 acres, the price already 
paid for which amounted to Rs. 7,93,933, and the price remain- 
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ing to be paid to Rs. 7,11,702. Tlie number of acres relinquish¬ 
ed was 72,806 and sold aud subsecjuently relinquished 274,541. 
The number of cultivation leases taken up under the ordinary 
settlement rales of the several districts up to the end of the jmar 
was 826, wif.h an area of 124,8^ acres, of which tlie present in¬ 
come was Rs. 67,310 and the (eventual maximum inc<»fne Rs. 
1,I5,!)55. The waste land rules were considerably modified in, 
favour of settlers. There were 722 estates sold for arrears ; of 
these 417 e.states were”.sold in Burdwnn, Chittagong and Sylhet, 
bearing a. Government demand of Rs. 9,638, and they fetched 
Rs. 1,40,741 or upwards of fifteen times the revenue. 

The Rent Latvs.- —The number of stilts instituted was 90,928 
against 107,047 in the preceding year. Of the former 79,716 
were suits for arrears of rent, 8,041 for leases, 3,549 for arrears 
HU® •pectinent, 1,417 for distraint, 968 for illegal exaction, and 
690 for abatement. 

Settlement of Assam and 8onthalist,an. —The annual assess¬ 
ment rates were raised to Re. 1 for garden land, 10 annas 
for low rice land and 8 annas for dry weather crop lands, per 
be.egah. The peasantry objected to a ten j'ears’ scttleitient as 
they frequently change their land.s. The land-tax is collected 
by monsahdare who receive a Commission of 1.5 per cent. 
As the last settlement of the Damin-i-koh in the Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs was to expire on the 30th April 1868, fi re-settlemont 
of the country for 0 years was authorized based geneiiiHy on 
the number of ploughs in each village. 

The Revemie Survey completed 6,519 square miles, at an 
average cost of Rs. q7-l each, in Assam, Cachar and Northern 
Bengal. 

Tea Cultivation. —In Assam tea planting found occupation 
for 171 Europeans and above 35,000 native workmen. The 
average yield from each acre was 90 lbs.* or one-fourth only 
of what it has been estimated to be capable of prodpeing. The 
value of the tea manufactured is roughly estimated by the 
Commissioner at £400,000. No garden worth keeping up was 
abandoned. In Cachar there wore 182 grants of 280,678 acres, of 
which 27,550 were under cultivation which produced 3,163,3101bs. 
The money drawn from the Cachar Treasury during the 
year, for tea cultivation, was Rs. 19,69,073. In Sylhet the 
quantity of land held by the planters was about 29,000 acres, 
of which about 21,400 acres were Government waste lands, the 
rest being held from zemindars or on ordinary cultivation leasc.s. 

VoL. XIII., Pints HI. t IV. ST 
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North- IFestern I’roviacis — lleut-Roll. 


The outturn is estimated nt 173,000lbs. In Darjeeling there 
were 40 gardens with 10,656 acres under cultivation yielding 
586,640lbs. There were a few gardens in Dacca and Chittagong. 
In Chota Nagpore there were 5 plantations with 931 acre.s under 
cultivation yielding 33,000ll)S. Excellent coffee was grown at 
LohaiJugga. The aggregate (piantity of tea exported from Cal¬ 
cutta during the year was 8,789,344 lbs., against 7,155,232 Ib.s. 

Cinclionci Cultivaliou.-^TUa cultivation of Cinchona at Dar¬ 
jeeling has been attended with the most successful results. The 
area of ground planted with Cinchonas on the 31st March mea¬ 
sured about 350 acres. There were 429,192 in permanent planta¬ 
tion and 1,558,878 plants, cuttings and seedlings. The number of 
Cinchona plants j) 0 ssessed by jnivate companies and individuals 
in Daijeeling is e.stimated at nearly six hundred thousand, the 
area planted being about 170 acre.s. The Darjeeling Cinchona 
Association alone embraced 120 acres, and contained probably 
600,000 plants. 

Cattle disca,scs of a severe typo broke out during the year 
in DiuTuug in A.ssam, and Nuddea. The goatee, or cattle 
small-pox, occurs in thi.s part of India epidemically, and is very 
fatal and highly contagious. 

The Botaniml Gardens. —l^ie arrangement of plants accord¬ 
ing to their natural orders was coni])leted during the year by the 
planting of the order Rub'iacew. The Cyclone of l.st November 
1867 destroyed 757 trees, while the Cyclone of 1864 blew down 
1010. The ipecacuanha 2 )Iants continued to thrive. 


North-Western Provinces. 
lletd Roll. 


Nature of Settlement. 

A rea in 
miles. 

Annual Ke- 
veuue as¬ 
sessed. 

Settled in perpetuity, 

Settled foi 30 j'eurs or upwards. 

Settled for 10 yeai’s or under 30, 

Settled uuder 10 years, 

Settlement in progress, ... 

1.3,320 

58,175 

5,938 

799 

5,458 

its. 

50,42,013 

2,88,90,908 

10,24.810 

1,07,708 

30,95,007 

Total, 

83,090 

394,21,772 

Settlement previously made, including full re¬ 
cord of rights. 

Ditto, without such records, ... .... 

Summary, } 

24,873 

342 

1,452 

99,80,876 

4,84,350 

2,30,846 
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The harvest was good, 'i'he demand for the 3 ’oar on account 
of Land Revenue was :£3,915,747, showing an excess of Es. 
83,000 over ]a.st year. The collections amounted to Es. 
388,38,800. The number of summonses, issued for the rea¬ 
lization of the Land Eeven*ic, decreased from 106,732 to 
95,.598; while of the severer prgcesso.s, only 1 .sale, 3 lKrm.s, 5 
transfers, and 2 sequestrations of estates took place during tho 
year;—a convincing proof, of the general prosjierity of the a.gri- 
cultural community, and of the moderation of the Government 
dem.and. The rent suits fell from 64,935 in 1865-06 to 51,004, 
owing chiefly to tho enhanced Stamp duty. There were 34,004 
transfers of lauded proi)erty against 35,278 in the previous 
year. 


SeUlement and Survey .—Tho new Settlement had,becn com¬ 
pleted and was in progress in the following districts;— 


Cmnphded. 

1. —OoriicUporo. 

2. —liustee. 

3. —Jhansio. 

4. —(Jiirliwal. 

5. — IJelir.a. 

(i. —Saliarnnpnroj 

7. —Moziiti'eniiigger. 

8. —Booluiidshukur. 


In Progress. 


1..—Kuni.aon. • 

2. —Bijuiiur. 

3. —Binlaoii. 

4. —Shall j elianjiore. 
.').--Moorat. 

6. —Etah. 

7. —Furruckabad. 

8. —Jalouu. 


9. —Lullntporo. 

10.—Bareilly, with Phili 
lihheet. ■ 

J J. —A llahabad. 

12. —Allygurh. 

13. —Azimgiirhi 
1.4. —.Vlynpoory. 

15.—Ajmore. 


Settlement operations were about to commence in EtiwaK;, 
Cawnporeand Idonidabad. Theinstrnction.s of H. M.’sGoverninent 
for the conclusion of a permanent settlement of tho land reveuno 
in all estates, the resources of which are sufficiently developed, 
are being carefully fultended to. The condition which excludes 
eslates in which there is room for future ywissible improvement 
from irrigation, resting as it does on contingencies of an uncer¬ 
tain nature, it is often difficult to apply satisfactorily, and tho 
rules in this respect will occasion materi.al delay in tho comple¬ 
tion and report of the settlement of the canal districts. But 
nothing shall be wanting on the yiart of the Government. Tho 
expenditure for settlement establishments was Es. 6,36,182. The 
re-survey of the North-Western Provinces commenced in Octo¬ 
ber 1866. Its immediate object is to supply detailed village 
maps for those districts of which the detailed surveys were lost, 
in 1857 
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North- Western Provinces. 



Dohra Doon 
Sahaniiiporo 
Mozuircmugser 
Meornt. 

Bulluiiilahuliur 
Allygurli ... 
Ivumaon ... 
(Jnrhwal ... 
Bijuour 
VIoradabad 
Budaciu 
Bareilly ... 
Shajoliauporo 
I’unai 
Muttra 
.Agra 

Kurruckabad 

ilyiip/wy... 

Ktawali 

Ktali 

•laloiin 

.Tliansio 

Lnllutporo,., 

tlavviiiioro ... 

I’uttuliporo 

Bauilab 

Allakabad .. 

Humeerporo 

.louiiporc ... 

(ioruekiKire 
[Bustec 
Aziingiirh ... 
Mirzapore... 
Benares 
Uhazcpoie... 

A juiere 


8,50.') 

8^1,485 

184,988 

277,:i.)0 

3(i,04U 

(iJ,470 


21,9.);} 
77,57.3 
157,035 
299,990 
2S;}.5:}0 
409,‘200 


.35,832 
62 J, .382 
:}07,09ii 
453,094 
4;").5,821 
37.3,901 
252,800 
100,720 
641,850 


4,409 824,971 
84,885 '2.')9,777 708,203 

... 34.3,934 344,549 


17..3.')2 315,190 400,1.5.3 
2,311 431,85.) 374,97() 

23,047 255,442 337,190 


154,737 

210,188 

12,740 

22,105 

24,370 

359,017 

234,100 


307,407 
355,277 
590, .323 
390,474 
219.478 
430,030 
304,592 


345,574 

10,005 

501,1.35 

907,272 

730,904 

790,297 

198,823 

238,971 


644,594 

742,087 

34,328 

084,237 

325,04.3 

10,050 

614,0.58 

202,818 


00,749 

252,800 


60,.350 

781.440 
049,719 

1,031,040 

77.5,991 

904,043 

252.800 
109,0.85 
574,808 
800,930 

829.440 
1,112,925 

688,483 
89, .307 
738.095 
809.142 

610.279 
503,008 
547,840 
507,099 
603,009 

412.800 
24;}, 854 
834,032 
5.38,752 
889,000i 
990,218 
754,052 
595,403 

1,.591,509 
1,0.50,007 
812,347 
8i;},481 
441,789 
923,224 

161.280 


24,177,161 727,328 


295,080 











































Cultivation and Assessment. 


Assessed Area in Acres. 


cultivated. 



Rate per acre on ^tali 
area of settlement. { 
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NoHli-Weafern Provinces-. 


Cvtt<jn .—The cstimated out-turn of the cotton crops in tlie 
districts of the North-Western Provinces during 1867-68, was 
only 7,27,46!) niauuds of cleaned cotton, against 10,38,1 SO ia 
1(866-67. Tlie large decrease was occasioned mainly hy the fall 
in tlie market price. -There was an increased demand for Eng¬ 
lish co'itou goods from tlieir low price, and the demand for coirn- 
try cotton stuffs proportionately deereased. In some districts, 
complaints were made of the injury done to English longcloth by 
the slaizo used in its manufacture. 

Tea. —'I’he more important of the Uovernmeut Tea Planta- 
,ions had ])assed into the hands of purchasers. The two small 
.■states in Eumaon which still remained under Government con- 
,rol yielded 21,-188 lbs. The whole of the tea plantations in the 
llimalay.'is suffered from rvant of water. Native merchants from 
.'abul and elsewhere purchased green teas largely for export. 

The Botanical Qanhnis, at 8ahiirunporc, yielded for distribu- 
ion 33,953 Eruit-trees, 12,4o7 Flowering shrubs and timber 
trees, and 917 parcels of seeds. 'J'he camphor, CJhineso varnish,, 
aid sweet-chesnut trees, arc growing ra.pidl^^ The tallow tree 
lias been largely planted at Chandunwulla, in Debra Doon. A 
number of olive plants received through Dr. Forbes Watson are 
jmtgressing witisfactorily, and the hemp plants imported ton 
yeai-s ago from China now seed freely ; while at Chijourec, three 
mily;s,from Mussoorie, the funereal cypress and the Criplmneria 
Japonica are also now' yielding seeds abundantly. Russian flax 
was cultivated on a limited scale, to meet the demand forsccils. 
Several i)arties commenced the cultivation of the China grass- 
cloth ]dant in the Doon, for its fibre. A collection of upAvards 
of six hundred vines was forw arded from Fi'ance, by' order of the 
Secretary of Stale for India, and reached the Gardens in excel¬ 
lent order. Cinchona cultivation at Chauduuwalla, in the Doon 
advances slowly. ^ 

Vahie and dwtrilndion of A gricnitural 2 -)roduce .—Attempts 
are made annually to estimate the value of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce of each district and the share which falls to the peasant, 
tlie landlord and the State, Mr. W. A. Forbes reports from 
Meerut. 



Value atul Distrihutioa of Produce. 301 


■Cultivated 
Area in 
Acres. 

Amount of 
Produce in 
Muunds of 
80 lbs. 

Value of 

Pi od lice 
in Iviipocs. 

Share of 
Govern¬ 
ment 
(juinyia.) 

Sliare of 
Jaiiidlord 
(rent.) 

Share of 
Culuvator. 




D 




Mr. R. G. Currie sends from Saljarutipore a .statiuncnt pi’c- 
pared witli tlio greatest care and accuracy j'roin tLe actual 
amount of land under eacb sc])arate kind of crop in tlic year 
1274 Fuslec (1807-08), bj' tlie aid of produce averages, adajtted 
to the particular villages or set of villages, with rel'erenco to that 
3 'ear’s harvest and the prices current, iloney-rents obtain almost 
tiuiversally throughout the entire district, and where money- 
rents arc not the cu.stom, the p:u’m£*nt is chiefly by ajepraise- 
meut, and not in kind. The produco*averages ap[)lied to the 
areas of the different crops agree with those ordinarily recognis¬ 
ed by the people themselves, and not those; extraordiuajy results 
of j-troduce per aci'e a hmjnh which are obtained by acl.ual e.\- 
periment on small areas by cutting, carrying, and weighing care¬ 
fully, without loss of a single grain. The share of the cultiva,- 
tors includes all tlie expenses of cultivation, and does not pre¬ 
tend to be a representation of their profits; but is the difference 
between merely thp actual rent paid by them to their latwll *rds 
and the cstimalud value of produce. The cjther estimate for 
the entire district at the end of the statement, shows the relative 
])roportion of the distribution of the nedf value of the prodiu-e 
after deducting one-fotirth, or 2d per cent., from the gross value, 
as the expenses of cultivation, by which it will be seen that the 
percentage of nett produce falling to the share of the cultivator 
is rather under OBJ, whilst the remaining 31| per cent, is thus 
distributed,— viz., profits of zemindars rather over 10 J percent., 
and Government revenue, including cesses for Hoad Fund, &c., 
just under 15 per cent. There are, however, Rs. 23,748 more to 
be credited to the zemindars, over and above 10 J per cent., of 
the nett produce, for sayer collections which have been omitted 
from all the previous accounts. The statement cannot fail to 
confirm the general oiiinion regarding this district, that the 





jtimma of the settlement just expired was very moderate and is now light, and that there is consid¬ 
erable room for enhancement of rent on tl’e cultivators, as well as judicious increase of the Government 
revenue, without any undue pressure upon either the cultivators or proprietors. 


3C2 


North- Ifesiern Provinces, 













Thf I'inijiih ]tcu)- lidU, C/vyw </)<</ ]] lujes. 
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The Punjab- . 

The liirid levonue tleinuml whk Xl,95(i,G81 aud the collections 
£1,944,979. The hilluwing is the rent-roll :—____ 


* 

Area in .Annual re- 

Nitlure of Hctlleuieut. 

miles. 

venue 

• 



Settled in ••• * •• 

17t 

lU. 

1,39,23(1 

,, f.-r :i 0 yc;iv« and npwtird.s 

20.710 


„ ft/rlo ycar.-i andiuidci 'JO 

40,100 

93.37.017 

,, inidex- 10 years 

}x,:m 

•J8 06,70H 

„ in I)r«»giess 

lo,;ioo 

9,07,162 

Tol.d 

»5.70H 

3,17,U(i,3rj7 

SetUcniciit. previously niatic inclndiny full rocortl td right.-’ 

2H,18li 

71.22.152 

]>o. without such rot-' rd 

2o,bi:{ 

73,.j3,62.'> 


Ituriiig lt>G7-t>8, 97,52,IG.5 ii,er(.^s ot land were under cnltivation 
for si>rino ero]>s, aud 92,50,245 acres for aiitnivin crops. Of tJie 
spring erop.s upwards of 50 per cent wa.s wheat, and 30 percent 
other food grains; 4 per cent consi.sted of oil seeds, auH less tha,u 
2 per cent of vegetahle.s ; 7G,GCG acres wre under tobacco, JG,872 
under y>o]>iiy cidtivatiun for»opinm, and 5,lt>7 under fni-. Of 
the autiuuu crop.s about N [an-cent was rice ; about 7 yier cent 
other food grains; aboul- 1- per ci'iil wa-s sugar-cane; helwoen S 
and 9 yier cent cotton; G7.54G acres were under 7n(//V/o, and 
188,()7I acres under oil seed.s., t'o//o//, is la,rgely grown in al¬ 
most e.vr-ry district; tie. yninciyially in the districts of 

the Anirit-ar and Jalandhur Itivisions. /inJifjo is |)ro<lnced in 
large (pianlilie.s only in the districts of hlnltan, JMozallkrgnrli. 
and Di'ia Jsinail Klitin. T(‘i( is conlined to the Kangra district, 
Avhere its cullivation is ca,rricd on chielly bv Knrojiean .‘iet;4ers 
or managers of eStates owned by joint-sl.ock conijianies. 'I'lio 
number of estates managed In' Kuroyieans was 2G, and tho 
out-turn of tea was, in J8G()-07, 18<),<)<»0 lbs. 'J’he Kaii''-r;i. 
teas lind a, good l^ieal market, both among Tsbitivcs and 
Europeans; llii'y are siipjdied to tin; ('ominissariat, aud some 
havo found their way to the hlnglish inaikels ; and there is a. 
prospect of a new market for the teas in Yarkand, to whieli 
yilacc consignineiils of tea were, for the Gist time, ilospatclied 
this year. 'J’he exyieiimenlal Cindiona iifantation at Jlawarna 
gave promise of success. 'I'he rates for skilled labour Viirv from 4 
to 1.2 annas (Gi./. to 1«. Go!.,) jwr diviii; mason.s and earjienters 
l)(;ing usually the best paid, 'flic rates of unskilled labour range 
from 2 aumis (Sol) to 5 annas {7Id) -per diem. There has been 
a considerable vise in rates in places affected by the railway and 
other public woi-ks, and labour in any shape commands bifilier 
remtineration than formerly ; but as prices of the necessaries of 
life ha \0 1 Icon iii e\cn a hi^j^hci lat.io, owing chiefly to the in¬ 
creased facilities for export, it may be iloubted whether tlic po¬ 
sition of the unskilled labouring classes has materially improved. 

VoL. XIII,, Taiiis III. i IV. " u 
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The Vmqah. 


^iaiemeni of Purveyed and Assessed 


District. 


Delhi 

(iiirgaon 

(iaruaul 

iiisHar 

Dolitak 

Sirsa 

Aiiihala 

liU«Uaua 

Simla 

Jullunilhur . 

H<>sliiari>ore . 

Kau^jra 

Amritsar 

SylKotiT 

(jliinlasi>ore . 

Lalioro 

Fcrozei)ore . 

Uujeraiiwala. 

Uawal Diudi . 

JUeluin 

Uujerat 

Slialiporo 

Multau 

JUuiig 

Montgomery. 
Muzulfurgurh 
p. I. Khan . 
1). G. K.Uau . 
Jiuanoo 
Peshawar 
Kohat - . 
Hazara 


Total . 


Cultivated. 

1 

Unculti- 

Irrig 

1 ' 
{4 

. 

01 99 

“ % 

ated. 

.9 

42 * 

rt 13 
b: 3 

PQ 

1o 

1 

9 

u 

ei 

O 

Grazing lands. 

di 

1 

6 

i,i6,Gns 

81,257 

3,07,600 

5,0.8,64.5 

1,50,174 

12,014 

2,109 

40,]7(. 


0,70,47.5 


1,11,.507 


1,V!.373 

4,30,638 

6,52,008 

1 4,()'J() r),t)3,487 

58,2(3 

22,273 

12,00,773 

13,50.310 

44,517 

, 7,43,515 

1,2.5,518 

10,533 

7,02,372 

0,07,423 

5,007 

■ 1,51,887 


03.110 

7,99.823 

8,02,033 


9,67,217 

3, .528 

02,8li;. 

8,50.701 



2,77,3.80 



0,00,878 

7,14,0.8oi 

21.310 

69,900 


5,4311 

•1,090 


1,200 

5(9,1 


1,04.102 

4,32,740 

.5.90,0.3.5 


49,302 


\H,iKir, 

7,33,072 

7.r>i,7os 


63,-128 


1,4.5,002 

4,12,140 

,5. .57,742 


71,613 

1,00,702 

1.7.5,018 

0,40,031 

0.23.011 

.5,275 

1,77,783 


3,04,227 

4,2.5,4 10 

8,10,003 

2,07,716 

75,3(i9 

20,001 

.51,481 

r),^h'>,87»> 

6,14,143 

4,531 

.55,793 

53,405 

,3,0.3,830 

5.57.882 

10,0.5,177 

2,70,1)30 

7, .36,011 


70,120 

10,-4.5,032 

11,21,152 

2,53,418 

2,33,166 


4,91,407 

1,09,172 

6,110,000 


7,62,784 


16,042 

S),4(),SiUi 

9.57,408 


2,70,408 


71,100 

6.92,385 

7, (->3.845 

1,51,885 

2,58,823 


1,00,121 

4,-47,927 

6,14,048 

40,075 

3,52,288 


2.52,800 

1,70,880 

4,2-3,080 

1 

20,79.360 

3,03,627 

2,02,123 

1,18,084 

l),24,‘^34 

ioMi 

!► 7,1.5,441 


1,75.108 

05.642 

2,40,7.50 

15,08,654 

9,8.5,413 

60.40.5, 

• 1,58,700 

3,13,045 

5,38.240 


6,04,160 

1,82,5801 

1,00,384 

11,020 

3,63,889 

2,82,537 

1,39,235 


4,28.004 

1,13,309 

6,41,913 

3,64,804 

13,29,796 

80,702 

00,308 

02, .540 

2,33,730 


7,71,212 


1.90,145 

2,51,.374 

4,50,519 

4,14,607 

58,562 


2,40,144 

4,.50,001 

7,0.5,805 


2,19,155 


. 40,108 

1,20,792 

1,60,900 

1,32,510 

25,430 

... 

32;090 

1,78,691 

2,11,381 

... 

6,813 

12,22,955 

40,24,083 

! 

1,48,10,697 

2,07,57,785 

1 ! 

38,88,9231,29,41,817 

i 





Ctddration aaJ Assessoi-rat. 


nr»5 


Area in Aercs oj the Pan)ah hi 1807 - 68 . 


vatc'il. 

Total area assessed. i 

i 


Assessment. 



o 

-M 

W 

55 

0) 

3 

« 

s 

•4-> 

3 

0 

s 

Ui' 

Total. 

. 

Gross Aiuonnt, 

1 

liate per acre on cul¬ 
tivation. 


Hate per acre on cul- 
turable land. 

Hate j>er acre on total 
area of settlement. 
i 




liS. 




• 

1 






lla. A.7> 

Ills. A. 1> 

iHs. A. P. 

1,08.(!2; 

2,70,841 


9,I7,87( 

1 

12 j( 

1 

5 « 

1 

2 8 

2,(»2.17( 

3,13,08; 

1 12,9(», r78 

1 1.19,.514 

1 

2 4 

1 

0 ( 

0 

13 10 

2,S2,li9( 

8, .52,20.7 

15.(,.7,171 

8.78,(ijjr 

1 

5 0 

0 

1) ( 

0 

9 4 

1,27,0)7 

9,1.5,10! 

' 22,()r).42S 

• 4,;!l,l5! 

0 

5 1 

0 

3 4 

0 

3 0 

],02,4,SS 

2,69,4.32 

11,00, .8,7.7 

!i,0.5,4.5; 

0 

17 1 1 

0 

1.3 8 

0 

12 5 

1, (!;!,'»14 

1,13,191 

19,94,124 

1,82,249 

0 

3 .f- 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 7 

4,,'!1.4)(i 

7,28.790 

10,81,82.7 

, 13,00.92.7 

1 

5 9 

1 

0 10 

0 

12 4 

C0,S(>7 

1,55.107 

7^7 

9,0.3.213 

1 

.5 7 

1 

3 8 

1 

1 9 

20;') 

1,914 

11,4;34 

14,109 

1 

7 S 

1 

4 1 

1 

3 9 

2,00,8,72 

2,5G, It^*! 

8,6;3,0!t2 

12,91,1.31 

2 

2 7 

1 

15 11 

1 

8 2 

r>,L>(),j 10 

5.83,638 

13, o5.2‘lG 

13.09,412 

I 

13 2 

1 

10 10 

1 

0 4 

11,70,002 

12,61,116 

18,08,877 

8,1,5,0,39 

1 

7 4 

1 

4 9 

0 

7 2 

),U0,5',0 

3,79..577 

13,0.3,188 

12,73,029 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 5 

0 

15 8 

],r>i,,or)i 

4,3-t.400 

12,74,1.33 

12,10,737 

1 

7 8 

1 

5 9 

.4) 

is 0 

1,82,700 

2,44,096 

8,78,642 

9,1,7,871 

1 

7 10 

1 

5 10 

J 

1 0 

2,9S,4;!7 

].3.1l,378 

2-3,19, .57.7 

.5.7,8,3.30 

0 

9 2 

0 

5 4 

0 

4 0 

1,1.5,2.70 

0,01„S24 

17,22,970 

.5,91,200 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 7 

.■i,.‘i0.828 

10,99,007 

17.00,270 

5,01,131 

0 

14 11 

0 

0 7 

0 

5 3 

27,.7U,I01 

30,20,709 

;(9,78,007 

7,31.744 

0 

J- 2 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 11 

13,27,. 73.7 

17,38,447 

27,02.29(» 

0,19,027 

0 

1211 

0 

9 8 

b 

3 11 

1,30,770 

5,2b, ().*».*} 

11,42,081 

0,-18,817 

1 

011 

0 

10 10, 

0 

9 1 

.5,03,080 

2.5,83,040 

.30,00,721! 

3,92,711 

0 

14 10 

0 

2 6; 

0 

2 1 

24.22,200 

31,39,774 

37,04,1,38 

5,20,540 

0 

13 6 

f) 

0 4' 

0 

2 3 

9,20,880 

.34,14,973 

.30,.5.7,703 

2,81,<Ki8 

1 

2 9 

0 

3 9; 

0 

1 3 

24,20,880 

.30,31,040 

3.5.09,280 

.3,23.734 

(k 

9 7 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 6 

11,48,516 

1.5,70,287 

19,34,170 

5,12,214 

1 

0 6 

1 

0 3 

0 

4 3 

23,05,227 

39 99,887 

45,41,800 

.3,03,981 

0 10 9 

0 

3 1 

0 

1 3 

4,79,390 

12,.50,002 

14,84,332 

3,31,175 

1 

6 8 

0 

6 3 

0 

3 7 

10,92,493 

15,65,002 

20,10,181 

4,00,004 

0 

14 .5 

0 

12 9 

0 

3 0 

3,09,614 

6,28,609 

12,34,474 

7,80,193 

1 

1 10 

0 

13 8 

0 11 7 

14,97,760 

16,55,700 

18,10,000 

1,75,409 

1 

1 el 

0 

15 0 

0 

1 7 

17.01,804 

17,08,019 

.19,20,000 

2,13,101 

1 

0 2| 

0 

15 8 

0 

1 9 



Hi 

17,00,357 

1 

0 9 

0 

10 4 

0 

5 8 


2 u a 


3CC 


ihr'Ui — lit f if-lit ill. 



SettleraeDt duringDetailed ...| 1,458 9,08.8-8 < 














Stnwffd and Asifies^nl area in acrf. 
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Oiiilli - irii.i/c Tands. Teavres. 


Tlio fiillowing sliou> 
inont,:— 


tlie fen II res held directly from Ooveim- 


Naluro of Tcnuvo. 


S 

9 o 


Great Zftiiiiul iiic8 


Al-l CM. 

Acres. 

Km. 

Ks.A.r 

Rm.A. 

V. 

iiioie tJiuii Km. riO,<JiKt ii’e 




i 




1 



V«MlllO. 








1 



Kniler law of priuierro 








1 



Jiiturc 

1 22 

22.WO.n$>9 

1,0.3,681 

1 1.12 630 

1 

1 


1 

3 

6 

Uibler or'Himrv law 

i ;i2 


lO.liH) 

! 1,2.3,113 

1 

14 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Zfiniinlarii'K paying, 
liioi'e than Km O.OOb' lie 








1 



vemus. 











llijtlerluw (.f priiiingeni 











lUfO 

2ir. 

2fi.l7.r»n2 

11,710 

10,0(51 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

8 

Uimur fntliniiry law 
SniuU Zomiialarii's .ilhoi 

11.•> 

I2.h7,l27 

lo,9:u 

16,761 

I 

13 

1 

1 

7) 

8 

tli/iii tliu.Me'of eultivai jiijr 
cnnmniultioM 

1,(587) 

irj,77.2 9 

9,300 

1,215 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

rrajnietuiy ctill ivaUiijg 

coinmiuiities liayintj lu 











common 

2.7:v 

24,7)1 ,3:J7 

R,956 

900 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 


Proprietary cnlUvaloiM 









2 )ayin^ W‘]i:irately, in 
clmlino' all small okI.iIcm 


-■ 









payinj^loMM tliun !Im. Ion 

M'Z 

1,48,264 

4-33 

350 

0 14 

6 

0 

34 

6 

lloliloiM uf revenue free 










tenures. 

In pcrpotullj*’ and foi* life 

7(57 

2.40,69S 

313 








Laiidh-'lderM who have re- 
dotnuod tlio ruvonim 
rillehaMciM of waste liUid. 

21 

3,948 

188 








Gi»ntyt^ 

70 


1,329 








I’urehascrM 

(>S 

47.092 

1 

827 








Total 

0,0C4 

l,0!),4l,“S7 I 

1,804 


,..i .1 


The report emlunoes the year ending-SOtli September ]8(i7. 
Tlio hind revenue, demand amounted to £1,101,3^5^ -'md the col¬ 
lections to £1,144,105. There ivcic 25,228 summary rent suits 
against 81,319 the previous jmar. There were 4,850 regular 
revenue suits. The, Revenue Survey surveyed 2,180 s(piare 
miles and the Field Survey, 2,208,872 acres at a cost of Rs 48-1 
per 1,000 acro.s.. 

Wa^te Lands .—There were 10 grants sold during the year, of 
29,210 acre.s, and yielded Rs. 1,82,553. The acres sold in pre¬ 
vious years numbered 760,114 yielding Rs. 8,92,067. The gran¬ 
tees by no means found their speculation as profitable as they 
expected. There is great difficulty in getting people to settle 
owing to the unhealthiucss of some of the grants. Where 
settling has been attempted by Europeans on a considerable 
scale, it has been attended with considerable loss of life and the 
abandonment of the lands by the people. The natives, who j^ve 
attempted it on a much smaller scale, have been more succeaRl. 
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The Ceuh'td Pt’acuweft — lieat Utill. 


Tlie Stock is tliiis given :— 

('ows auil biillocka ... 3,770,8(i2 Pigs ... ... ... 314,24<? 

Horaua ... ... I'l.O)!) Carts... ... ... 81,402 

Iconics ... ... 0^,400 Ploughs ... ... 958,7110 

Donkeys ... ... 34,838 lioats... ... ... 1,504 

fslift ,'1 and Ooats '890,518 ' 

In tlie" tif'tccn ycar.s IVoin tin*; nnnc.vation of Oiidli to Septomboi’ 
18(1,S, the liuul-l.'i.x of Oinlli, exoliuling-Clondah, lia.s ri.sen 32 por 
cent, or from- £798,023 to £1,054,(105 exdnding-ce.s.scs. In¬ 
cluding those the assessnicuit anionnt.s to £1,081,204. Thi.s falls 
at till! rate of Il.s. 2-0-11 on each cultivated aero and Es. 1-7-H 
on each a.ssessed acre. 

The Central Provinces- 

The doinand for (he yi'.ar on account of land revenue was 
£435,493 of^which .£434,(1(17 w,is collected, against £040,170 
in the pl'evious year. The onl}’ districts undcigoing re-.settle- 
jnent weie Mundla, Niiuii.r, (dianda, llaepore, and Bclas]>ore. 
tkniipa.red with the. in'ovioiis year tlioie were fewer ca.ses 
hrought heforo the Iti. venue , (.’oiii f.s under the rent laws. Of 
5,751, (hi! total iiunihei- 4,031 were instituted hy huidlord again.st 
tenant, a,nd 714 hy tena.nt a,gu,i^ist landlord. 'I'lii! hulk of the 
case.s were, liowevei', of the natriio of petty claims hy landlords for 
<'irrea,r.s. 

Renl Roli 


I j Aiiiluai I 

l!'*!"'''- .‘"g ...r.™.;;:' 

; j __ Cs. I_ 

p j j «>th June 1897. 

1 for 1 () yuars! j 

J aiul uiulcr 30 ...j 7JSS ’J.s;!.lOOpJlat liny 


Itciiiarks. 


muler 10, 


(110 May 1870. 


,, in progrcHS **21,000| 0.4S.407; 


/oinintldt ee w.Tstea 
j sottlfd fur T yoiiia. 


' Village area. 


I Detaileil J-J,r)3S‘ 5,34,000 
Settlements 1 I 

(luring tl»c \ i 

yeai ... I . 

ly ...! 5,03ii| 75,01*2 


( Purtifjiis uf 
1 Cli.iiDla, Ii:t«jjioru, 

-[ Hcliisporc, t'ppor 

I Outiavcpy and Si- 

V mar DisLrietK. 

rlCvionsion of pro- 
I sent seniminy #»ei- 
*1 tlcrnonf. of tln'.Sinu 

V bulpoiu DiNtriot. 



Vajieties of Tenure held direct from Government. 


Varieties o/ Tenure, 
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T/te Central Provinces. 
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British Btirmah—Rent Roll. 


The Stock consisted of the following :— 


Cows and bullocks, 
Horses, 

Ponies, 

i^oukies. 

Sheep and Goats, 


4,759,690 
16,158 
60,216 
' 22,698 
- 384,438 


Pigs, 60,722 

Carts, 199,487 
Ploughs, 616,714 
Boats, 1,222 


Waste Lands .—Of the large area available for sale on fee- 
simple 104,388 acres in 103 plots were sold during the year for 
£22,745 or at the average rate of 4s. 4|d per acre. A French 
settler of capital bought 25,192 of these acres in the uplands of 
Mundla. 

Cotton .—Particulars of the export are given under “ Bom¬ 
bay.” The number of acres sown with cotton was 552,520 
agaimst 611,722 in 1866-67. Presses were generally introduced, 
and there was a great improvement in the traffic management 
of the Great Indian I*eniusula Hail way. 


British Burmai- 

Rent Roll :—The Laud Kevenuc demand amounted to 
£309,609 


Nature of Settlement 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual reve¬ 
nue assessed. 

Date of expiry 
of settlenient. 

Settled in perpetuity 



A.... 

,, for 30 years or upwards 


. 


„ for 10 years and under 30 

224 

231„044 

1st May 1870 
1871/1872 
1873/1874 & 
1877. 

„ under 10 years 

SIS 

427,000 

Ist May 1808 
1870/1871 & 
1872. • 

„ in progress !.. 




. Total 

739 

058,110 

. 

Settlement previously made inolud-) 
ing full record of rights ... ( 

Ditto without such record 

Settlements during) Detailed 
the year ... { Summary 

739 

341 

658,110 

888,829 

As above 

Ist AprU 1872 
.. 1874 

„ 1879 










Sumyed and. Amased Area in Aars. 


Culdvution md 'Assessment. 375 



11,504,678 13,659,222 1,956,644 30,96,088 
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British Burmah — Termrsa. Crops. 




92 0-09-13 18,282 



































Berar — Rent'. Cotton. 

37 T 

The statistics of Stock are ;— 
Cows and Bullocks,... 388,190 

Pigs, ... 

... 54,0.30 

Buffaloes, 

... 432,229 

Carts, ... 

... 115,145 

Horses, 

129 

Plofighs, 

... 255,373 

Ponies, 

... 0,141. 

Boats,'... 

... .3«,730 

Donkies, 

4 

Elephants, 

..f 931 

Sheep and Goats, 

... 7,753 


Berar. 



The Land Revenue, £430,872, was realized from a popu¬ 
lation in which the agricultural class numbers at most 450,000 
souls in adult males, without the issue of a single distraint. 
The land under cultivation was 4,851,551 acres. The pro¬ 
portion of cultivated ai’ca to wa.stc w'as 100 to 125 aercs, 
or 44’4 per cent. Large as the revenue demand at first 
glance seems, its average fall.s considerably short of one 
Rupee for each acre under cultivation. Mr. Saunders 
remarks that, strongly as ^ these satisfactory rcsidts toll in 
favour of direct collections and small tenures, one or two 
facts deserve careful record this 3 ^ar on the per contra 
side. It is remarked by Mr. Lyall, that “the main difficulty in 
managing a tenantry paying rent immediately to the State Is 
how to give them the ample tiiho which they require for selling 
their crops to the best advantage without risking the security 
of the Government Revenue. When a i>ca,sant-proprietor gets 
into difficulties, he has only his cro}) to meet demands, public or 
private, and if the public creditor does not assort his lion on the 
crop, the private.creditor will do so. This is the retiSonwhy 
the Government demands cannot be postponed until the time 
when the cultivator ca.n have sold his produce, although the 
earlier demand often forces a ruinous sale; and in fact, the rent 
is still too often adVanced on heavy interest by the banker-.to 
the peasant, because the Government cannot wait.” The dis¬ 
tribution of the crops is thus calculated for the whole Province : 
—Cotton occupied 27 per cent.; Jowarree and other cereals, dry 
crops, and oil seeds, 71 per cent.; Garden cultivation, 2 per 
cent. When the expenses for village officers, and Putwarries 
are added to the account with the E<lucational, Road, and police 
cesses, 20 per cent, must he added to the Survey assessment 
before the real incidence of the Land Tax on the cultivator is 
fairly stated. But even with this addition, it docs not exceed 
a rent of Rupees 1-2-0 (2s. 3c?.) per acre. ■ 

Cotton .—New Orleans seed yielded in the Woon district 94 
lbs. per acre, and the -plants grew to a height of three feet; 
whereas plants from Berar seed attained a height of three and 
half feet, and yielded 100 lbs. to the acre. The export consisted 
of 204,000 full pressed bales of 3| cwt. 








Ilijsore—Cultivation and Communications. 
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Mysore and, Coonj — Crops. CoJ}e«. 


Settlement and Land Revenue .—The particulars of tlte set- 
tleinetit will not appear till a suhseqiient year. The laud reve¬ 
nue deiaaud wa.s £759,895 of which £098,070 was collected. 


Oi'ips .— The returns 

are approximate ;— 



Acres'. 


Acres. 

rOco, 

Wheat, 

Other h'ootl Grains, 

Oil Seeds, 
f'^ngar Ca^ie, ... 

Cotton, ... 

301,777 
20,222 
3,148, (US 
.08,787 
18,070 
30,800 

Opium, 

Fibres, 

Tobacco, 

Coffeo, 

Vegetables, 

Mulberry, 

Cocoa and Areca-nuts^ 

1,550 
... 3,001 

... 22,470 
... 10(>,070 
... 34,381 

... 18,411 

... 180,285 


Stock. 


Cows andvSullocks 
.Horses v ••• 

Ponies ••• 

Dohkeya 

2,315,18.') 
6,203 
17,2US 
' 48,512 

Slieep and Goata 

Pigs 

Charts 

Plough^ 

Boats 

... 1,980,043 

... 4o,7C4 

... ()(i,2'22 

... 507,1230 

113 


Coffee .—The coffee producing districts are in the A.shtagrain 
and Nugur divi.sion.s. There j.ire in Mysore 2 10 European, and 
39,O.SO native owuens of coffee estates. Europeans cultivated 
31,407 acres, and natives 07,758 acres. 'There is a cinchona 
plantation, at Kulhutti on the Bababooden Hills in the Nugur 
division. 'Phere is another cinchon.a plantation on the Biliknl- 
nin,gun.\ Hills, in one of the soutli-eastoru talooks of the Mysore 
disti’ict. 


Ooorg. 

•The land revenue demand was £17,109 of which the coffee 
assessment yielded £0,570 from 58,082 acres. Of the 72,207 
acres taken up for coffee 47,572 wer<3 held by Europeans, and 
24,(i38 by natives. The number of acres under assessment res¬ 
pectively was 38,700 and 19,920. 'The cinchona plantation con¬ 
tinued to prosper. 'The trees were planted in 1803, and the 
highest tree wa’s 17 feet and 8 inches high, having grown 2 
feet and 8 inches during the year. Mr. Broughton considered 
the gross yield of alkaloids a very considerable one. 













IlUtory o/ the Oyinm Monopoly. SS3 

Opium- 

The next great source of Indian revenue is the Opium monor 
poly. The Mo"ul Government sold this monopoly to a con¬ 
tractor. The East India Company Tollowed this jjractico till 
the year 178-5, when the contract wfii put np to auctioi'rand 
regulations were made protecting the cultivators. 'Mie Com¬ 
pany first assumed the monopoly in 1773. In 1707-98 the Bo- 
liar Agency was established and placed, as at present, under a 
covenanted civil servant. Special Deputy Agents superintended 
the cultivation till 1822-23, when it was put under the Collec¬ 
tors of Districts. In 1839, the cultivation, which had been ra¬ 
pidly extended, was restricted in conseipionco of the state of 
rhe China trade. Since 1841--12 the jnoduco has continued 
steadily to advance. Tho 3,733 chests of 17.07-98 and 1071! of 
1841-42 have become 47,999 chests in 1807-98 anj tho num¬ 
ber fixed for sale every yitar henceforth is -48,000, This refers 
only to Bentjixl and the Niwth-West^'in Provinces, where tho 
poppy is grown on a system of advances by the State, by whom 
it is manufactured, desp.-i.fehed* to Cafeutta and sold by auction 
every month. In l>omhiiy tho excise system prevails. Tho culti¬ 
vation is unchecked in Central^ India, Gnuorat and the districts 
which export through Bombay save by a ho.avy pass duty levied 
on each chc.st at a rate corn spending to the price realized in Ca!-? 
cutta. The gross Opium revenue varies from 0 to 9 millions sterling 
a 3 'ear ;— 


India., 

* 

1801-(J3. 

1903-03. 

1863-01. 

18C-1 05. 

• 

1865-60. 

1800’ 67, 
lOlcveu 
niuiitbs. 


£ 

-fi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Siilo of Belmr Opium .. 


?.OI7.Ct53 

2,0‘>8.331 

j- 5.107,8l7| 

3.002,210 


rtalo of IJciuires Opium.. 
Salo of Opium lo Ab- 


2,074,791 

2,103,513 

2,703,090 

2,03«,571 

karoo llcp.uiraout .. 

77.1H3 

iio.ftos 

i-l«.5;i5 

129,130 


101.486 

Bombay Pass Foes 

11 

3,213 alH) 

l,tS3,l40 

2, 105,41 «> 

3,127,300 

1,862,140 

('onfiscations ... 

»37 

415 

i.ns 

403 

024 

2.050 

Mlscuiiaiitsourt 

3,440 

3,310 

0,;i33 

18,795 

2,457 

(i.OlH 

Ac roatfo oil Opium 




• 


1,000 

Total 

6,3.:9,270 

8,0r)iI.17(} 

0,831,999 

7 301,405 

8,618,201 



_:_^_^_;_L__ I 

In 1807-08 the revenue amounted to £8,923,530. This fickle¬ 


ness is -so embarrassing to the finances that it has been recently 
proposed to create a reserve fund. 

Bengal .—The history and growth of tho Opium Revenue in 
Bengal will be seen from the following table :— 



































































































Ojnutn in Bengal and Duinhay. 38D 

In 1867-68 the gross jield of Opium, that is, inclusive of mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts on account of opium supplied for Excise and 
Medicinal purposes, &c., was Rs. 6,54,36,983, and the gross 
charges Rs. 1,86,99,95(1, leaving tlie net revenue, at ^Rs. 
4,67,37,033, the highest amouat ever realized i'rom the culti¬ 
vation of opium in Bengal. This shows an increase of 1^881,671 
on the previous year. The imuihcr of chests was 24,900 Be- 
har and 23,099 Benares, or 47,999 in all. 'J'lie land under cul¬ 
tivation in Behar was 461,674 heegahs and in Benares 261,948, 
or 723,622 against 702,076 the 2 »rovious year. I'ho maximum 
area is 750,000 heegahs. The average sale ])ev chest was £133 
while the estimate was £115 }>er chest Opium is smuggled 
from the cultivators, by boat an<l railway, into Oalcut.t.a, and 
from tho Hi?nalayan States into the Punjab and North-Western 
Provinces. The following shews the gross and ncjt rcceijits 
from Bengal Opium in a series of years in £ sterling. 


Year. 

Gross.. 

mmm 

Net. 

i8.')ir)2 .. 

S.ll.I.S^O 

1,116.943 

1,998,897 

1861-62 . 

3,91 1,860 

1,411,028 

2,470,132 

186!)-66 . 

6,390,239 

1,891.012 

4.499,227 

1867-68 . 

6,513,698 

1,809,995 

4,673.703 


Bombag .—Tho sum of £2,.352,960 was realised by pass*fccs on 
39,216 chests against £1,852,14() for 30,869 in the previous year. 
The numl)er of che.sts which passed tho Bombay Custom 
House for export to China during the last ten years is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


In 1858-59 ... 

. . ♦ 

... S6,lll| 

„ 1859-60 ... 


... 33,.506| 

„ 1860-61 — 


... 45,072 

„ 1861-62 ... 


... 38,667 

„ 1862-63 ... 

• ♦ . 

... 51,745 

„ 1863-64 ... 


. ... 24,7331 

„ 1864-65 

• • • 

... 35,090 

., 1863 66 ... 


... 36,200 

„ 1866-67 ... 

t • • 

... 30,869 

„ 1867-68 ... 

‘ 

... 89,216 


Of tbe revenue of £2,352,960 the sum of £179,940 was paid on 
chests at Ahmedabad for Guzeraf, and tbe rest at Indore for 
Malwa and Central India. 












386 Sulori/ of the Salt Monopoly* 

China.—"Ret Majesty’s Consuls in China have frequently of late 
expressed the opinion that Indian Opium is sold at so high a rate 
in China ns to encourage the cultivation of the indigenous pop- 
pj, notwithstanding an Imperial decree prohibiting it. Mr. 
1>. C. Robertson, C. B.’ Cautoii? reported on 1 st May 18C9 that 
the indigenous drug has beeif steadily improving in quality and 
quantity, till now it is equal to Malwa though Aveakor in flavour. 
In Canton the opium-smoking shoiis mix 3-lOths of the native 
Irug with 7-lOths of the Indian. In the interior the native is 
shiefly used from its,cheapness. If Indian seed wore imjKu-ted 
into China, the native drug would equal the best Indian. The 
value of the import into Cliina has ranged from G millions ster¬ 
ling in 18G3 to 11 i in 1806 and 9 in 1808. 

Salt. 

The Mahomedans taxed salt by imposts on the manufacture 
and transit duties. In ITOd Lon( Clive attempted to check the 
private trade to which the underpaid servants of the Conqiany 
looked for an income, by estaklisliing a monopol}'of the traffic. 
The sum of £1()(),0()0 was to be ])aid to the Company, and the 
rest of the profits was to Ik? divicled among its .servants in pro- 
qiortion. After two yeans tlie bnanufacture was faimed in five 
years’ leases up till 1780, w hen Warren Hastings introduced the 
plan of manufacture by the Company's servants as Agents. 
The salt was sold at fixed juices, b\it after thirteen years Lord 
Cornwallis juit it up to auction and tins continued till ISoO 
when the old sj'stcm was reverted to. In neccnt yea.r.s the im¬ 
port of Choshiic salt into Calcutta so increased, and it was so' 
preferred hy the consumers, that the Civilian Ageiici(!.s in Ben¬ 
gal were aholi.shed about 1803. Still more recently however, 
a,foar lias been cxpre.s.sed that, in the event of war, the Liverjiool 
trade might be stopped, and a .salt famine might be threatened. 
Government is accordingly ciicouragiug the opening of private 
salt-works. The priueijial supplies of salt in India itself are the 
whole extent of coait, the lakes of Rajpootana, the saline tracts 
30 miles south of Delhi, and the Salt Range of the Punjab. So 
inimiiieut does .Mr. Hume, the Commissioner of Inland Customs, 
consider a dearth of salt to he, that he wrote as follows in his 
report for 1867-08. “ Irnpo.sing the lieavj'duty that wo do on 

salt, and thereby not only largely increasing the price of the 
article to the consumer, but also interfering, to a certain extent, 
to prevent the regular operation of the ordinary laws of supjdy 
and demand, we are hound, it seems to me, in the case of suett 
f a necessary as salt i.s, to jn-ovide that there shall, to a ceHainty, 
always be a regular and sufiTcieut supply, at prices as little above 
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oUr duty rates as possible. We force trade out of its natural in¬ 
to unnatural channels, and we are bound to see that these do nol 
fail.” Mr. Hume gives an example of a dearth at Saugor so greai 
that even smuggled salt was sold at 3 J seers per ru]>ee, and re¬ 
marks that a similar dearth, ant^similar extravagant prices, r»ight 
ea.sily, from no very dissimilar capses, affect far wider^reas and 
for longer periods. Nowhei-e, except perhaps at Bombo.y, do large 
stocks appear to be kept. Calcutta has sometimes little more 
than a single quarter’s supply in hand ; of our great up-country 
staples, the stocks, at the works, at the close of the past ofiScial 
year, were only as follows :— 


Bhurtpore 


... 2,77,803 

Sooltaiipore 

..4 

46,417 

Sauibliur Lake 

• •• 

... 7,82,000 

Deedwana 

, , , 

38,060 

Puchbuddra 


25,000 

Noh 

.A 

. ...* 3,94,158 


It is clear that we are only Jiving from hand to mouth : the 
sudden failure of any one groat source of .supply, would place our 
people in the most painful po.sition, and then, not only (as a 
rule) would other sources be unilblo to supply the deficiency, but 
even if their stock.s should, by chance, permit of this, it would 
take many monfJjs to enlarge, to any great extent, the available 
means of carriage along.any given route. The mere delivery of 
the 6 J lakhs of maunds of Sarubhur, at marts close to our Line 
during the past yefu’, continuously employed between 28^00 Jind 
80,000 bullocks (pack, and in carts) and camels. It is probable 
that, under existing circumstances, the whole strength of our ad¬ 
ministration would be insuflScient to got an eaira lakhs deli¬ 
vered, say within 6 ihonths, at the Line, and if even this could 
be accomplished, the salt would cost a fabulous price.” Tire 
duty varies from Rs. 3-4 a maund of 80 lbs. in Bengal to Rs. 
1-8 in other Provinces, and this has led Government to discuss 
the advantage of equalizing the duties a^ Rs. 2-8 a maund all 
over India. Hence Government is about to sanction branch 
railways around Delhi to utilise the salt deposits there. One of 
the richest salt sources in India, is those vast natural deposits 
in Sindh, which yield what is usually known as the Seergunda 
Salt. The salt has to be dug out, carried to boats, and brought 
down by river to Kurrachce. if it be true that any amount 
of this salt can be shipped at Kurrachee for from 2 annas 
to 8 annas a maund, it may hereafter become one of our lead¬ 
ing staples, Mr. Hume remarks. He shows that the con- 
VoL. xni., Fasts in, a IV, ax 
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(Sumption of the population inside the Customs Line, amount¬ 
ed, during 1867-68, to 8^ Ihs. per head, infants and adults, at 
the very lowest estimate ; the consumption of the population 
outside the Line, during the same i>eriod, probably reached 
12|Sbs. ' , 

The t(V‘al revenue from Salt in 1867-68 was £5,674,548. That 
of the previous years beginning 1861-62 was as follows :— 



1861'63. 

1862-63. 

1863 04. 

1864-65. 

1866-66. 

1868-87, 

Eleven 

inonthe. 


£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

Customs Duty on Salt 

2,479.683 

2.880,467 

2,863,026 

1 

^2,663,838 

2,823,683 

Crocecds of Sulo of Salt .. 

1,688,291 

1,921,914 

1,683,159 

^5,497,293 

1,797,362 

2,155,939 

Excise Duty on Salt .. 

368,079 

386,369 

440,822 

j 

1 870,888 

350,905 

iliseellaueouB ' 

?i7,253 

G6,3f8 

69,679 

26,374 

20,071 

16,502 

Total 

4,663,307 

2 

5,036,085 

6,523,667 

5,342,149 

6,346,909 


Miylras .—There was a decrease in the sale as Salt began to 
find its way from Bombay through Central India. 


■ * - - - 

I8C3-04. 

1864 65. 

1865-66. 

1866-07 

11 months. 

1867-68. 

Home consumption ... 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 


29,74,214 

32,36,772 

.3.3,30,837 

30,99,7.50 

3.3,67,710 

Inland do. 

31,25,278 

37,09,269 

33, no, .364 

32,11,132 

32,80,245 

Total 

60,99,492 

69,46,041 

66,81,201 

6.3.10,882 

06,53,9.55 

Er.portatiou 

3,03,127 

5,32,018 

12,86,965 

5,04,733 

1,95,176 

Grand Total 

64,02,019 

74,78,059 

79,68,166 

68,15,615 

68,49,131 


K s. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

lU. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Government price for 
Salt ijor Indian Md. 



118 0) 
h 11 Oj 



18 0 

1 8 0 

1 11 0 

1 11 0 


Bombay .—There were 3,147,206 maunds ofSOlbs. re moved from 
the pans on payment of duty against 2,268,303 in the previous 
year. 'Ihe following exhibits the .sums realized under the various 
heads 
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1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Excise duty on salt removed from the nans 

Ditto on salt imported by sea * 

Ditto ditto by land 

Proprietary right of the Government salt pans 

Ground rent from salt pans 

Sale proceeds of smuggled salt... 

Ks. 

33,71,126 

43,589 

2,41,199 

53,9.38 

18,697 

6,170 

Ba. 

46,413685 
^ 60,634 

• 2,42,633 
69,435 
22,341 
6,804 

Total Rupees 

37,33,718 

50,23,632 

18C6-67 ... 

. 

37,33,718 

Increase in 1867-68 ... ... , ... 


12,89,814 


Bengal .—The net revenue was £iJ,3()4,;)74 or £IS5,816 less 
than in the previous j'Ciir. The following shows the growth of the 
cousuinptiou since 18l!0-47 :—*• • 


Year. 

• 

Govern¬ 
ment Salt. 

• 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt. 

Total. 


Mds. 

Mds- 

Md.s. 

Mds. 

184G-47 

4,707,158 

... 

1,466,744 

6,173,902 

1856-57 

18GG-67, including 

3,771,239 

37,000 

8,845,372 

7,653,611 

April 18GG 

2,154,749 

2,054 

5,767,437 

7>21.,*240 

i8G7-G8 

1,710,877 

12,013 

0,165,351 

7,888,241 


The balance of Government Salt in store at the etui-of the 
year amoiiiiteJ to 750,585 niaunds. The following shews frhe 
growth of the consumption and revenue since 1790. 


Year. 

Maunds. 

Net Revenue. 

1790 

3,109,000 

£ 

1793-4 

3,566,231 

■ 80.6,782 

1800 

3,227,693 

672,842 

1810 

4,539,906 

1,146,342 

1820 

4,888,219 

1,232,759 

1830 

5,268,898 

1,368,577 

1840 

5,797,324 

1,452,800 


The import of Salt did not begin till 1819, when it amounted to 
24,652 maunds. In 1840 the import was 921,798 ijiaunds. 

The course of the salt trade in the other Provinces will bo 
found under the Chapter on Trade, at page 295. 
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Onstoms. 

The Customs ‘Revenue stood at the exceptionally high 
figure of £2,851,909 in 1861-02, when the higli duties caused 
by the financial pressure of that year were in force. The 
gro^ amount was £2,4!G'4',36G in 1862-63; £2,384,001 in 
1803-04,; £2,290,929 in 1804-65 ; £2,279,857 in 1805-00 and 
£2,030,8(>4 in the eleven mouths of 1800-07. In 1807-08 
the amount rose to £2,578,632. The great increase in the value 
of the export trade and import bullion trade, caused by the 
American War, did not affect the revenue. In 1868-69 the re¬ 
venue was expected lo be as high as in 1861-62, although tJie 
duties had been reduced from 20 and iO to 7^ and 5 j)er cent, 
and at least 130 articles had been relieved of duty. 'The cost 
of collecting the Customs in 1807-08 was £207,186. 

Excise. 

The revenue rises steadily every year, from duty and li¬ 
cense fees for .the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs 
and the sale of Government opium. The gross revenue 
was £1,780,158 in '1801-02; £1,951,080 in 1802-03; 
£2,060,270 in 1803-04; £2,224,063 in 1804-05 ; £2,244,874 in 
1805-60 and £2,119,789 in tlic eleven months of 1800-67. Ip 
1807-08 it stood at £2,233,494, the slight check being caused 
probably by the effects of ftiraine and scarcity. The charges 
of collecting this revenue, including the cost of Govern¬ 
ment opium, were £303,534. In Madras and Bombay the 
right to distil and sell is sold by auction periodically. In 
the' rest of India the Sudder Distillery system prevails, under 
which tlicre are one or two Distilleries for each district at whicH 
alone duty is paid. There is practically no check on the num¬ 
ber of licenses. The proportion in which the revenue is paid 
by the different Provinces will be seen from the following :— 


Madras 


bom hay 


Beu"ul 


N. W. Provinces ... 


Punjab 


Oudli 


Central ... 


British Burtnali 

... 


Excise Re- 


£ 

606,491 

415.311 

681,263 

221,475 

87,548 

88,869 

96,769 

128,441 



26,539,052 

13,533,912 

38,501,283 

30,110,615 

17,593,946 

8,464,382 

9,104,511 

2,231,565 
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JBi'itish Burmali and Bombay are thus the largest consumers of 
spirits and drugs in India. The former contains a mixed, 
semi-Chinese and large .seafaring population. The latter ob¬ 
tained much wealth during the cottomyears. The Punjab is the 
most abstemious, as it is one of Jlio newest, of our Provinces.* 
The proportion in which liqmu-s and .drugs of vari^is kinds 
are consumed by the people of India may be gathered from the 
following return for Bengal:— 


,A.rtiole._ 

18CC-C7. 
(11 moiitlis.) 

1807-08. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 


JtS. 

Jls. 

P.8. 

Its. 

Country Sijirits 

9,02,481 

12,73,313 

3,70,8.32 

... 

Kuin ... 

C,,3S,()5» 

5, Si), 290 

47,231 


Imjjorted Liquors ... 

58,511 

.58,243 

... • 

208 

Tari 

6,1.3,;i!».3 

.5,17,570 

4,177 

... 

Pachwai 

, 82,081 

1,03,794 

21,713 


t'haras ... 

5,305 

• 4,000 


759 

Sidflhi, Sul)zi, &c. ... 

(j,587 

. 0,811 

224 

... 

Majum... 

‘i,302 

2,101 

... 

201 

Maclad ... 

58,908 

58,735 


233 

ChanUu .. 

!>,013 

9,700 

090 


Spirits used in Arts, &o. 

:i^027 

1,72.1 


362 

Gaii-ja ... 

8,84,01.1 

9,71,209 

87,2.55 


Ophiin ... 

20,31,023 

21,21,197 

93,509 


Miscellaneous 

3,985 


2,070 


Total ... 

50,98,474 

.57,25,078 

0,20,004 


Deduct charges ... 

4,01,889 

3,89,853 


12,0.36 

Net Itovenua 

40,90,585 

53,35,255| 

0,38,040 



In the Punjab thefe were 112 Sudder Distilleries, 813 shops 
for retailing Native liquor and 14() shops for English liquOr. 
There were 237 persons prosecuted and 103 punished for 
breach of Excise rules. 


Stamps- 

Since 1862-63 the Stamp revenue has been gradually in¬ 
creased by extending the duties from judicial to commer¬ 
cial documents as in England, and by increasing the rates. 
The revenue does not include Postage or Telegraph stamps. 
It has increased from £1,489,688 in 1862-63 j £1,733.216 in 
1863-64, £1,972,098 in 1864-65, £1,994,032 in 1865-60, and 
£1,803,773 in the 11 months of 1866-67 to £2,149,000 in 
J867-68, The cost of collection was £92^950 in the last year. 
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Income Tax- 

The Income-tax imposed on the advice of Mr. Wilson In Au¬ 
gust 18C0 ceased after five years, or in July 1865. It yielded SJ 
millions sterling although the rate and area of incidence were 


reJficed in 1862:— ' t £ 

18&')-61 (half) ... ■ ... ... 882,345 

1861- 62 ... ... ... ... 2,054,696 

1862- 63 ... ... ... ... 1,882,212 

1863- 64 ... ... ... ... 1,486,622 

1864- 65 ... ... ... ... 1,281,817 

1865- 66 (half) " ... ... ... 692,241 

1866- 67 (balances) ... ... ... 22,126 


8,299,059 

The experience of 1866-67 shewed the injustice and inexpedi¬ 
ency of relieving the capitalist and trading classes from taxation 
and the necessity for replenishing the Treasury. In 1867-68 a 
License-tax was imposed on the advice of Mr. Massey, but it 
worked so unfairly that a Certificate-tax took its place in 
1868-69. That also proved to be so unfruitful that the Income- 
tax was reimposed, on the aslvice of Sir R. Temple who had 
been Mr. James Wilson’s Secretary, from 1st April 1869 and 
met with no opposition. Returns are not called for, but the 
Collector of each district classifies all incomes above Rs. 500 
a year in cettain grades, leaving it to complainants to justify their 
appeal by the production of evidence. The tax falls on all nett 
income and profits in India at the rate of only 1 per cent. 

In 1867-68 the License-tax yielded £653,848, and in 1868-69 
the Certificate-Tax was estimated to yield £520,000. Both fell at 
the rate of one per cent, but exempted profit from land and funds. 
The only detailed return for the License-tox refers to Bengal 
from which we learn that of 355 persons in all Bengal, assessed on 
profits of Rs. 25,000 and upwards, 190 wore residents of Calcutta; 
and in the second class, with profits from Rs. 10,000 to 25,000, 
522 lived in Calcuttcf out of a total of 931. The sum of £170,130 
was paid by 194,110 persons and £5995 was deducted from offi¬ 
cial salaries. The net revenue was £132,304 collected at a cost 
of 12'8 per cent. 

Oapitation Tax- 

A Capitation or Poll Tax is peculiar to British Burmah, where 
it is not unpopular. It takes the place there of the poll tax 
paid indirectly in India proper in the'shape of heavy salt duties, 
British Burmah having cheap salt. Sir A. Phayre slmwed, in 
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1867, that a married coolie with a family in Arracan pays Es. 
2-5 a year less than he would^do in Bengal, in consequence of 
the cheapness of salt. Every man and Avoinan between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty, who has lived for five years in the 
Province, pays a direct tax of fi»e rupees’ a year. The sum used 
to be four. Such an impost is v«i-y rare in the fiscal History of 
any modern country. When attempted in England t)y Richard 
IL, in the form of three groats on every person above fifteen years 
of age, it led to a revolution, although the law provided that the 
wealthy should relieve the poor by an equitable compensation. 
The State of Massachusetts for a long \iiue levied a poll tax. 
The objection has been brought against the Capitation Tax 
that it prevents labour from flowing into British Burmah and 
checks the increase of population, yet there has been, and is, 
a very large increase of inhabitants during our, adminis¬ 
tration of the Province. In Pegu, and especially in towns, the 
tax is commuted for an assessment ,on building areas. The 
revenue from this source increases steadily with the population. 
It has risen from £116,243 in 1855-56 to £210,201 in 1865-66 or 
has nearly doubled in ton years; and the number who paid-it has 
increased from 338,841 to about half a million. In 1866-67 the 
Tax, and land assessment in lieu of it, yielded £215,120, and in 
1867-68 £220,242. The Salt tax yielded only £8,753 in 1867- 
68, when the population amounted to 2,302,312, cultivating 
1,956,636 acres. British Burmah, remarks General Fytclie, the 
Chief Commissioner, pays an average of taxation per head of 
4.84 Rs. or 9s. allowing 5 persons to each family tliis gives 
an average taxation of Rs. 24-1 or £2. 8s. l-Jd. per family, wliich 
is a higher rate than prevails in any other Province in British 
India. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

Organization- 

The Public Works Department in India consisted, in Decem¬ 
ber 1868, of 783 Engineers with large subordinate establish¬ 
ments. The number in January 1864 was only 555. Of the 
783 there were 201 Royal Engineer officers, 110 other Military- 
officers, 436 European Civil Engineers and 36 Native Civil 
Engineers. The actual expenditure of the Department from Im- 
oerial funds rose from £4,613,242 in 1864-65 to £4,650,702 in 
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1865-66, £5,138,02-2 in 1866-67 and £6,351,375 in 1867-68. Tlie 
expenditure of ten niilJions on new Barracks to spread over the 
five yeors ending 1870-71, and of some tliirty millions on Irriga¬ 
tion Works during the next twenty years, has rendered necessa¬ 
ry *£1 further large increase of (*^^110 Engineer establishment, and 
the cre&tion of the two special Offices of Inspector General of 
Irrigation Works and Inspector General of Military Works, 
There is also an Inspector General of Forests. 

Expenditure- 

Tile sum of 15-J- millions sterling was spent on Public Works 
and Railways in India in 1807-68. Of this £8,006,115 was 
spent on Public Works, and £7,413,235 was advanced to gua¬ 
ranteed Railway Companies in India and England. The ope¬ 
rations of the Department were restricted by an inadccpiate 
sta,ff of engineers. Famine, also, pressed heavily on several 
provinces. The .expenditure from Imperial Funds amounted 
to £6,351,375, against an aggreg.atc grant of £7,311),004, thus 
showing a short outlay of £!J68,22.9, or 13'2 per cent. Adil- 
ing the expenditure in England for stores, of £70,044, we 
have an outlay from Imperial funds of £6,427,411). 'I'lie sum 
of £553,018 was expended from Local funds and of £53,295 
from contributions, making £7,034,332 in all. The total Pub¬ 
lic Works expenditure in all India in 1807-68 is thus seen 

£ 

By Officers of the Puldic Works Department... 7,034,333 

‘ By‘Oivil Officers from Local Funds . ... 741,091 

From Feudatory Funds ... ... 230,693 


Expenditure on all Works other than Railways 8,006,115 
Advances in India to Guaranteed Railway Coiu- 

pauies ... ... ... ... 3,150,933 

Advances in England to ditto ... ... 4,262,303 


£15,419,350 

The Budget grantA or catimated expenditure on Public Works 
and Railways in India from all sources since 1864-65, have been 
as follows :— ’ 


Year. 

1864- 65 .., 

1865- 66 ... 

1866- 67 ... 

1867- 68 .. 

1868- 69 .- 

1869- 70 


£ 

14,671,916 

15,414,134 

17,972,105 

18,543.870 

16,852,670 

18,441,347 
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The expenditure of £(5,351,375 from Imperial funds, -with which 
chiefly we have to do, was divided as follows:—Military Works, 
£1,740,932 ; Agricultural Works Ordinary, £448,257 ; Agricul¬ 
tural Works Extraordinary, £219,250; Other Services £3,241,209; 
Bombay Special Fund, £382,6J3; State? Outlay on GuarantSed, 
Railways, £150,525; Loss by Railway- Exchange, £50,520<jf.Puiijab 
Northern State Railway, £593; Income-tax grant, £111,410., 
These sums were expended by the local Governments as follows : 
—Madras, £914,338; Bombay, £1,521,252 ; Bengal, £806,727 ; 
North-Western Frovince.s, £083,803 ; Punjab, £800,842 ; Central 
Provinces,£355,000 ; British Bunnab,£287j308;Oudb,£215,378 ; 
Hyderabad, £81,101; Rajpootaua, £111,745; Central India, 
£331,782 ; Coorg, £14,103. The outlay, o,n Establishment was 
£1,005,523, and the percentage of actual charge to total outlay 
was 10’92, whereas the Budget-Estimate contem])iated that it 
should only amount to 15’5 percent. The following table com-, 
pares the total outlay on Public Works witliHiat on establisliT- 
iiieiit for the lust five years :— 


Yean 

* 

Total outlay, ex 
eluding expencU- 
turo oil guaran¬ 
teed and aided 
Irrigation woi’ks 
and Railways. 

Outlay on 
Estah- 
lisliiuent. 

- -fl— ' 

Percentage which 
outlay on Estab¬ 
lishment bears to 
total outlay. 

• 

18G2-G3 

1863-64 

1864 63 

1865£6 

1866-67 (11 montlis.) 
3867-68 

*£ 

3,479,926 
* 4,232,842 
4,518,301 
4,674,62.5 
5,086,795 
6,351,375 j 

£ 

743,73.5 

738,655 

768,16,8 

891,293 

887,997 

1,000,6^3 

£ 

21 3 

17-4 

17- 
19 06 

17-47 

16 92 


Military Wtirks, 

In 1803 Lord Elgin’s Government resolved to build new 
and permanent barracks for British soldiers, on strategical and 
sanitary principles, in place of the buildings which existed 
before the revolt of 1857 or were improvised after that time. 
Colonel Crommelin was appointed to the special duty. It was 
Voi.. xui., Pasts IIJ a IV. ay 
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determined, as a general rule, to construct double-storeyed 
buildings, the upper-floors of ■which -were to be used as dormi¬ 
tories, and the lo'wor-floors as day-rooms for the men, and also . 
for other regimental purposes. The general principles to be 
folh)\ved in barrack and hospital construction were fully dis¬ 
cussed end decided in communication with Local Governments 
and all the principal sanitary, medical, and military authorities 
in the country. Rest-houses, buildings for the recreation and 
devotion of the soldiers, the improvement of cantonments, pro¬ 
jects for lighting stations with coal or oil gas and for water- 
supply, new hill stations, fortified places of refuge, defences for 
the great ports, new Powder Factories and Arsenals, and plans 
for officers’ quarter? and Sepoy line.s, were all included in the 
scheme. The whole was to cost 10 millions sterling. The sum 
spent on these buildings and improvements, up to the end of 
18G7-G8 was 3f millions sterling. By the end of 18G8 one- 
ha.lf of the whole <6cheme_ was completed. 

The expenditure on Military Works in 18G7-68 was £1,710,932. 
Of this £1,.507,992 was kpeut upon original work.s and £232,940 
upon repairs. The expendi(nro in the different Provin¬ 
ces was:—Madras, £119,475 ; Bombay including Special Fund, 
£435,591, excluding Special Fund, £342,410 ; Bengal, £134,223 ; 
North-Western Provinces, excluding six Divisions transferred to 
Central India, £218,571 ; Punjab, £.360,897 ; Central Provinces, 
£102,398; Briti.sh Burma,h, £57,984; Oudh, £101,486;Hyderabad, 
£G9,520; llajpootana, £58,121 ; Central India including six Divi- 
siulis tfansferred froru North We.stcru Provinces, £175,803 ; and 
Coui g, £44. 

Madras .—At Bellary several additions were made to the 
European barracks and satisfactory pregi'ess was made in im- 
j)Voviug the water-supply to the cantonment. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholic place of worship at Bellary, and the building for the per¬ 
formance of Divine worship at Raraandroog, were completed; 
the construction of a Protestant place of worship at the same 
station was very n^ar completion. A Fives and Racket Court 
in Fort St. George was built. The lines for Native Infantry at 
Perambore were improved by drainage. Progress was made in 
the erection of a new female hospital and family quarters at St 
Thomas’ Mount. The Bangalore Cantonment race-course was 
improved and a block of Artillery Barracks completed, with two 
additional blocks for Infantry. Good progress was "made with the 
Lawrence Asylum buildings. The married quarters at Cannanore 
were cdmpleted, and considerable progress was made with the 
Artillery Barracks. , 
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Bombay .‘—The Bombay Harbour defences made no progress. 
Several important works were carried out at Aden, among others 
the scarpment of the Southern Range for 3,300 feet, and the 
completion of the battery at Seerd Mole. 'I’hreo and a half 
miles of the Shaik Othman Caeal were'completed. A locklios- 
pital was built at Belgaum, and works were'going on for itlie supply 
of the Cantonments of Poona, Kirkee, Sholapore and Ahined- 
miggur with water. A military road was constructed up the 
Parpoolee Ghaut. Rest-houses were hurriedly con.strucled on 
Butcher’s Island for the use of troops arriving and departing 
by the new steam transports. A considerable expenditure was* 
incurred in constructing temporary buildings for the accommo¬ 
dation of the troops stationed at Foona. . In all eighteen tem¬ 
porary Barracks were erected, at a total cost of Rs. 8,88,980. 
The hospital at the Mount Aboo sanitarium was roofqjl in. 

Bengal .—No commencement was made in tlio construction of 
the new barracks for European troo^)s, except at Barrackpore. 
His Excellency the Commandevin-Clwef visited Darjeeling and 
gave his opinion in favour of the Julpahar Hill as the host site 
for a cantonment. A design for the barracks by Major Per- 
kin.s, R. E. was ajjproved by Government. 

Norih-Wefftern Provinces .—The chief works were a double¬ 
storied barrack for artillery at Agra, completed in December, and 
another for infantry in the Fort. The new barracks at,Allaha¬ 
bad were well advanced and the artillery barracks wore in pro¬ 
gress. The site few barracks for a regiment was fixdJl at the 
new hill station of Chukrata, and for the Convalescent Depot at 
Kail ana. 

Punjab .—The military works of this province were both nu¬ 
merous and important. Barr.acks were being constructed at Delhi, 
Umballa, Dugshai, Subathu, Kussowlie, Jullunder, Dalhousie, Fe* 
rpzepore and Rawulpindee, with minor works at other stations. 
ITie general project for the new Fort at Multan was approved. 
The masonry in the barracks forming No. i side of the new for¬ 
tified enclosure at Peshawur was nearly complete up to roof le¬ 
vel, and on the second side was completed throughout the lower 
storey, and to the level of the verandah roofs on the upper storey. 

Oudfi ,.—The expenditure on original works and repairs 
amounted to Rs. 10,14,867, exceeding considerably the cost— 
Rs. 6,45,280'—of military works in 1806-67. The most impor¬ 
tant work in progress during the year was the erection of new 
permanent barracks for troops at Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Seeta- 
poor. At Lucknow a fortified post enclosing the Charbagh Fort - 
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railway statidti Was constructed, and an esplanade extending 800 
yards from the ramparts was cleared around it. 

Central Prot^mces.^Tlie Jubbulpore Cantonment was rew 
aligned in consequence o1^ the alteration effected in its position 
by die Railway. Barracks for Europeans were being built at 
Jubbnlpqj’e, Nagpore and Seetabuldee and rest-houses for Euro¬ 
pean troops at Khundwa At Kamptee the works made no pro¬ 
gress, in consequence of doubts having arisen regarding the eli¬ 
gibility of the site. 

British Bvrmah .—The Arsenal position on the great Pagoda 
•platform at Rangoon was in course of fortification. Monkey Point 
Battery was protected against the erosive action of the tide. 
General schemes for defensive works both for the Harbour and 
the military position in Rangoon Cantonment were prepared. 

Be) 'ar .—-Halting barracks or rest-houses for troops were con¬ 
structed at Akola. 

Irrigation and Eoads- 

Alter a prolonged correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
the policy urged by the Government of India has been finally 
accepted in its fullest sense, of extending irrigation to every 
part of India liable to seasons of drought ; of carrying out the 
necessary works by the direct agency of the Government; and 
of providing, by means of loans, all sums which may be required 
to meet the outlay, in excess of what can be granted from the 
surplus revenues. Colonel R. Strachey was the first Inspector 
of Irrigation Works. He was succeeded by Colonel Anderson 
early in 18G9. 

In 18C7-G8 the expenditure upon ordinary agricultural works 
was £148,257, or £13,557 in excess of the grant: that on extraor¬ 
dinary agricultural works £219,25G, or £44!),G44 short of the sanc¬ 
tioned estimate. This short outlay is explained by the fact that 
the details of construction of the Ganges, Baree Doab and West¬ 
ern Jumna Canals and irrigation works in the Central Provinces 
ami otlier plans were not matured. The outlay in the different 
Provinces upon ordinary and extraordinary irrigation works and 
roads conrbined was as follows; In Madras £242,594; Bombay 
£108,718 ; Bengal £G3,490 ; North-Western Provinces £95,604 ; 
Punjab£49)102; Central Provinces £41; British Burmah £55,824; 
Oudh £37 ; and Coorg £20. To these must be added an extra 
grant of £37,600 fo Madras. 

Madras .—The most important works were in the Godavery 
on which Rs. 77,^26 was expended, the Kistna Canals Rs. 
2,09,802,the Pennair Canals Rs. 62,363, the Madras Water Sup- 
j>ly Project Rs. 2,85,153, and the improvement of the Oauvery 
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Rs. 28,309. The more important communications in progress 
were a road from Aska to Pipplepunka in the Ganjam district, a 
canal from Chilka lake to Ganjam river, and the bridge over the 
Cooum Bar at the Presidency. Roads wore being constructed in 
most of the districts. Good jjrogrcss was made in the Coctioor 
Ghaut trace. The upper portion of the new Goodal^re Ghaut 
for upwards of two miles through the. Cinchona plantations, was 
opened for cart trafSc. The Carcoor Ghaut was opened out to a 
width of seven yards. On the Tamhrachorry Gliaut good progress 
was made. Progress was made in cutting off the inner angle of 
the reef channel at Paumben. • 

Bombay .—The extraordinary irrigation works were the Jarada 
Canal on the Girna River, the Krishna, Yerla and Lakh irrigation 
projects, Palkair on the Kudwa River, Bhatodee and Ekrookh 
Tank project, tlie Thur Canal in the direction of Oomorkote, and 
the Mitrow Canal. In addition to these there w5re a canal 
with acjuediict from the Wjidduck Tank ai»d tlio Moota Irri¬ 
gation Scheme. During the working season a special irriga¬ 
tion survey was completed for.tho Rorco and Hytlrabad Canal, 
of the Saburmuttee and principal streams in Gnjerat, of the 
country between the Girna and the Borco, both flowing into the 
Taptce, of the Ahmeduuggur, Poona, Sholaporo and Sattai'a col- 
lectorates and in Belgaum and Dharwar. 

Benr/al .—The only Extraoi'dinaiy work in Bengal was the 
Soane Irrigation project, on which Rs. 4,o0,000 were expended. 
The embankment of the Selye in the Midnapoi-e district and the 
utilization of its waters was considered. The capital eost of the 
scheme was estimated at !)4) lakhs, and a revenue of Rs. 1,82,400 
was expected. The works will irrigate .51,200 acres of rice and 
22,400, of cold weather crops. The construction of a canal 100 miles 
long from the DamooHah at Raneegunge to the Hooghly at Biddy- 
batty was put in hand. The canal will convey water durin^the 
monsoon months to 200,000 acres and in the cold weather to about 
40,000. The returns from the traffic in coal alone is estimated 
at 10 per cent on the outlay. The other*projects taken up were, 
a system of canals from the Gunduck for the benefit of Chumpa- 
run, Sanin and Tirhoot, and the survey for the construction of a 
navigation canal from Rajmahal on the Gauges to Calcutta. A 
loan of £120,000 was made to the East India Irrigation a,nd 
Canal Company to enable it to prosecute certain works which 
would also give relief to the people in the distressed districts. 
The expenditure upon communications was Rs. 2,29,300. 

Notm^Western Provinces .—The following table shows the 
expenditure and receipts of canals for irrigation :— 



Remarks showing 



altered. The area irrigated was 182,361 acres. The Boon Canals still consisted of five small canals in 
the Dehra Boon, and ten miles of rajbuhas. The Rohilknnd Canals consist of the East Bygool water¬ 
courses, 108 miles in length ; the Kitcha Bhora group, 32 miles; the Paha Canal, 13 miles; and the Kylas 
Canal, into which water had not been admitted. The total area irrigated was 30,274 acres, of which 
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19,761 were irrigated tim ing the Mitireef or autumn, and 10,513 
during the rubbee or spring crop. The canals in Bijnour district 
are the Nugeena and Nehtore, under the Collector of Bijnour. 
The total area irrigated hy them waS 1,656 acres,— viz., 1,002'5 
during the autumn, and 653,5 iji the spring crop. 

Punjab .—Hi this Province, also, surveys for irrigation works 
were taken in hand. The work done on the Western Jumna 
Canal composed several projects for making drainage channels 
to relieve the country from floods, and the collection of informa¬ 
tion with regard to a proposed alteration of the upper line of 
the canal where it runs through low gfotind. Opcu'ations on 
the right bank of the Sutlej were commenced for the purpose 
of decidingipu improvement to be made oii the Inundation Ca¬ 
nals, by whidi this portion of the country is intersected. A new 
canal was proposed for the irrigation of the lower j)art of the 
Baree Doab. With respect to the Sirhind Canal, for the irriga¬ 
tion of the country betweeiv the Sutlej, the Guggur, and Suru- 
sootti rivers, the position of the head of the canal at Roopur 
was decided on. Thfe channel was lin’ed out as far as the point 
where the Puttiala Branch will leave the main line. The sur¬ 
vey of the trial line for the Puttiala feeder was carried on 
for a length of 80 miles. There were in the Province 1,147 
miles of made metalled roads and 1827 iinmetalled, of which 
18 and 49 miles respectively were completed during the year. 

Oudh .—During 1867-68 a commencement was made towards 
the introduction of irrigation works. A staff of engineers sur¬ 
veyed the country* and prepared a project for canals Trom’the 
Sarda river. The expenditure on communications from imperial 
funds amounted to Rs. 3,93,800, of which Rs. 2,71,311 were de¬ 
voted to original works and Rs. 1,22,849 to repairs. 

Central Provinces*—'tihe superior q^ualifications of the Ponch 
and Wurdab valleys as fields for irrigation were recognised. Plans 
and estimates for works on these rivers were being prepared. 

British Burmah .—The Kyangheen embankment on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy river in the Myan ©ung District, and the 
raising of the Patashin embankment, were completed. The 
great embankment extending from Myan Oung down to Henza- 
dah, 57 miles, made rapid progress. The embankment works 
competed to the end of the previous year were maintained at a 
cost of Rs. 10,062. 

** Berar. —In addition to operations on roads conducted by the 
Public Works Department, considerable sums were spent from 
Local Funds, and much improvement was effected on the village 
fair-weather roads. The Road Cess brought in an income of Rs. 
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71,048, and a sum of Rs. 93,155 was laid out by the civil authori¬ 
ties, The total expenditure in both Departments was Rs. 
3,37,766. A stone dam was thrown across the river Morna just 
above Akola, as a model for more works of the same kind, which 
can‘be turned to profit by irrigation. 

Myaorii —The chief work <of the j^ear was thS re-construct- 
tion of tile Sriramadevara dam on the Hemavutty river in the 
Hassan district. The great works in the Chituldroog division, 
that is the Mari Kauiwe, the Kumbar Kutte, the Goonoor Kut- 
te, and the Kumbar Mardegore projects, were only in an incipient 
state, but tlie pro.spcrity of that part of Mysore is mainly depen¬ 
dent on the execution of these works The sum expended on 
original communicatipns was Rs. 3,09,792, and ojk repairs Rs. 
3,28,161, aggregating Rs. 6,37,953.. 

' Other Public Works- 

Tlie sum expended on Civil Buildings was £161,885 or 
£407,015 less than the grant. The details of Proviuce.s, includ¬ 
ing original works and repairs, wore :—Madras £108,309 ; Bom¬ 
bay including Special Fund £329,053 and excluding Special 
Fund £266,44t ; Bengal 104,489 ; North-Western Provinces 
92,951; Punjab £.43,847 ; Central Provinces £48,193; British 
Burmah £56,519; Oudh £41,.306 ; Berar £1,964; Rajpootana 
£8,371; Central dndia £14,971 and Coorg £1,206. A sum of 
£152,964 was spent upon original works of public improvement 
and £11,596 on repair s.. 

forests.. 

The Forest Department was reorganized under an Inspector- 
General in 1804. In some Provinces a considerable share in 
the management of the forests has been allotted to the civil offi¬ 
cers ; in others, the control is mainly vested in the officer of the 
Forest Department. Attempts to introduce a regular plan of 
operations in order to regulate the annual yield of the forests, 
in accordance with ,the amount produced either by natural re¬ 
production, or by cultivation, have been made in several Pro¬ 
vinces. Such a-jdan of operations has been actually established 
and followed for the last 12 years in the Teak forests of British 
Burmah. For one division of the Oudh State Forests also, a regu¬ 
lar plan of operations has just lieen sanctioned for the next two 
years. In the Punjab, also, endeavours have been made to de¬ 
termine the annual yield Of several Forest Districts in accor¬ 
dance with the quantity of growing material, and the rate of re¬ 
production. In 1866, the expediency of introducing men who 
had undergone a special professional training, was recognia;- 
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ed. Several practical Foresters from Scotland were sent for, and 
two Forest officers from Germany, who had served some time in 
the State Forests of Hanover and the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Permission was also granted to forest officers on 
leave in Europe to study Forestry during their time of furlough. 
In February 1868 seven young,men were selected in Eng¬ 
land, and sent to the Forest schools of the continent of Europe, 
to go through a course of protessional training previous to being 
sent out to India. In 1869 the Department was opened to all 
Natives as well as Europeans who should prove their special 
fitness for its duties. The object is to. make the practice of 
rational forest management iiltimately as generally understood 
by the Natives as that of agriculture and the breeding of cat- 
tle. ' * 

The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 
department for a series of years:— • 



• 

Keoeipts. 
Rs. • 

Cliatgos. 

Ks. 

Surplus. 

Rs. 

1864-63 

Actuals 

33,02,022. 

18,62,461 

10,.39,66I 

14,26,993 

1863-66 

»> 

35,03,382 

21,36,387 

1866-67 

it ... 

30,44.183 

20,61,145 

9,93,038 

1867-68 

»» ... 
Itegnlar Kstimate 

'33,15,884 

22,44,.'■>64 

10,71,320 

1868 69 

34»,98,281 

26,73,977 

13,24,304 


Dr. Brandis, the Inspector General of Forests, reports that in 
those State Forest Departments of Europe which^are organized 
in the most efficient manner, the average area of executive forest 
charges varies from 8 to 30 square miles. But the yield of the 
forests in India pjnst incyrease considerably before tl^ area of 
executive charges can be reduced to this extent. - In France, 
where Forestry has been earned out for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, the forest area is 1,088,966 hectares, equal to 2,722,000 
acres, or about 4,250 square miles. The gross receipts, includ¬ 
ing the produce of the extraordinary cuttings, and the contribu¬ 
tions of the communes and public institutions to cover the cost 
of the administration of their forests (£52,000,) are estimated 
for the current year at nearly 43 njillions of francs, or 
£1,720,000. This gives about 128. 3d. per acre, if the contribu¬ 
tion of the communes is deducted. The charges, including 
extraordinary grants for the planting of barren hill sides 
and forest roads, are estimated at 13 millions of francs, or 
£520,000. Of this expenditure the establishment charges 
amount to £212,000. During the current year, 1869-70, the State 
forests in the Provinces under the Government of India, includ¬ 
ing those of Mysore and Berar, but excluding Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, are expected to yield a gross revenue of £305,000 against 
Voi. Xni., Parto III. * IV. 2 z 
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m outlay of £200,000, of winch £75,000 will he expemled on es- 
iablishraents. When fully demarcated, the forests in these Pro- 
rihces will probably eqxial in area the state and connnuual 
forests of France. Compaiang the forest revenues of both coun- 
triet!^ the strength of the controlling establishments is propor¬ 
tionally larger in India thap, in France, but the revenue will 
grow. '■ 


CIIAPTEU XU. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 

The Post Office. 


Lord Dadhousie appointed a Committee to enquire into the 
■working of the t*ostal department, the result of which was a 
reduction of the rates or letters to half an anna or |(i. per half 
tola for any distance. The reform was effected by Act XVII. 
of 1854. The impetus given to corresiiondcnce by this redue- 
tion is seen in the fact tliat, while the number of letters and 
new.spapers received for delivery in 1853-54 was 19,082,070, 
it rose to 04,236,357 or an increase of 336 per cent, in 1800-07, 
and to 07.978,305 or 356 per cent, in 1867-08. The progress of 
purely postal revenue is thus shewn :— 


' • • 

] 853-54 last complete year of former rates 
1855-56 first complete year ... 

18()4-65 tenth ditto 

1865- 60 eleventh ditto 

1806-67 twelfth ditto ... ... «... 

1866- 67 „ ditto (exclusive of Straits Settlements) 

1867- 68 thirteenth ditto 


Percentage. 
128 
100 
214 
22 V 
230 
227 
237 


From the beginning of 1869-70 the weight of letter that may 
bo sent for half an anna and upwards was doubled, so that India 
has the cheapest lettet post in the world. 

The most important events of 1867-68 were, a new postal 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, the enhance¬ 
ment of the postage on Overland letters, the revision of the high¬ 
er grades of the Department and the establishment of local 
posts in Calcutta and Bombay. In Calcutta this latter ex- 

f feriment proved a failure. Sea-sorting on the Bombay and Suez 
ine was introduced experimentally for one year. Weekly commu¬ 
nication with Burmah was established, and a monthly mail to the 
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Straits. Tlio growing use of currency notes for remittances tiirough 
the Post Office led to the suggestion of compulsory registration 
on the English system, aud of a charge of a double registration 
fee, on delivery, on all such covdrs containing money and 
other valuables dropped into t!*e letter box without rcgistrafiou. 
Official correspondence was treated almost a.s in Engl§aid. 

Four hundred and sixtj^-seven post office.s and 134 letter-boxes 
were opened during the jear, chiefly in the llombay circle. The 
total length in miles of postal lines was 3,1)88 bj' railway, 5,140| 
by mail-cart and horse, 34,930 bj’ runners and 5,013 by sea, or 
43,0711 in all. The abstract results of the concspondcnce return# 
are as follows:— 


Year. 

Letters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

• 

T otal. 

186G‘G7 (exclusive of 
Straits Settlements) 
1.8()7*68 ... 

62,.')(i7,2r..T 

5,217,s-r. 

• 

01.3,575 

051,420 

439,750 

525,050 

C.5,172,312 

09,154,847 

Increase 


i!);{, 2 sr> 

37,851 

85,300 

3,982,535 

Increase percentage 

G-22 

• 3-70 

010 

19-39 

6-11 


These returns .show the increa.se of the parcel traffic and 
the number of book-parcels, due to the rernov’al of restrictions on 
the descriptions of articles sent by this, post. 'The rettiriis Inay 
be still further analyzed :— 


Year. 

• 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Service. 

Register¬ 

ed. 

Total, 

186G-67 (cxcluaivo of Straits Settlc- 
mout) 

28,226,906 

21,553,887 

7,924,221 

1,196,148 

—-— 

68,901,162 

1867-68 

34,905,281 

22,321.703 

3,983,830 

1,266,441 

62,667,266 

Ineroaso 

6,708,375 

767,816 


70,293 

3,666,093 

Decrease 



S,94f>,391 



/lucroaao 

23*97 

3 66 


6-87 

6*22 

Percentage < 

VDooreaso 



49*72 


Seventeen per cent, of the correspondence was retained for re¬ 
issue, an increase due to the-creation of branch offices. There 
were 1,779,248 letters sent to the Dead Letter Office. Durjrm the 

a z. a ” 
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eleven months of 1866^67 there were 67,745 letters, papers, or 
parcels missent; in 1867-68 there were 71,812. The increase in 
the gross value of stamps sold in 1867-68 as compared with 
18^6-67 (deducting the sales in the Straits Settlements,) was 
4'78 per cent. The gross val«.e of service stamps sold was Rs, 
3,18,169,'^ against Rs. 3,03,031; 

The District Post consists of lines of communication connect¬ 
ing the head quarters of each district with the interior police 
and revenue stations, and is maintained primarily for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying oiBcial correspondence, the expense being 
met in some parts of the country from the proceeds of a special 
cess levied for the purpose, and in other places forming a charge 
on the general revenues, Originally, this post was managed by 
district officers or other local officials independently of the 
imperial post, but within the last few years its management 
was transferred in Bombay and^tho North-Western Provinces 
to the Post Office Bepartment, and experimental transfers were 
also made in Madras a\jd Bengal. Of 5,070,693 covers sent to 
the district post for delivery 540,685 were undelivered. The 
number received from the district post was 3,129,661. 

Complaints ,—The number of complaints increased to 2,186 
for 1867-68, or 14 per cent. The uuniber of cases in which 
punishment was inflicted on Post Office employes increas¬ 
ed from 87 in the previous year (equivalent to 98 for a year 
of '12 months) to 126, while the proportion of legal convictions 
obtained fell from 71 per cent, to 64 per cent. The number of 
robberies committed in feudatory territory fell from 36 in 1865-66 
to 26 in 1866-67, and to 19 in 1867-68, and in British territory, 
from 17 to 11. • 

The number of persons in permanent employ in the Post Office 
amounted to 21,280. 

The non-postal {uanches of the Department ^sonsist of a 
bullock train in Bengal, connecting Darjeeling with the East In¬ 
dian Railway,-the military van dak in the Punjab, and the pas¬ 
senger service by mail-cart or parcel van on the various mail-cart 
lines. Those Inanches yielded a not profit of £.2,2X2 against a 
deficit in the previous year, 

The financial results of the Post Office continued to be satis¬ 
factory. The revenue from private correspondence showed a 
considerably larger increase than during either of the two pre¬ 
ceding years:— 
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• 

1866-67. 
Estimate 12 
mouths, exclu¬ 
sive of Straits 
Settlements.. 

1867-68. 

Percout- 

age. 

• 

Eeceipts, including official post- 

Es.' A. P. 

<i 

Decrease. 

age 

Do., excluding official post¬ 
age and sale proceeds of service 

65,01,003 6 5 

60,84,447 0 6 

6-40 

Increase. 

stamps 

30,11,245 6 10 

37,74,607 4 6 

4-52 

Iacre.a8o. 

Disbursements 

Ket Kevenue, including ofiloial 
postage and sale proceeds oi 

48,75,067 11 id 

47,64,940 6 6 

8-68 

Decrease. 

service stamps 

Net deficit if official postage and 
sale proceeds of service stamps^ 

21,25,935 10 7 

•13,29,506 10 1 

37-46 

Increase. 

&.C., be excluded 

7,63,822 6 0 

9,80,333 1*11 

28-34 


• 

Eevenne from pri¬ 
vate correspon¬ 
dence. 

Increase over pre¬ 
vious year. 

• 

Es. 

Es. 

1865-68 

35,59,268 

1,42,689 

1866-67 for 12 montlis, including the 
iStraits Settlements 

36,71,578 

1,12,310 

Excluding the Straits Settlements 

36,11,245 


1867-68 

37,74,607 

1,63,.362 


There are items of free service rendered to the Post Office 
■which have never been noticed in the accounts. The chief of 


these are:— 

Itailway free Service ... ... 

Steam Services 
Discount ou sale of Stamps 
EnglisU Stores 

Printing in Bengal and Madras (say) 


... Es. 2,00,000 

• ... „ 7,12,332 

... „ 1,24,805 

... „ 31,680 

... „ 40,000 


Total ... ... ... Es. 11,08,817 

Taking all these items into account, and allowing for a prospec¬ 
tive increase of expenditure, the Director General thinks it 
may be safely stated that the Post Office -will continue to show 
a considerable surplus of receipts. Notwithstanding the large 
reduction in the amount of official postage brpiight 
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deductions above inentioned to Rs. 2,20,689. The official 
postage revenue is considerably understated, owing to th,e 
temporary exclusion from accoxmt of lire official conespon- 
depce pas.siiig within the limits of'the same district, and not 
addressed to or sent by a privileged office. The inclusion of 
this iteiUiwould have raised the surplus to about £140,000. 

The Telegraph- 

In the five years ending 1808 the efficiency of the Telegraph 
Department was greatly increa.sed. It should be remembered 
that from Calcutta to <llonarcs it is as far as from Loudon to Edin¬ 
burgh ; that from Bombay to Kurracboo is farther than from Paris 
to Warsaw ; tliatfrom Kurraclice to Calcutta is farther than from 
London to Coustautinople; and a telegram from Oalle to Pesha- 
wur is actually transmitted over a distance ecpiivalent to oue- 
cightb of the circumference of our Globe. 

On 31st December 1863 the length of lines was 11,35.0 miles.. 
On the 1st of Decpmbdr 1868 it was 13,875§. There were 
10,6.50| miles on Hamilton’s ^vhole, J, and Per.sian pattern. 
Standards, 2204 on stone j)illars, 184|- on brick pillars, 2,577-| 
on wooden supports, and 242 on G. 1. P. Railway supports. Of 
the mileage there were— 

2 miles, IJ Fgs. with 12 wires, 
fi 4. 0 

1 1 9 ,, 3 ,, ,, 6 )» 

" » >? ^ !>■ 

„ 4 ,, „ 4 ,, 

4,935 „ 3 „ „ 2 „ 

7,793 „ OJ „ „ 1 wire. 

Wherever new trunk ro.ads or railways have been opened, or are 
about to be opened, or extended, the telegraph lines have been, 
shifted or will bo shifted on to them. 

From 1st Jamiary 1860 the Governmerrt of India carried 
out a reorganization of the Department devised by Colonel 
Robinson, li. E., the Director General Salaries have been, 
raised, establishments increased, checks instituted, signalling im^ 
proved, stamps introduced, the system of accounts improved 
and charges reduced since that date. On 3()th Apr;! 1868, 
the separation of construction from maintenance and working 
was efected. As a further means for improving the know-- 
ledge of the Department in modern telegraphy, four of the 
most intelligent of the administrative staff are sent home annual-. 
ly to study in the best practical and theoretical school. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for instructing European soldiers in prac- 
tilSal telegraphy, and sappers and miners in practical construe-' 
tioi^ 6iO that, in the event of a campaign, it may alwa.ys he pos- 
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sible to pi’oviJe soldier signallers for field Telegraphs, if such 
be required. 

On 1st October 18GS, a new tariff of one rupee for ten words 
for all India was introduced. This has l)cen supplemented Joy 
stainp.s, and the payment on »Indian Telegrams is now the 
cheapest and simplest in the w’orld. From the Ist/January 
1869, the Ceylon lines came under the Government of India, the 
result of which was a reduction in the tai'iff. Messages were sent 
to. and from India and Ceylon, l^ie administrative result of 
these improvements is, that, there are now sp few rc.signationsaud 
so many applications for employment and re-employment, tliat 
there is not only no difficulty in obtaining Signallers, but the 
Department is able to select, and can now afforti to reject, all 
but superior lads. 

The following table shews the number of Messages sent in the 
twelve months ending October 1S6S, and the percentage of 
errors imthe Indian and Tndod*hno]ica.’ii Messirges, as discovered 
by actual examination of all message!^ in the Complaint and 
Check Office :— ’ 


Telegraph Messages 

o w 

<3} ^ 

"a Bfj 

M dJ 

“ft 
|s g 

Number of Er¬ 
rors. 

Percentage of 
Errors. 

'C 

H 

Serious. 

H 


.1 

*3 

o 

K 


30,404 

290 

34 

3,30 

•97 

•11 

1-08 


ludo-Europeaa 

2,000 

04 

7 

71 

319 

•34 


Dec. 


ludian ... < 

29,039 

209 

31 

300 

•92 

•10|102 

„ ... 

Indo-European 

2,215 

61 

11 

72 

2-75 

•49|3-24 

IQHQ 

Indian " ». 

■ J 8,600 

319 

30 

349,1 11 

•11 r 22 


WWW .. 

Iiulo-Kuropean 

2,700 

9.3 

5 

9813-44 

•18 

3 62 



Indian 

34, .301 

254 

29 

283 

•74 

•08 

•82 


,, 

Indo-Euroi)ean 

3,282 

90 

.3 

99 

2-92 

•09 

301 



Indian 

31,421 

315 

54 

309 

1- 

•17 

117 


ff 

Indo-European 

3,047 

62 

14 

70 

2 03 

•46 

2 49 

. 


Indian 

31.042 

279 

* 42 

321 

•89 

•13 

102 


„ ... 

Indo-European 

2,.357 

68 

13 

81 

2^88 

■55 

3-43 



Indian 

31,488 

318 

38 

356 

1- 

•12 

112 


»» 

Indo-European 

3,495 

109 

23 

1.32,311 

•05 

3-76 

June 


Indian 

20,493 

32 

44 

365 

1-21 

•10 

1-37 

>» ••• ' 

Indo-European 

2,422 

73 

25 

98 

3 1 

103 

3 13 


; 

Indian 

20,739 

248 

33 

281 

•92 

•12 

104 



Indo-European 

2,045 

73 

12 

85 3-66 

•58 

^•14 



Indian 

24,803 

229 

34 

263 

•92 

•13 

106 


„ ... 

Indo-European 

2,096 

64 

14 

78,3 0.5 

•66 

3-71 



Indian 

28,712 

29.5 

67 

352 1 02 

•19 

1-21 


. 

Indo-European 

2,172 

66 

1.3 

79 

3 03 

•59 


Oct. 


Indian 

83,012 

228 

37 

266 

•69 

•11 

■Kml 

» •“ 

Indo-European 

2,220 

59 

10 

69 

2-65 

•46 

310 
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In 1807-68 the value of Service niessages was £17,870 and of 
Private messages £95,744, or £113,614 in all. The revenue in 
1860-61 was only £62,520 so that it has nearly doubled in eight 
yeacs. The capital sum spent on the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of Indian Telegraphs frot« 1851-52 to 1866-07 inclusive, 
was £],(>81,076 and the net'Joss on working in that period was 
£502,962. Since 1865-66 there has been a small profit. 


CHAPTER Xlll. 

THE MILITARY, MARINE AND MEDICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

'Strength and Cost, of the Army- 

The nominal strength of the Army in India in 1807, includ¬ 
ing effectives, non-effectives and the depots in England, was 
190,000, of whom 64,000 wore British and 126,000 Native 
troops. The real effective strength in India, as reported on by 
the three Sanitary Commissioners of the Governments of India, 
Madras and Bombay, was 171,991 of whom 56,942 were British 
and 114,949 were Native troops, as follows :— 


---- 

Oovernment 
of India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

British Troops ... ... ... 

3^,603 


11,411 

Native Troops 




Regular 

4.5,500 

29,650 

26,452 

C 

Irregular, or Central India Horse & 

4,212 



Punjab Frontier Force 

9,135 



Total in 1867 

93,450 

40,578 

37,863 


In the year before the Mutiny, 1856-57, the nominal strength 
of the British troops was 45,000 and of the Native force 
25^115. 
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The whole cost of the Army in India, English and Native, 
is about sixteen millions sterling a year, or a third of the revenue. 
Of this 12| is spent in India and 3J,in England. The cost since 
the year before the Mutiny has been :-j- 


Year. 

In India. 

In England.* 

* 

Total. 

18.56-57 

10,858,963 

• 4 « . « * A 


1857-58 

14,746,737 

• 


1858-59 

21,000 ,000 

3,750,000 

24,750,000 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

• 

3,750,p00 

24,659,000 

1860-61 

15,838,980 

.2,750,000 

18,588,980 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,539,802 

16,221,702 

1862-63 

12,764,325 

2,144,737 

14,90.9,062 

1863-64 

12,697,069 

2,075,935 

14,773,004 

1864-65 

» 

13,494,467 

2,292,683 

15,787,160 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,432,968 

16,793,306 

1866-67t 

. 12,440,883 

3,385,408 

15,825,791 

• 

1867-68 

12,603,467 

3,499,828 

16,103,295 

1868-69 

Estimate. 

12,990,288 

3,29,3,905 

16,284,193 

1869-70 

12,850,000 




Themilitaryexpenditure is likely to goon increasing eveiy year 
owing to the gradually growing proportion of the higher grades of 
Indian officers and cost of the Staff Corps.. The cost of the English 
and Native Armies in India in 1867-68 was thus divided:— 

* Up to 1861-62 in round nnmbera. t Eleven montlis. 

VoL. xm , Pasts III. t IV. 3 A 
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27te Army. 



Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


'tiff(dim Services. —1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Army aiid Garrison Staff 

242,2d2 

123,893 

51,B16 

130,347 


Adniinigtratli,'e Staff 

102,280 

49,900 


Itcgimental Pay and Allowances 

3,761,439 

1,535,797 

1,380,308 


Commissariat 

1,216,343 

469,729 

473,118 


Stud and Kemonnt... 

178,395 

61,199 

20,171 


Clothing 

49,764 

30,985 

29,621 


Barrack 

222,127 

60,,327 

87,850 


Martial Law 

19,464 

J4,931 

9,649 


Medical... 

221,151 

113,.576 

106,720 


Ordnance 

254,719 

116,0,50 

4,719 

198,605 


Ecclesiastical ... t. ■■■ 

12,779 

4,997 


Education 

26,8.58 

2,845 

57,686 

11,818 


Sea Transport 

70,787 

32,718 


Miscellaneous 

125,018 

165,063 

121,837 


Volunteer Corps 

1,829 

1,997 

613 


Non-Effective Services. —II. 
Rewards 

10 898 

4,702 

1,963 


Retired Officers 

7.024 

8,818 

1,8.36 



214,898 

259,874 

110,657 



4,039 

3,274 

2,525 


Civil Pensions and Gratuities ... 

7,748 

5,592 

5,454 


Total Army charges in India 

6,749,828 

.3,072,872 

2,780,767 

12,603,467 


Health of the Army- 

If -We start from 18G0 we find, from tlie data of eight years, 
tliat gradual and solid improvement has taken place, notwith¬ 
standing the frequency and the increasing ferocity of cholera 
epidemics before which man has hitherto proved powerless. 
Taking the statistics only from 1860 to 1865 inclusive. Dr. Lo¬ 
gan, the Director General of the Army Medical Department, re¬ 
marks upon the progressive amelioration in the health of the 
English garrison of India. In that period the Army fluctuated 
from 67,000 to 67,000. but 63,000 may l)e taken as its mean. 
The admissions to Ijospital fell in the six years from 124,000 
to 94,000. The number of men constantly non-eflfective from 
sickness, fell from 71 to 59 per thousand. Tlie number of deaths, 
fell from 35 to -28 per thousand of mean strength. These facts 
will be found to be more than borne out by the following table 
to the close of 1867. A mortality of 28 per 1000 is still too high, 
but what a vast improvement on the facts revealed by Lord 
Herbert’s Commission. Sir Ranald Martin has declared that the 
mortality among the white troops in India might yet be dimi¬ 
nished to’’ ten per thousand. But no one will share his expecta¬ 
tion, who has observed that, so far from mastering such epide- 
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mics as cholera, medical observers lament that the mortality 
from such causes is increasing uuder modern treatment. Nor 
in these calculations is any allowance made for the larger num¬ 
ber now invalided, not indeed for •discharge from the service 
but for change of climate. Wj,ieroas formerly a sickly man ti'as 
allowed to remain in India tilUlie died, lie is now shipped to 
England where he once more becomes effective. We liave com¬ 
piled the following table from the successive Sanitary Reports. 
The rates are per thousand :— 


■^Tear. 

Strength. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Daily 

8ick^ 

Total 

Deaths. 

. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

• 

Total 

Deaths. 

1860 . 

97,882 

.84, 

30-77 


29-1 

66-9 


1861 

72,791 

82 

45 93 


21-3 

63-7 


1863 ... 

71,069 

76 

28-11 

• 

25-5 

62-8 


186,3 . 

6-1.902 

69 

25-08 

69 3 

13-8 

67-7 

17-4 

1864 ... 

63,284 

62 

21 TO 

59-3 

15-9 

66-7 

18-6 

1865 ... 

64,405 

()0 

24-24 

56-4 

35-1 

64-3 

' 21-4 

1866 ... 

59,941 

58 

20-11 

59-5 

12-7 

68-1 

21-9 

1867 ... 

56,942 

53 

30-95 

58-7 

19 3 

60-4 

18-12 

Mean of 8 years ... 

68,902 

68 

28-91 

60-6 

21-6 

63-7 

19 7 


Whether we Idok at sickness or mortality, Bengal is* the 
worst of the three old Presidencies, having an average of 68 
daily sick and 2S‘9l deaths per thousand against O'O’G and 21’6 
in Bombay and 63 7 apd 19'7 in Madras respectively. If we look 
at sickness alone Bombay is slightly the healthiest, but 
if we consider mortality, Madras vindicates its po.sition as 
the healthiest of the Presiilencies for troops. A mean mor¬ 
tality of 19^ per thou.sand, against 21| in Bombay and nearly 
29 in Bengal, is remarkable! The causfts of the greater heal¬ 
thiness of both Madras and Bombay are doubtless their expo¬ 
sure to the influences of the sea and the monsoons, and the 
comparative abse nee of that cholera which is endemic in the val¬ 
ley of the Ganges. But the hygienic progress is almost entirely 
confined to the worst Presidency, Bengal; it is less in Bombay 
and it would seem to have been non-existent in Madras. 

The English Army under the Q-overnment of India. 

The Army was thus distributed on 28th June 1867, when it 
■was 34,665 strong:— 


3 A 2 
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AUTlLLEttY. 

Station. 

1 

Infantry. 

StatioR. 

Strength. 



, 





— 

}a. Horso Brigade A. Bat. 

Meerut 

13C 

^'3rd Regitncnt. 1st Bat. 

Meerut 

709 


ii- „ 

Mean Meer .. 


6th 

.1 Jst „ 

FeiOAcpero ... 

688 



Lucknow 

125 

7tb 


Suugi>r 

478 


1). „ 

Meerut 

l2i> 



N owgoiig 

200 


K. „ 

UmbaUa 

134 

11th 



770 

0. Homo Brigade 

3. „ 

Roimres 

120 

12th 

1. 'ipi „ 

Bootaporo 

427 

F. Horse Brigodo 

i. 

UiiilKUla 

124 



Uae hateilly 

31)Q 


B. „ 

•jealkote 

118 

19tU 

*» 1st „ 

Aowjihera ... 

783 


c. „ 

Morar 

116 

23rd 


Jubbulpoie ... 

490 


3). >, 

Ttawu) Pindeo 

122 



Nagodo 

214 


3i3. „ 

PoKhuwur 

1*23 

27 th 


Dum-Dum .. 

455 


F. M 

PoMhawu'r 

111 



Jlurrackpt»re .. 

lo7 

8tli Brigade B. Battery 

Lucknow 

144 



HerhH»np<jre... 

128 




UG 

35th 


Mooltuii 

667 

D. 


Bootai>oro 

140 



Dora I. Khan 

191 

11th Brigade I>. 


A gra 

12? 

3Gth 


Moradabad ... 

306 

K. 


Mortir 

Il9 



Shuhjehau- 


F, 

,, 

Bareillv 

122 



pore 

465 


, 

(Jawn})ure 

118 

37th 


Ikiroiily 


ll6tU Br^ado A. Battery 

11 UKaroebaugh 

115 

36th 


healkoio 

779 


,, 

Meerut 

118 


»» 

Govindghur 

73 

C. 

,, 

Barrackporo.. 

)46 



I'ort Lahore.. 

no 

D. 


Uurruckpove.. 

127 

iUt 

»» 

Agra 

797 

B. 


Bangor ' .. 

131 

* 42n<l 

»» • • 

Pc.''hawur ... 

602 

F. 


Dinupciro 

134 

46rh 


Lnckuow 

803 

G. 

,, 

Jubbtilpoto .. 

116 

5dth 

. 1 

Lucknow 

883 

llOtb Brigade A. Battery 

Ferur.opore .. 

140 

58tli 

»» 

I'arjeeling .. 

479 

13. 


Uawul Pindeo 

124 


1 

' cuai'os 

315 

0. 


Meerut 

125 

77lh 

»» 

Vesbawur ... 

601 

P. 


MiioltaM 

134 



Attock 

109 

£. 


Peshawur 

114 



Rooi'koe 

3001 

V. 


Ucuii Mour .. 

124 

79th 


Delhi 

2(K) 

G. 


JtiUundur .. 

13» 


. 

-ullundur ... 

653 

22tid Brigade A. Battery 

AJlah.abad 

127 

83nd 

11 

1‘billouY 

72 

B. 


Jhunsi 

105 


»» 

Kfingra 

67 

3. 


f.ucknow 

(57 



Rawul Findee 

420 

• *« 4. 


1‘oahawur ... 

56 

68tb 


Mxutco Hills 

3o:^ 

8. 


Moral* 

63 


* 

Subathoo 

788 

'6. 


Fort Lahore .. 

64 

90th 


Hastircobaugh 

761 

7. 


Agm 

65 

91st 

•f 

Jhansi 

480 

24th Brigade 1« 

Battery 

Slooltan 

69 

93rd 

»» 

Heeju'oe 

149 

2.' 


Mean Meer .. 

63 



UuibalLa 

648 

8. 


Meerut 

62 

04th 

»» 

1 awnix re ... 

620 

4. 


Allahabad .. 

(l.l 

I01.-t 

t* *' ••• 

Futteeghur .. 

297 

. 


Morar 

61 


»» 



A. 


Ciovlndghur .. 

63 

103rd 


Morar 

.514 

' 26lhBiigade 1. 


Saugor 

68 


r- 

Fort Gwalior 

220 

2. 


Delhi 

63 

104th 

, 1 

Dugshaie 

802 

3. 


Fort William 

62 

ior*th 

>» 

Dinajiorc 

764 

4 


Attock 

67 

ll'OtU 


Mean Meor.. 

796 

6. 


Darjeeling . 

66 

107th 

• • 

Allahabad 

774 

ISappors and Minerg 

Hoof i&cu 

44 

, 2nd Bat Rifle Brigade 

Fort William 

662 





3rd 

.. 

R.awul Piinico 

666 






.1 >» .. 

Muirco Hills 

256 

Cavalry 




Convalescent Depots. 









Darjeeling .> 

147 







Paristiath 

33 

2nd Dragoon Guards 

Muttm 

402. 



Nyuco Tal ... 

847 

1 Stu Laucera 


Iiucknt>w 

440 



Lnudour 

208 

1 7th Dragopn Guards 

teunres 

207 



Kussowlie .. 

346 

,, 


Cawnporo .. 

130 



lihurmsala .. 

no 

7Ui Hussars 


Boalkote 

405 



Nundc<*to, Ac. 

1 M 

]i)th Huseats 


Meerut 

S79 



Family Camps 


SOth Hussars 


CampboUpore 

800 



Murree 

281 

,, 


Bydun Koloe.. 

109 

Presidency Depot. 



S^st Bnssars 


Uniballa 

393 


»» .«• 

Chinsurah .. 

31 
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As during November and December 18G7 upwards of COOO men 
were withdrawn for tlie Abyssinian expedition. Dr. Bryden founds 
Jiis vital statistics for 1867 on the average strength of 10 months, 
or 34,603. 

The average number daily* imdcr ' treatment was 1,803, 
the daily proportion per 1,000 having been 53. This ratio 
fluctuated between a minimum of 46'7 in December, and 
a maximum of 61’8 in September. The total adtnissions 
into hospital amounted to 48,876 or a ratio of 1,412 per 
1,000. In October the rate of admissions was at its maxi¬ 
mum or 169 per 1,000; in February at its minimum of 86 
per 1,000, These results are more favourable than any in 
the previous eight years. From 1859 to 1867 the average 
number out of every l,O00 Britisli soldiers who were sick daily 
had fallen from 90 to 58. In 1867 it was only 5JJ. In the 
same way the number admitted per 1,000 had fallen gradu¬ 
ally and steadily from 2,228. to 1,50,1. In '1867 it was only 
1,412. Taken merely with reference to the amount of sick¬ 
ness, the returns of the year arc*very faVourable and satisfactory. 
But viewed in relation to mortality the result is very different. 
During 1866 the death rate was_only 20T1 per 1,000—the’ most 
favourable ratio attained. Between 1859 and 1866 it had varied 
from 45'93 in 1861 to 20‘11 in 1866. In 1867 the deaths were 
in the proportion of 30 'j 5 per 1,000—a greater loss of life 
than has occurred in any year since 1861. This high death 
rate was due, just as it was in 1861, to a wide-spread and viru¬ 
lent epidemic of cholera over Northern India owing to t'he great 
Hurdwar Fair. Of 1,071 deaths 479 were due to cholera ; or out 
of the total death rate of 80‘95 per thousand 13’84 was due to this 
cause. In 1866 the d,eath rate from this disease was only 1-37 ; 
on the other hand in 1861 the deaths were 23'73, and in the 
epidemic of 1856, which attracted comparatively little attention, 
cholera was fatal to no less than 33‘05 per 1,000. 

The following table shews in detail the causes of death and 
invaliding :— * 
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The Englieh Army undSr th^Goternment of InAlid. 

Influence of Age, Marriage and Temperance .—Of married 
men 32 per cent, of the total were under 80 years of age^ and 
08 per cent, exceeded 30 ; of unmarried men 72 per cent, of the 
tgtal were under 30 years of age, and 28 per cent, above 30. 
Irrespective of the fact of nfen being married or unmarried 
the death rate (exclusive of cholera) was as follows :— 

25,790 men below 30, gave 318 deaths=: 12*33 per 1,000 
10,857 men above 30, gave 285 deatb3=20*2o per 1,000 

This statement cannot be viewed apart from the fact of two- 
thirds of the marrie(| class belonging to the later group, and the 
same proportion of the unmarried to the first group. As might 
liave been expected the ratio of mortality is higher for the mar¬ 
ried than for the unmarried class, although the difference is less 
than might have been anticipated from the contrast in the ages 
of the two grouj)S. 

3,012 Murried men gave 110 dcaiht»=-3r»'52 per 1,000 inclusive of cholera deaths. 

,, ,, ,, , or 6H deathHf=-in'20 per 1,000 excluaivc of cholor/t dorttbs. 

30,833 Unmarried men gave 8G0 deaths^-28000 pov 1,000 inclusive of cholera deaths. 

„ „ „ or 408 dcatli8=16‘10 per exclusive of cholera deaths. 

The admission rate of 8V''()8 per cent, in the case of the married 
against 138’13 in the case of unmarried, is afi'ected by the item 
of venereal alone to the e-xtent of Ifi'oO per cent. And the same 
cause determines a great diminution in hospital residence in the 
case of the married men. During 1867, on the average, each 
unmaried man s])ent eighteen days in Hospital, while the mar¬ 
ried men spent each nine days only. As to Temperance, of 
31,51,536 reported oji 617 were abstainers, 29,293 temperate and 
1,596 ilitompcrate. Of the first 2 7 per ceirt. were sick and 2'3 
died ; of the second 4'7 were sick and 2-9 died ; of the third 5-4 
were sick and 3’8 died. According to the effect on discipline 
and character the rcsidts were as follow 



y'aHfm pu- 
4 -^ . JiiaUod hy 

Htrongtb Oomm.md 
iijg Ollicer. 

Cases tried 
by Court 

AJirtial. 

Character. 

droit. 

Totiil Abst ainers .. 

<517 54 

4 

636 9 

647 

Temperate 

2S,S-)3 18,70« 

i,09y 

26,9ii6 1,830 

548 28,293 

lutemperute 

l,m 4 782 

894 

226 723 

648 1,596 


Dififercnt meaning.s attach to the words temperate and intem¬ 
perate ; not unfretpxently it is to be feared the soldier who drinks 
in secret and whose character may to all outward appearance be 
good, is the man who suffers most in health by the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Women and Children .—Among wmmen out of an average 
strength of 3,008, there were 4,088 admissions, and of these 139 
died, the ratios being respectively 135-90 and 46-21. The ratio 
of ^missions does not represent the total sickness, as many 
trifling cases are treated in quarters. In 1866, the d§ath-rate 
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I'he Native Army under the Governmmt of India. 

among women was ouiy zo »o per but in no previous year 

Jiad it been less than 42. During the four years ending 1853- 
54, the average was 44-5 and during the four years ending 
with 1863, it was 49-6. High, therefore, as* was 
death-rate in 18G7, it is rather under the average. Of the 
total mortality of the proportion due to cholera was 

19'28. Among children the ratios of admissions and deaths 
were both very high. The former amounted to 9C9, and 
the latter to 1()4'9 per 1,000. In 1865, the ratios wore 757 and 
83'15. In 1860, they wore 804 and 75 ]]. Here again cholera 
Contributed largely to the mortality, 94 children having died 
of that disease during the year. 

The Native Army under the Government of India 

The strength of the regular Native Army actually present 
thromdiout the year, was 39,114. The average strengh of the 
year ?s taken at 45,500. 'J'hc vital statistic.s are not so reliable 
for purposes of comp.arison as those of the Jilnglisli Army from 
two causes. Sepoys oblarn re.ave to visit their homos on account 
of ill-health, this leave reiircjsenting invaliding. The num¬ 
ber was 955 in 1867. And certain outposts and detachments, 
wliich are included in the strength, fuimish no records of .sick¬ 
ness. The death-rate was 16-77‘per 1,000 or slightly higher than 
it was in 1864, but less than that .shewn in any other of the six 
years previous. Taking the men who were present with their 
Regiments the average number of daily sick was 1834, or 46 
per 1,000. The maximum sick-rate was in October when it 
amouiiU'd to 71, .and the minimum in May when it w^s S/per 
1,000. The Native soldiers enjoyed remarkable immunity from 
cliolcr.a during 1867 as in former yoar.s. The liou.se.s in which 
Jiativc soldiers live are indiscriminately termed “ huts,” but/it 
appears that three-fourths of the lines, now in use in this Pfe- 
sidency, really consist of barracks large enough to contain a sub¬ 
division or section of a company in each. The above figures refer 
. to the Regular Native Army only. The death rate of the Cen¬ 
tral India Irregular Force, 4816 full streijgth, was 8-92, and the 
daily sick rate of the average strength of 4212 was'3-56. The 
death rate of the Punjab Frontier Force, 12,000 full strength, 
was 15-50 and the daily sick rate of the average strength of 
9,135 was 3-64. 

The English Army in Madras. 

The names and stations of regiments and batteries are not given. 
The stren]rth of the English force, in stations, was 10,928. The 
strength of the British troops exclusively was 10,793 .m 'J’he ratio 
per thousand of the former strength was deaths IS'll, constantly 
sick 60 45, admissions to Hospital 1358-2. The ratios per mille 
of s{i*ength afforded by these figures upon an approximate mean 
^>j4«migth of 10,843 arc, deaths 20-84 and invaliding 62-71 • 

VoL. xm., r*BTs III. * IV. » n 
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Tht English Army in Madras, 
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The Xutl^ Army in Madras. 


The mmiber of invalids was 114 passed for discharge, and 476 
. for change of climate, or 680. 

Officers .—There were 400 officers serving with the British 
T.;;pops. Of these 628 were admitted and 8 died or 1320 and 20 
jjcr 1,000 respectively. ' , 

Wonicyi;,a'iul Ohildren .—Of 1369 women there were 1118 ad¬ 
missions and 18 deaths or 816’G and 131 per 1,000. In all 
India, the average mortality lor the five years from 1860 to 1864 
inclusive, is 40'43 per millo living, while soldiers for the same 
jreriod died at Dhe rate of 2S'40 per mille. Tlie health of child¬ 
ren also was much better in 1867 than before, the admissions 
having fallen from 703'3 per mille to 67l'7, and the deaths 
from 79'4 to 4.5'0, a reduction of no less than 33’8 in every 
thousand. Madras was remarkably free from cholera in 1867. 

The native Anny in Madras. 

The average strength of the Native Army, excluding the 
troops .serving under the Government of India and in Bombay, 
was 29,660. The admissfions -vverc 22,243, the daily average 
number of sick 874T and the' deaths 286, or per thou.sand 
730‘19 admissions, 29'48 daily sick and 13'C9 death.s. These 
rates compared favourably with those of the previous year. In¬ 
termittent fever caused the grcate.st number of deaths in 1867, 
14 per mille of strength. Diarrhoja, cholera and re.spiratory 
diseases ranked next in absolute destructiveness, accounting, 
each for somewhat less than | per mille of strength. Tubercu¬ 
lar 'diseases, remittent fever and dysentery destroyed each 
about O'iO per mille, In the following table the health statis¬ 
tics of the Madras Army during 1867 are compared with those of 
the other Presidencies. The “ strength" of the Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay Armies is obtained from the monthly Medical Returns:— 




Bate per mille of 
Strength. 


PresklonoicB. 

Strength. 

Admis- 

siohs. 

1 

Daily 

Sick. 

Death? 
m Hospi¬ 
tal. 

Period. 

Id^draa ... 

20,600 

750 

29 

8 

1867. 

licngal ... 


1,379 

44 

14 

t Septennial period 
1 1860-1866. 

Bombsy... ...| 

24,424 

1,108 

37* 

74 

1867. 


. i’rom. this comparison it appears that the Madras Native 
Araiy enjoyed a rate both of sickness and mortality iluriug 1867 
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lower than the average of Bengal. Its rate of sickness is lower 
than that of Bombay ; and the death-rate very slightly higher. 

The English Army in Bombay. 

The mean strength of the English A*nny in Bombay duringl867 
was 11,411 on which the vitm stoti.stics are based. The nilfn- 
ber of admissions was 16,186, of daily sick 670 and of deaths 221, 
or per thousand 1418'5, o8’7 and ]9'3 respectively* The in¬ 
validing amounted to 60’6 per thousand. The death rate was 
pearly double that of 1866 ; cholera contributed 5 per niillc to 
the rate of mortality ; liver and bowel diseases contributed 11 
per cent, to, and, witli fever, were the cPuse of more than one- 
third of, the total sickness. There was a great increase of ad¬ 
missions to hospital owing to tlie effect^ of drunkenness. A 
large amount of bounty money was distributed towards the end 
of the year, and it is notable that, against 158 admissions to 
Hospital owing to intemperance during the three earlier qtiar- 
ters of the }'car taken togetljer, there wore 1£8 admissions from 
the same cause in the lash quarter alone. Venereal disease 
caused upwards of 15 per cent, of the Ifotal sickness. 

Marriage .—Of 11,264 rank and file only 891 were married. 
Of 200 staff sergeants 119 were married, and of 578 sergeants, 
258 Avere married. * ' 


The following shews the sickness and mortality from various 
diseases :— 
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j Per mille of 

1 strength. 

Katie o{ each 
to all per 
• cent.’ 
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Deaths. 

1 ■ 

1|' 

Deaths. 

pliolerar ... 

76 

57 

67 

5 0 

0-7 

0-5 

Small-pox 

3 


t)» 

0 0 

0-0 

0-0 

Measlus ... 

3 


0-3 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Dysentery 

286 

is 

25 1 

1-3 

2-5 

0-1 

Diarrliwa 

866 

14 

b 75'9 

1-2 

7-0 

0-1 

Fever, Vlemittent and Intermittent... 

4,050 

26 

354 0 

2-3 

35-5 

0-2 

,, other type 

308 

11 

32-2 

1-0 

3-2 

01 


25 


2-2 

ESI 

0-2 

0 0 


18 

i 

1-6 

1-0 

0-2 

Oft. 

Ebriositas 

268 


23-5 

0-3 

2-3 

0-# 

Hydatid... 




... 



Vermes ... 



HBI 




Phthisis Pulnionalis ... 

127 


■nfi 

0-4 

li 

0-0 

Hepatitis 

543 

20 

47-6 

1-8 

4-8 

0-2 

Icterus ... 

67 

2 

5-9 

0-2 

0-6 

0 0 

Spleen disease 

34 


3 0 

9 0 

0-3 

0-0 

.\11 other causes 

9,452 

08 

828-3 

8 0 

82-8 

0-6, 















Royal Horse Artillery. 

Jlead Quarters and A/B. R. H. A 
B/E Royal Horse Artillery 
C/E Royal Horse Artillery 
I)/E Royal Horae Artillery 
Royal Artillery. 

A/] 8 Royal Artillery 
B/18 Royal Artillery 
0/18 Royal Artillery ‘ ... „ 

I)/18 Royal Artillery 

E/18 Royal Artillery . 

F/18 Royal Artillery 

D/14 Royal Artillery 

E/14 Royal Artillery 
F/14 Royal Artillery 

G/14 Royal Artillery 

2/21 Royal Artillery 
3/21 Royal Artillery 
4/21, 1/21, 3/21 fi. A. ... 

5/2i Royal Artillery 
6/21 Royal Artillery ... 


Sth Brigade Royal Artillery 


Ruropean Cavalry, 
eon Guards 


2nd Dragoon Guards 
3rd Dragoon Guards 
4th Hussars ... 


11th Hussars,,, 


European Infantry, 


2/lst Regiment 


l/2nd Regiment 


y average. 


in 

igth, sickness, mortality and 
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l/4th King’s Own Hegimont 

l/23rd Begimeiit, Eoyal Fusiliers 
2G(h Regiment, Camerouians 

33rd Regiment ... 

35tli Regiment 

42nd Regiment, Royal Highlandcrj 
45th Regiment 
49th Regiment 

S2nd Regiment 

94th Regiment ... 

05th Regiment 
96th Regiment 
lOSrd Regiment • ... 


106th Regiment 

108th Regiment 
i09th Regimentj 


! Bombay. 

Sattara. 

Asseergliur. 

Marching. 

I] ... Marching. 

1 Belgaum. 

> 0'7 j Rairee. 

• ( Marching. 

. rt'i 1 Kurrachee. 

‘ (Marching! 

... Kurraohfee. 
i Kurrachee. 

( Marching. 

0 7 Poona, 
j.j j Deesa. 

^ ( Mount Aboo. 

i Kurrachee. _ 

■■■ I Marching. 

... Kurrachee. 

I Mhow. 

Indore. 

Marching. 

Poona. 

Necmuch. 
i Mhow. 

.. j Indore. * * 

I Poona. 

I Nusseerabad. 
Ajmere. 

Upper Colaba, Bom- 
bay. 

i 14'8 Poona. • 

i Poona. I 

Kurrachee. 

M arching. 


The Native Army in Bombay. 

The strength of the army was 26,452. The number constant¬ 
ly sick was 35 0 and the death rate 9’7 per thousand. Fevets 
and bowel affections were the only diseases that, to any great 
degree, caused sickness. The sickness and mortality arose from 
the following diseases :— 
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The Marine EatahUahment. 


BisK.vsas. , 
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Cholera 

4 

1 

0-2 

0-0 

0-0 

0 0 

Small-pox 

49 


20 


0*2 

00 

Measles 





2*2 

oi 

Uvseutery 

,' i 45 

i .3 

21-9 

0-5 

Diarrhtpa .. * 

Fever, remittent ami intermit 

893 

8 

35-9 

0-3 

3'() 

oo 

tout 

12,101 

42 

487-3 

1-7 

4S-7 

0-2 

,, of other tyjie... • 

614 

1 

24-7 

0-0 

2-.') 

0-0 

Scorbutus and l'iu-pur.a 

215 

2 

4 


0-2 

0-8 

0-0 

Delirium Treincus ... 


01 


0 0 

... 

Ebriositas < 

5 


0-2 


0-0 


Hydatid 





... 


Vermes ...i 







Phthisis Pulinoualis 

k 

12 

1-2 

0-5 

0 -i 

0-0 

Hepatitis ... 

57 

5 

2 3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-0 

Icterus... 

ol 

4 

1-2 

0-2 

0-1 

0-0 

Spleen ... 

97 

2 

3-9 

0-1 

0-4 

0-0 

All other causes 

12,773 

102 

514-3 

4-1 

51 -4 

0-4 


Cantonments .—The general population of Cantonments is not 
accm'ately known, a:nd is fluctuating. The highest rate of mor¬ 
tality (41'4 per nhllc) is shown in the returns i’lom JJoinhay ; 
the lowest (7‘3 jjor inille) in those from Poona. 

The Marine Establishment- 


The Indian Nayy was abolished in 1801, its duties being un¬ 
dertaken by Her Majosty’s Navy. 'J’he cost of the NaVy and Ma¬ 
rine, which wa.s £1,109,486 in 1857-58, gradually fell to 
£567,397, its lowest ])oint, in 1863-04 and stood at £585,945 iir 
the eleven months of 1800-07. It was £1720,539 in 1807-08 
thus divided. 


M adras 

Bombay and Sindh 
Bengal 

Bun jab ' ... 
British Burmah 


•C 

23,23!) 
496,.')26 
.347,791 
23,126 
35,857 


Of the high charge in Bombay £247,117 was due to coals and 
coal agencies and the purchase of timber and other stores. 


The Medical Establishment- 

The sum of £352,310 was spent' on account of the Medical 
Sertides in 1867-68 in the following proportions:— 
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OAvernment of Indift 
Madras 

Bombay aud Siudh 
Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinces 
Ikitish Burmah 



£ 

", 454 

... 66,310 
... 92,377 
... 77,684 
... 45,249 ' 
... 31,782 
... •11,025 
... 16,080 


ca.VPTER XIV. 

RAILWAYS. 

Present Position and Hew Projects. 

The present .system of Indiaij Railways compi'ises 5,.925 miles, 
including the Oudh and Rohilkund and Lahore and Peshawur 
lines recent!^/ sanctioned. Omitting them, of the 4,980J miles 
planned hy Lord Dalhousie ami the early projectors and begun 
in India in 1850, the number completed at the end of 1868 was 
4,096. The first train ran on 18th November 1852. This 
progress was made notwitlnstanding the delays caused by the 
Southal insurrection and the Mutiny. The capital expended up to 
Slst March 1869, .exclusive of the cost of land, was £71^,986^55. 
The total estimated cost of the present system is £97,200,000, of 
which £14,000,000 remains to be raised during the next five 
years. Of the 82,376,6207. which has been raised, only 800,7817., 
or less than one per ctnt., was subscribed in India, The expen¬ 
diture in India has been about 47,400,0007. compared with 
31,600,0007. in England. The amount raised by debentures is 
15,976,5157. 

The trunk system of Lord Dalhousie ^eing near completion, 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have re¬ 
solved on the construction of about 9,000 miles in addition 
to the 5,925 already open or under construction. The greater 
portion of the new lines will be constructed and managed directly 
by the State. The average cost of constructing each oiien mile, by 
guarantee, has been £17,000. It is expected that this may be 
reduced to £12,000. It is computed that the new lines would 
provide necessary communication through all the chief Provinces; 
that by an anuu^ expenditure of 3,750,0007., SOO miles could be 

VoL. XIII., Parts III. & IV. 3 C 
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Builimy Extensions. 


opened evciy year, supposing tlie cost, to be 12,000^. per mile ; 
■a.nd tliat thus in about 30 years ail the requirements of India 
would be mot, “ without either extraordinary taxation, iu- 
eoqyeinent pressure on the 'public revenues, or objectionable in¬ 
crease of the liabilities'of the ste,to.” The new lines projwsed 
are^ ” * 

1. The Indus A^allcy, to connect the present Sind Raihvay at 
Kotree with the Punjab Railway at Mooltan. 

2. Rajpootana lines, to connect Agra and Delhi with Bom¬ 
bay, by way of Ajmore and DecSa or Neemuch, also by way of 
Indore. 

3. Branches from 'the Bombay and Baroda Railway to Vee- 
rungaum.and Wudwan and into the 2 Uovinco of Katty war. 

4. A West Coast Railway, to commeneo at the port of Car- 
W'ar and to jrroceed.to Hooblee and .tlieji on to tlic 2 >rescnt Mad¬ 
ras Railway at Bellary, and north to the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway at or near DoeksuL, 

5. A junction line to connect the north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Poninsrila Railway. 

0. A line from Kulburga, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Hyderabad. 

7. Branches to the Madras Railway. 

S. Extension of the Great Southern of India Railway to Tu- 
ticor'nr. 

9. E.ast Coast lines, between Calcutta and Madras, vifi Mid- 
na 2 )ore, Cuttack, and the port of Coconada, and south of Madj'as 
towards Pondichciy. 

10. A system of lines for Mysore. 

11. A line from the Eastern Boirgal Railway at Kooshtca 
to Darjeeling. 

12. A line from Rdngoon to Promo. 

The Secretary of State, wdiile raising doubts as to the necessity 
for some of the proposed lines and suggesting the irostponemcnt 
of others, has authorised the iinincdiatc commencement of ojie- 
rations on the Indus Valley line, on the Rajpootana line, on the 
line fioiu Kulburga to Hyderabad, and on that from Carwar 
to Hooblee, committing the execution of the same to the Go¬ 
vernment. He has also entered iijto negotiations with the 
Bombay and Baroda Railway Comytany for the construction of 
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a brancli from their line at AhmoclabacI to V.eerungaum and 
Wudwan, with t]»c Great Southern for the continuation of their 
railway to Tutieoi'in, and with the Indian Tramway Company 
for the extension of their line to CrsMdalore. The Governmoet* 
of India has begun the survey «)f the Rajpootana line from Del¬ 
hi to the mart of Rewaree, throng’ll tlie salt tract of Saoltanpore. 
A. short line, also, is being constructed from Jullum, on the 
Nagpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line, to the 
groat cotton mart of Kamgaon. The lino from Canvar to Hooblco 
is being surveyed. The ytate railway from Lahore has been 
surveyed as far as Rawul Piudee and permanent way for it has 
been ordered from England. 

Railways in 1868- 

Of the 4,090 miles completed 174 were opencii during the 
yeai-. The following table furnishes particulars of the position 
of each undertaking with roepoct to Us length of open and uri- 
open lino :— 
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Stores and materials to the amount of 188,858 tons, and of tlio 
value of 1,849,554^. were sent out during the year, making a to¬ 
tal of 3,718,049 tons, which, at a cost of 25,052,135?., have been 
shipped to India since the commencement of railway operations. 
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The number, of vehicles used by all the lines on the last day 
of 1868 -was 23,778, of which 884 were locomotives or 4^ to a 
Uiile, 2,923 were passenger carriages and 20,835 were trucks and 
♦wagons. On. 1st October f 868 , eight Railway Companies, emit¬ 
ting those in Bombay from wbicht.there are no returns, emploj'ed 
at 285 stations and on 2,GSo| open miles 37,224 persons of 
whom 2,974 were Europeans and East Indians. The casualties 
from death amongst tho Europeans and East Indians were at 
the rate of 1’31 per cent. The shifting character of the Euro¬ 
pean staff is exhibited by the fact that in 1808, out of 1,732 
men, 013 left the service of the East Indian Railway from 
various causes, including dismissals, resignations, deaths, &c. 
During the 5 ’ear 1868 the mean length of line open was 3,958. 
miles, the total number of train mile.s run was 11,431,056, 
and the total number of accidents to trains was 259, or 
one per 44,137 train miles. The number of persons killed was 
192, of whom 25‘'wcrc passengers; making a mortality of about 
1‘50 per million ; but nine out of the 25, or more than one 
third of them, lost their lives' from their own indiscretion or 
want of caution, so that the average risk is better expressed by 
one per million. 

The year 1807-08 commenced with diminishing returns, 
and did not quite recover the lost ground before its close, hut 
towards the end an improvement was visible, and the lines j)rc- 
sented proofs, which wore subsequently realised, of a reviving 
prosperity. During the winter season the traffic exceed¬ 
ed all former returns; tho joint gross earnings for seve¬ 
ral weeks from the East Indian and the Groat Indian Pen¬ 
insula Railways alone amounted to 100,000^. a week, 
or at the rate of more than 5,000,000/. v'je&x. Another satis¬ 
factory feature of the accounts is that economy in working 
the lines is shown by a reduction in the expenses. The net 
revenue for the year ending 30th June 1808 was 2,100,122/., 
being 237,178/. less ,than that of the previous year. The gross 
receipts were 4,831,395/., and the working expenses were- 
2 , 731 , 273 /., as compared with 4,875,112/. and 2,537,812/. of last 
year. The actual expenditure on the lines which earned the 
above amount may be taken at 71,000,000/., so that, joining the 
good with the bad, the dividend realisable was on the average 
about 3 per cent. 

The following table gives the receipts and expenses of each, 
Company r 
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78‘o7, on the Madras north-west line it is only 34'GG. On 
Euglisli linos tlie variation, is greater Still, the working expenses 
on some amounting to 2,341, and 51 per cent, only, and on others, 
.to 8,d and even more thnn 100 per cent., compared with the 
rc^ipts. d’ho average • in ISGtj was, England and Wales 49,, 
Scotland 49, Ireland 57. 

The nuinher of persons who as proprietors of India Railway 
Stock are directly interested in the success of these undertakings,, 
has now risen to 45,055, an addition of 4,015 having been matlo, 
during the year. There are debenture holder,s also to the number 
of 8,414. Of the 5.3,499 share and debenture holders at the end 
of 1808 there were 44^297 registered in England. Of the 758 iu 
India 387 were Europeans and 371 Natives. Of the 44,297 in 
England 18,409 held .stock or .shai'o.s to the amount of £1000 or up-. 
wards. The guaranteced interest paid out of the revenues of India 
during the year ending 3Ist December, amounted to 3,704,388?., 
being 405,5IG?. moc'c tlnin the prcv.iops year. I'lie receipts, how¬ 
ever, from tho railway.s paid in reduction of this sum, amounted 
to about 2,200,000?., so' that the actual disbursement by Go-, 
vernment was about 1,500,000?. The whole sum,which Govern- 
incut has advanced for interest .since the commencement of the 
railways amount,s to 25,751,073?.', of which 13,058,753?. has been, 
repaid by the Comjranies, leaving a debt against them of 
12,092,320?. (exchi.sive of simple interest), to be paid out of 
excess j)rorits. 


ClIAl-TKi: XV. 

EDUCATION, iiClENCE AND ART. 

Expenditure. 

The sum of £783,510 W'as spent by tho Government of India 
on. Education, Science and Art in 1807-08. Deducting £73,845 
of educational receipts, tho not expenditure was £089,005, or 
£81,000 more than in the previous year of eleven months. The 
sums spent from educational cesses on the land in all the Pro¬ 
vinces e.xcept Madrai^'and Bengal and from local and munici¬ 
pal funds, was £380,720. If we add tho sums spent by the 
j)eople themselves on indigenous and grant-in-aid Schools, and' 
by Missionary Societies, tho whole will more than equal, 
tills grant from the imjrerial treasury. The expenditure Iras, 
gradually increased since the Charter of 1813, when Parliament 
directed the expenditure of at least £10,000 on year on Education, 
in India. Till about 183G this sum was spent almost fruitlessly 
on the encouragement of purely Ouieutal literature and learn¬ 
ing, which students were paid stipends to cultivate. From that 
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year till 1854, when Sir Ohailes Wood’s great Educational Des¬ 
patch established the present sj'steni oi Universities, Colleges 
and Schools, with Directois of Public; Instruction, Inspectors of 
Schools and Grants-iu-Aid, Goveruinont ^Schools were supervisefl 
by a Committee or Council of Edugation with a Secrotaiy. 

Since 1854 the progress of Education has been v«ry rapid, 
as will be seen from the following gross sums spent on it by 
the Government of India, indc))endeutly of cesses and subscrip¬ 
tions. The sums after 1866-67 do not include grants to Bcr.ar, 
which is administered for the Nizam, nor io the Eastern Settle¬ 
ments w'liich have become a crown colony. 


18GI-G2 .;. 
]8G2-6:3 ... 
18G3-G4 ... 
18G4-G5 ... 


£342,593 
400,361 
441,850 
531,980 


18G5-GG .,. ... £070,739 

1800-07 (11 mouths) 074,717 

1807-OS ;.. ... 783,510 

1868-09 ... ...• 830,990 


When we analyse the gross gfant of 783,510 we find it thus di¬ 
vided :—As to Provinces :— 


Government of India, £161,215 
Madras, ... ... 87,744 

Bombay and Sindh, 107,303 
Bengal, ... ... 213,774 

N. W. Provinces, ... 101,480 


Punjab, ... ... £64,404 

piull), ... ... 18,781 

Central Pi evinces, ... 21,340 

BritLsh Burmah, ... 7,370 


As to Obji.'cts. The following sums were spent on Science and 
Art, or observatories, scientific surveys and societies anil music- 
um.s; on Grants-in-Aid and on the Universities. 


Province. 

1 • 

Science 
and Art. 

Gia.rit.s- 

in-Ai(l. 

Universi¬ 
ties. , 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Madras 

13.871 

19,703 

2,358 

Bombay 

1.03.> 

22,328 


Bengal 

12,801 

40,256 


N. "W. Provinces 

2,845 

24,220 


Punjab 

080 

21,080 


Oudh 


4,930 

... 

Central Provinces 

35 

2,025 


British Burmah 


3.729 


Government of India ... 

152,788 

wm 

4,009 

Total 

184,055 

139,592 

10,272 
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The rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di¬ 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. The cost of the 
Universities was not in i^ality half the above sum, for the fees 
oTi-candidates arc crcilitod on the revenue side. The net snm 
spent from the general revcr)u6s on Education alone, deducting 
fees, was^ £.50.5,010. Of this sum we find on further analysis 
that the following was spent on Direction and Inspection “ sala^ 
jies, establishment and contingent charges,” on Colleges and on 
Schools in the various Provinces. 


« 

Direction and 
Inspection. 

Colleges. 

Schools and 
Book depots. 

Madras 

£ 

14,410 

12,284 

17,726 

I>oml»ay 

18,046 

6,2.30 

61,475 

Itengal. . 

3(i,.')78 

6.3,223 

45.606 

N. W. Provinces 

29,102 

25,480 

19,614 

Punjab ... 1 

, 9,649 

3,025 

24,199 

Ou<lh 

5,‘069 

7,698 

(’cntral Provinces 

2,290 


1.3,475 

Dritisb burmali ... 

' 1,409 


2,105 

Total 

116,553 

110,842 

181,858 


Thus £ll6,o53 was spent on Direction and Inspection, £110,842 
on Colleges both Arts and Professional, and £181,8.58 on 
Schools and school-books, while we have seen that £139,592 
was spent on grants-in-aid, and £814,655 on surveys, observa¬ 
tories aud museums. The only other items of the grant, which 
we have not included in this analysis, arc small sums for scholar¬ 
ships and pi izos and somewhat large undefined sums entered as 
miscellaneous.” 

, General Statistics. 

Tlie following shows the number of Schools and Colleges be¬ 
longing to, and aided by, Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them :— 


Years ended. 

No. oFEcfu- 
catioual In¬ 
stitutions. 

Average 
attendance 
of Pujiils. 

Years ended. 

i7o. of Edu- 
catioual In- 
stitutious. 

Average 
attendance 
of Pupils. 

30^/t April. 



'.iOlh April. 



1852-63 

413 

28,179 

1861-62 

13,219 

3.50,762 

1854-55 

601 

43,517 

1862.03 

16.136 

394,5.31 

1855-56 

508 

4.3,664 

1863-64 

16,616 

473,013 

18.56-57 

8,490 

190,650 

1864-65 

17,209 

441,591 

18.57-68 

8.070 

151,188 

1865-66 

18,563 

569,317 

18.5859 

12,479 

239,053 

3l«t March. 



1859-60 

13,650 

306,506 

1866-67 

14,990 

622,342 

IMU.61 

14,322 

333,078 

1807-68 

16,261 

662,637 
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The Three Universities- , 

Under the Despatch of 1854 the three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bomba}" and Madras weie incorporated by acts of the Governor 
Generai’s Legislature II., XXll. am! XXVlI. in tlic yeai‘ 

All are based on the model of the University of London, but ri¬ 
gorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. All ajie examin¬ 
ing bodies only, but in ISO!) a step was taken by each towards 
the establishment of University Piofe.ssovsbips. In Calcutta the 
Tagore Law Profess'orsliip was instituted under the Will of Ba¬ 
boo Pro.sunuo Coomar Tagore, C. S. I., why left ft,n annual endow¬ 
ment of £1,200 a year for the purpose. A Profe.ssor Avas elected 
by the Senate. In Mfidras a scheme w'as proposed by Lord 
Napier, and adopted by the Senate, for establishing several 
University chairs to train B. A. graduates for the higher do- 
gree.s. In Bombay a sum has been cajjitaliseil in tl*c form of a 
testimonial to the Vice-Chancellor, the llev. John Wilson, D. D., 
which will hereiifter go ‘towtirds tha endowment of a chair of 
Comparative Pliilology. 'J'he numbor^of Colleges of which each 
University consisted was, at the’late.st date :— 


Calnttfa. 

Madras. 

Eomhai/. 

Govt. lutU'pcuJcnt. 

Govt. InUeptjiKlpnt. 

Oovt. iudepouJeiit. 

20 2:i 

0 13 

5 2 

4a 

li) 

7 


The results of tlie examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been a.s follows;— 

Mutrie.ulalion or Entrance. 



j I 'aloutta. 

Bombay. I 

Madras. 

Year. 

Candi¬ 

rd 

O ' 

Gaiidi- 

ns 

o 

(''andi- 'g , 


dates. 

m 

to 1 

C5 

dates. 

I 

dates. ^ 



CU 


en 






Vox,. XIII., PAttia III. t IV. 
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Education, 


Degrees. 


Dcgfee. 

CalciStta. 
1858^0 1869<, 

Bombay.' 
1802 to 1808. 

Madras. 
1858 to 1809. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

B. A. 

K)'03 

479 

105 

50 

H 


M. A. 

145 

90 

25 

11 


mtm 

B. L. or LL. B. ... 

S73 

238 

> • * 

10 



M. B. 

8 

7 



BlH 


M. D. •.., 

0 

4 


... 


2 

L. C.E. orB. C.E. 

61 

35 

... 

5 

11 

6 

Total 

1590 

853 


70 


199 


Besides tlie Examinations for Entrance and Degrees “ First Ex¬ 
aminations in Arts” are held, to test tlie progress of students 
at tlie close of the second year after Entrance. Only those who 
pass arc allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 2,639 candidates in 
the University of Calcutta, from 1801 to 1868, the number who 
passed this examination was 1213. Of 19,4 candidates in the 
University of Bombay, from 1806 to 1808,.90 passed. Of 713 
in the University of Madras, between 1804 and 1807 inclusive, 
265 passed. 

The Calcutta University influences the higher education over 
all India, except Madras and Bombay, and is directly under the 
Government of India. In 1868 for the Entrance Examination 
there were 1,734 candidates, of whom 892 passed, 47 were ab¬ 
sent, and 795 failed. Of the passed candidates, 146 werp placed 
in the first division, 435 in the second, and 311 in the third. Of 
the 795 candidates who were rejected, 577 failed in English, 143 
in the second language, 190 in History and Geography, and 
649 in Mathematics. The number of candidates for Matricula¬ 
tion in 1868 was larger by 227 than in 1807, and the result of 
the Examination may be considered satisfactory. The following 
is a classification of candidates according to the second languages 
which they took up ;— 
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Number of Candi¬ 
dates. 

Humber Examined fn 

Bengali 



Persian. 

• 

d 

< 

•S* 

es 

S3 

w 

o 

O 

1,734 

1,003 

249 

252 

12 

10 

05 

38 

13 


Of the 892 passed candidates 734 -were* froui Bengal, Co from 
thcN. W. Provinces, 43 from the Punjab, 33 from Oudh, 9 from 
Ceylon and 88 from tlie Central Provi»ccs. As to creed C99 
were Hindoos, only 45 Mahomedans, CO Christians and 88 “ otlier 
religionists” or Deists. For the First E.xamination iij A\ts there 
were 423 candidates, of whom 19C passed, 10 were absent, and 
217 were plucked. Of the successful fandidittes 12 W'ere placed 
in the first class, 81 in the secoml, ami 103 in the third. Of the 
rejected candidates 181 failed* in Efiglish, 98 in the second 
language, 37 in History, 121 in Mathematics, and (i2 in Pliiloso- 
pliy. The number of eandidatCjS at the Examination of the pre¬ 
vious year was 388. Of these 372 professed Sanskrit, 21 Arabic, 
19 Latin and one Greek. 

There were 174 candidates for the Degree of B. A., of whom 
77 ])assed, 4 werc.absent, and 39 were plucked. Of the passed 
candidates, there wore 14 in the first class, 33 in the second, 
and 30 in the third. Of the plucked candidates, 70 faile<l in 
English, 18 in the second language, 25 in History, 51 in Ma¬ 
thematics, 28 in Pliilosophy, and 32 in the Optional Subjects. 
Of these 88 professed Bengali, 75 Sanskrit, G Latin, 5 Urdu’ 1 
Greek and 1 Arabic. After 1870 no candidate is to bo allowed 
to profess a Vernacular as his second language. Of the 77 who 
passed 74 were from Bengal, 2 from th^ N. W. Provinces and 
1 from the Punjab. As to creed 52 were Hindus, 2 were Ma- 
homedahs, 5 were Christians and 17 “ other religionists.” 

The following shows the Colleges from which the Bachelors 
of Arts have proceeded since 1868. 


3 D 2 
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K A. Examination. 


I No. passed in 1SC9. Cf”P-'‘>-ative results for 
•ii '■ turee previous years. 


Camutta. 
Presidency College, 
Sanskrit College, 

.VIedical College, 

Civil ICiigincoring College, 
Free Churcli Institution,.. 
General Assemlily’slnstn. 
Cathedral Mission College 
Bishop’s College, 
BaMartiniere,' 

Uoveton College, 

St. Xavier’s College, ' .. 



Hooghly College, 

Dacca College. 

Krishnagar College, 
llerhampore College, 
Patna College, 

N. W. P. AND ruNJAH. 

Queen’s College, Benares, 
•Agra College, 

Bareilly College, 

Delhi College, 

Lahore College, 

St. .lolm’s College, Agra, 
Ijihoro Mission College, .. 

Teachers and Private Stu 


174 ! 14j 8 . 3 ! 30j 77| (122) 79 (240) 60j (212) 99 


N. B.—The figures in brackets shew the number of candidates irom each 
College, those not in brackets the number that passed. 

There were 21 candidates lor Honours in Arts entitling to M. A. 
Of these 15 pas.sed, 1 heing placed in the first class, 9 in the se¬ 
cond, and 6 in the third. For the degree of M. A., there were 8 
candidates, of whom 8 pa.ssed. 

The Examination for a Studentship on the foundation of Prem- 
chund Eoychajid resulted in the election of Babu Anandamohan 
Basu, M. A., of the Presidency College. The investments on 
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account of this fund mounted to Rs. 2,11,000 in 5 per cent. Secu- 
jities. Tlic Hon’ble Prosonno Cooinar Tagofe, C. S. I., be¬ 
queathed, by his Will, to the University a monthly jillowance 
of Rs. 1,000 for the j)urpose of founding a Professoi'ship of Laijr 
in connection witli the University, to be called the “ Tagore Law 
Professorship.” Mr. H. Co\v(.^l,»B. A., B arrister, was elected the, 
first Professor for a period of 3 years. Baboo Joj%isscn Moo- 
kerjea placed at the disposal of the University a sum of Rs. 
6,000 for the purpose of forming a Library. 

The dislnirsemcnts of the University exceeded the receipts by 
Rs. 6,406-0-11, but if the amount paid on account of sc]iolarshii)s 
to medical students, Rs. 3,190, be excluded, tlio entire charge of 
the University to Clovernnient has been Rs. 2,200-0-11. 

The following arc the succession lists of Ohanccllors and Vice- 
Chancellors. 


CliannlUn-a. 

18,"7- Tlio Kiglit Jloii’Ue piij^iles 
John Karl Oaiming. 

1802. The lliglit Ilon’hlo the Karl 
of Elgin and Kiiioardiue, K. T-t 
ti. C. B. 

1803. The Right Iloii’hle Sir John 
Rail’d Mair Lawrence, Rart., O. (J. B.r 
K. 8. 1. 

1809. The Right lloirhlc the Earl 
of ilayo, K. R. 


TToc - C/< an cellora. 

IS. 57 . Tho'Hou’Ido Sir James Wil¬ 
liam Oolvilc, Knight. 

18.^. The Hon’ble William Rit¬ 
chie. 

1802. The Iloii’hle Claudius James 
Kr.'^kino. 

1803. The Hon’blc Henry Sumner 
Maine. LL. D. 

1807. 'the Ilon’hlc W. S. Seton- 
Karr, C. S. 

1809. K. C. Bayley, Esq., C. S. 


Of the Madras Universily there is no rcjiort. 

To the Bombay Uji.iversify the following have boon tbe bene¬ 
factions. . TJic total annual value of Endowments is Rs. 4,100. 


For University Bnildingg 
For Univeisity Artrfti and Common Seal 
For University Library Building ... 
For the llajabai Tower... 

For University Mace ••• 


.. Rs. 1,00.000 
„ 1.200 
„ 2,00,000 
„ 2,00,000 
. „ 1,200 


Total Rs. 6,02,400 


Educational Destitution. 

The number of boys and girls at school and college in all In¬ 
dia, non-feudatory Init including Berar, coming ttnder the opera¬ 
tion of the Educational Department during 18G7-C8 was (562,537 
in a population of 151,107,106. The following table shows tlie 
number in each Province, and the probable number of children 
of a school-going age, at the rate of 1 to G :— 
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MduciUioh. 



151,167,100 662,587 25,194,517 


Thus only 602,587 were at a school or college taught aid¬ 
ed, or inspected by tlie Stdto ont'of a school-going population of 
25,194,517. All over India there are indigenous schools, Hindoo, 
Mussulman and Budhist, but the instruction they give is of tlie 
worst kind morally, and goes little farther than writing aud read¬ 
ing accounts. 

It will bo observed that the two Provinces in which the edu¬ 
cational destitutioji is the greatest are Madras and Bengal, 
which do not enjoy a cess of 2 per cent, ou the land revenue for 
vernacular schools. The Goveruineut of India'has directed that 
a cess be levied in both Provinces. In Madra.s there lias been 
a cess for some years, but as its payment and application are 
voluntary it has failed. In Bengal, where the higher education 
has. been so succcssfid, £274,212 was spent by the Department 
ou education in 1867-68 from all .sources; but only £6,742 from 
imiierial funds and £20,417 in aided schools, was spent by the 
State on vernacular education. The educational cess owes its 
existence to Mr. Thomason, who in 1846 proposed that a school- 
niastcr should be entertained iu every villa,go of a hundred 
hou.ses as a “ village servant,” aud be supported by a rent-free 
plot of land of from five to ten acres. After four years’ experi¬ 
ment and discussion, with the warm approval of Lord Dalhousio, 
the order finally went forth to establish a school in each circle 
of adjoining villages, and to levy a cess of one per cent, on the 
gross produce of the land for its support- As a doubt existed 


By Census of 1869. 
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wlietliei* such a rate sliould be imposed before the expiry of 
each district settlement; though a road cess hall long been levi¬ 
ed, the district officers of those days, led by Mr. J. fi. Barnes iu 
Shahjehanpore, induced the landh(T4ders .to assess themselve^ai 
a half per cent., Governmen^t giving'the other half. The first 
case in which the cess was made compulsory was that of Jhansi, 
when, in 18o2-o3, that district was re-settled. 

Madras. 

The net expenditure on the education of C2,97o pupils in 1,687 
colleges and schools was £78,S6f). The *fec.s collected amounted 
to £7,201. Ill the 115 Govermnc.id colleges and schools there 
were 10,757 pupils and in the 107 K^xte schools there wore 
3,441 pupils. Of the 1,572 private and grant-in-aid colleges 
and schools 400 with 21,211 pupils ivero under/niSsionaries, 
435 with 16,574 pupils wore established by others, and 630 with 
10,992 pupils wore not iieccrtving grants. j4s to the standard of 
instruction there wore, for boys, 14 colleges with 319 pupils, 33 
schools of the higher class with 8,873 pupils, 382 middle-class 
with 22,640 pupils and 970 lower-class with 18,(196 pupils. There 
were 9 mixed middle class .‘schools with 449 pupils, and 155 
mixed lower cla.ss with 4,567 pupils. There were 4 female 
schools of the higher-class with 433 pupils, 60 of the inid- 
dle-cla,s3 with 3,391 jmpils, and 46 of the lower class with 
1,377 pupils, or 110 female schools with 5,201 pupils in all. 
There were 10 Normal Schools with 1,685 students and 4 schools 
for special cducati'on with 545 pupils. Of the 62,975 pupils there 
were 537 Europeans, 4,124 East Indians, 9,095 Native Christians, 
57,308 Hindus, and 1,911 Mahomedans. Also, of the number, 
6,510 were girls; of wl^om 172 were Europeans, 1,545 East Indians, 
3,030 Native Chrifstians, 1,761 Hindus, and 2 Mohamedans. The 
number studying different languages, were, English 32,159, Greek 
74, Latin 242, Sanscrit 325, Hindustani 553, Persian 107, Uriya 
962, Telugu 16,182, Tamil 36,343, Malayalam 3,583, Canarese 
1,792, Tulu 321, and German 10. As many 6f the pupils study more 
than ene language, the same youths enter the foregoing num¬ 
bers twice or oftener. 

Colleges ,—The Medical College had 8 Professors, 4 As¬ 
sistants and 119 students. The Civil Engineering College 
had 9 teachers and 103 students. On 4 colleges for general 
education, including the Legal Branch of the Presidency Col¬ 
lege, the sums of £5,204 from imperial and £428 from local 
funds were spent; the average daily attendance wuis 122. On 3 
colleges for special education, with an avei'age daily attendance 
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of 23, £8,626 yas spent from imperial and £25 from local 
funds. 

Schools .—TIio average daily attendance in 109 Government 
feciools was 8,713 and tlib expenditure £28,728 from imperial 
and £5,031) from local fuiids. lu«l,672 Private Schools with an 
average da^y attendance of 42,022 £16,119 was spent as giauts- 
in-aid and £46,572 from other sources. 

Books .—The sum of £3,303 was spent by the Book Depart¬ 
ment. Books uumhering 106,477 were sold to the value of 
£4,062. 

Bombay and Sindh- 

The net expenditure of the Educational Department was 
£167,074, of which £80,291 was from local funds, on 133,161 
students and pupils of whom 117,997 wore iu Government, 7,308 
in Aided and 7,856 in inspected hut not aided Schools. Dii-ectly 
under Government there were 6 Colleges with a daily attendance 
of 309, 10 IIighei-class Scliools with 1759 in attendance, 106 
Middle-class ydiools -with 9,854 iu attendance, 1,670 lower-class 
Schools with 91,074 in altendaUco, 97 Girls Schools with 2101 
and 8 Special , Schools with 252, or ]89(! Colleges and Schools 
and 105,350 iu daily titteiulancc .out of 119,997 on the rolls dur¬ 
ing the year. Of 67 Aided Schools with an average daily atlen- 
dtmeo of 5,760, there were 7 higher-class with’191] ; 18 middle- 
class with 1,834 ; 24 lower-class with 919 and 15 female Schools 
with 949 and 3 special wdth 147 in daily atteiulauce. Of 132 
noil-aided^ Schools under inspection with 5,803 iu daily atten¬ 
dance, 2 were highcr-clas.s, 22 middle-class,' 77 lower class, 30 
female and 1 special. Schools. 

Colleges .—There matriculated from the Oovornmeut High 
Schools 108 against 67 in the previous j'car, and from the Aided 
Institutions 23 against 12 in the previous year. The two Go¬ 
vernment Colleges, Kliihinstonc iu Bombay and Deccan at 
Poona, passed 24 Bachelors of Arts and 6 Masters of Arts against 
15 and 3 in the previous year.'. The-Grant Medical College 
passed 3 Licentiates of” Medicine against 2 in the previous year. 
Tlie Government Law School jiassed 3 Bachelors of Laws against 
2 in the previous year. From the Poona Civil Engineering Col¬ 
lege 2 passed the First Examination iu December 1866 but 
none in 1867. No camlidtite from any aided institution succeed¬ 
ed in becoming a graduate. 

Schools .—The five Normal Schools train masters for vernacu¬ 
lar schools only. The niimbers returned as studying Sanskrit 
in schools throughout the Presidency are 1,899, against 1,747 
in the previous year. At the High Schools of the Presidency 
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212 boys aro returned as .learning Latin against.104 in 18CC-67. 
Three or four gymnasia were opened in connexion with different 
High Schools. Sir Jamsetjoe Jejeebhoy’s School of Industrial 
Art, an aided institution which has now e'xistcd about 11 yeafts,* 
worked efficiently, though simceptible in sonic respects of im- 
23roveinent. This school numbers 74 students, divided info two 
classes,—the first, 41 in number, g>>ing through an elementary 
and general course ; the second, 33 in number, a special anil more 
advanced course. The school contains a Practical I)e])a,rtment, 
consisting of three aUdiei'it ,—Sculpture pndcr Mr. Kipling, Uc- 
corative Painting under Mr. Gritfith.s, and Metal-work under 
Mr. Higgins. The.se aleliers were atfeudeil altogether by about 
50 studenhs, .all of whom received sf.ijiendsVmd might he regard¬ 
ed as i>ppri'ntice.s, thougli unbound and frequently leaving after 
short jjeriods of instruction. • 

Literature. —Tiio sum of .£10,121 w.as .sjient iri tho Book De¬ 
partment and .£14,352 M'oi*l h*of books *wa.s sold. I’lio exj)cnditure 
on the encouragement of lit.erature was Its. 15,708-4. J’erhajis 
tho most inqjortant work ^^atron'zed during the year was tho Zend 
Pahlvi Glossary of the Destur Hoshangji Jamasjqi, revised by 
Dr. Haiig, and printed in Gcrjnany. Next in intorc.st stand.s 
tlio splendid 2 )hi)togT,a]>liic work on the architecture of Ahmoda- 
had, Bej.a 2 >oor, Dh.arw.ar and Mysore, edited by Mr. T. C. Hope. 
I’or tlic first time an attempt wars made to tran.slate Sbake.“poare 
into. M.aratlii. The scries of Sanskrit classics was successrull.y 
carried on. Panclmtantrn. Books IV. and V., were brojight out. 
An important work to students of Sanskrit gr.ammar, tbo Pari- 
bhdseiulu.Hckhara of Nagojibliatta., was edited with critical and 
explanatory notes by Pi'ofes.sor Kielhorn. Jiagh-u.iumiiA, edit¬ 
ed by Mr. Sankar Piiiulit, was in the jircss. Subsidiary to the 
above sorio.s, an excellent Second Boole in Sanskrit, for the use 
of High Schools, was brought out by Mr. llamkvishna G. Bhan- 
darkar. The Guzerati scries of School-books was revi.sed by 
a committee of scholars under Mr. T. C. Hojjo. 

<' Bengal- 

The whole sum spent by the Department on the education 
of 145,142 students and pupils in 3,411 institutions, was 
£274,212, of which £.108,270 was from local funds. Ot Goveru,- 
tnent Institutions there were 10 Arts Colleges with 820 stu¬ 
dents, 8 Professional Colleges including Law Departments, with 
747 students, the Medical College in two defjartments with 309 
students, 2 Madrissas or Mahomedan Colleges with 120 students 
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Schools for Mastrers with 1,847 students and 1 for Mistresses at¬ 
tended by 22. Of Eoglish schools there were 48 higher*>class 
with 9,537 pupils and 13 middle-class with 881 pupils. Of Ver- 
ndtular schools there wgre 117 middle-class with 7,628 pupils 
and 89 lower class with 3,28Q. *• There was 1 school for native 
girls with 2t? on the rolls. In all there were 318 Government insti¬ 
tutions with 24,759 on the rolls. Of Aided Institutions there were 
6 Colleges with 435 stiKlent.s, 7 Noimal Schools for Masters and 
I for Mistresses with 337 and 10 respectively, 88 English higher- 
class and 37@ middle-class .schools with 10,753 and 19,G88 res¬ 
pectively; 492 Vernacular middle-class and 238 lower-class with 
23,913 and 8,205 lespectively and 1 school of useful arts with 
128 on the rolls. There were 10 girls’ schools for Europeans 
with 697 pupils and 210 for IMatives with 4,505. lii all there 
were 1,429 ‘colleges aud schools and 68,729 students and pupils 
under the Graut in-aid rules. Of schools receiving allowances 
under other rules there were 3 n'liddle-cla.ss English with 343 
pupils, 142 vernacular mjddle-cJass and 1,486 lower-class with 
6,033 and 44,722 pupils, 3 girls’"'schools for Europeans with 222 
and 30 for Natives with 334 on the rolls. 

Colleges .—The luiiuljer of uiider-graduate students attending 
the Government Colleges affiliated to tlie University in Arts 
was, 820 at the end of the year, agaiust 724 in the year preced¬ 
ing. The Table below gives tbo distribution of under-graduate 
students for the last five years;— 


Government Colleges— 
Arts. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on tbc RoIIh at tbo 
end of the year. 

('ost per anmin- 
(if each Ktudeiil 
in J8(i9 08. 

1804. 

1 


1867. 

1868. 

From Ifnperia] 
Funds. 

From Fees and 
Endowments. 

i 

eS 


11. As. 




. 


Hs. 

Us. 

Es. 

Presidency College 

12 

0 

360 

.323 

.301 

271 

292 

2«i 

•122 

877 

Sanskrit College , 

3 

0 

22 

26 

20 

. 24 

27i 307 

35 

342 

Hooghly College 

6 

0 

82 

133 

141 

1.34 

162 

... 

242 

242 

Dacca College 

S 

0 

111 

129 

no 

12.3 

126 

218 

65 

28.3 

KrishnagUar College 

5 

0 

47 

61 

74 

71 

83 

.349 

56 

405 

Berhainpur College 

ft 

0 

48 

77 

74 

63: 

71 

398 

61 

459 

Patua College 

3 

8 

18 

21 

20 

.32; 

4.7 

748 


793 

r.'alcutta M adrasah 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Hi 


6 



627 

Gowbatti School 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

2 




Cuttack School 

3 

0 

0 

0 


o; 

6 


- 




68S 

770 


724 

_[ 

■ 

247 

117 

364 
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Tlie total expeaditwe on- Arts. Colleges was £2G,090' of which- 
£3,394 was- from fees and endowments. The number of ander- 
gcaduates attending the six Aided Colleges -was 435 at the end 
of the year, being an increase of 2(5 ever the luunber returned.ia- 
ISGGrCV. The Bjiimber of L^w students increased from 455 to- 
55.1'. In. tire Medical College the average monthly attendance 
throughout the year ro.se from-128 to 139. There -^orc 57 stu¬ 
dents on. the roll of the Civil Engineering College. The fol¬ 
lowing is the attendance Table for the last five years:— 


Aided Colleges—Arts. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on tho Uollp at tho 
cud of.the year. 

Co«t: per annum 
of each student. 

00 

o 

1SC5- 

• 

1868; 

1867. 

• 

1868^ 

From Imperial 
Funds. * 

From Fees and 
Endowments. 

t 

H 


i;s. 






Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Doveton, Otdtoge, CiUcutta 

m 


Iti 

23 

30 

25 

207 

-568 

775 

St. Xavier’s (.-ollege, ditto 

8 

0 

0 

14 

20 

40 

103 

411 

514 

Ij^ree Church (Jellego, ditto 

4 

‘igo 

15L 

126 

LU 

97 

31 

111 

142 

(leueral Assembly’s C'ollego, do. 

4 

0 

0 

89 

III 102 

43 

124 

167 

Catht'dr«al.Missioii (’ollege, do. 

4 

0 

0 

87 

65 

128 

65 

233 

298 

London Mission College, Blww- 










auipur 

4 

(i 

0 

0 

32 

43 

109 

313 

422 

Total 

• 


143 

mr 

339 

409 

435 

ii3 

203 

266 


The total cost wa,s £10,760 of which £2,532 tvas from Goverm- 
ment ajid £8,228 froiy-fee.s anjl en.(lo.wment.s.. 

tichoobi .—Of 27 Government Normal Schools with. 1,337 atu- 
dcjrls, si.x witli 449 were of the higher class. The cost of each, 
student was R,s. 93, chiefly from Imjjerial funds, aud the total cost 
£12,045. Tho sum, of .£)3,449 was spout on. 268. Government 
Schools w'ith 21,360 pupils on the roll The*c«.st of each waslls. 27of 
which 42 was from, fees aud cndo.wments. Tho 2.53. aided schools, 
had 119,473 pupils. On them.98,400was.speu-t, of -which £12,590> 
was for girls. The annual cost of each boy was Rs. 8-0-5_ of 
which Rs. 4-13-3 was from fees ami endowments. The annual 
cost of each girl was Rs 3-ll-Xl of which, Rs 5r4.5. was from, 
fees and endowments. 

Books .—The accounts furnished by the School Book SbCifety 
Tor the year rending Slst . December 1867, show a continuou,s 
increase in the demand for books and apparatus. The iieccipts 

i E -i 
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realized by snlcfi amounted to Es. 97,570. In tte previous 
year tlic reoeij)ts were reported at Es.’ 88,051. The number of 
book.s is.jued from the Depository was 245,709 in 1867, against 
2:10,277 in 1866, beinv an i'ucrease of 0 per cent. In the follow¬ 
ing abstract, the books issued during the last three years are clas-^ 
sided according Iq the languages iu which they are written :— 


Bouks. 


English 

Sanskrit ... ...« 

Bengali 

llixiili 

I’ria 

Sauthali 

Khasiya ... 

Arabic 

Bursiaii 

Urdu ... «... 

Anglo-Asiatic 


Total 


Cof}ies. 

18().5. 

180(). 

1807- 

. 08, .'is.') 

80.1.44 

78,903 

•2,()()8 

:i,27i> 

1,797 

. 8:t.';88 

90.997 

120,150 

. .s.soo 

4,78.3 

10,576, 

. 12,824 

21,888 

21,1.35 

:i 

22 

2. 

511 

(i”9 

905 

2» 



71 

77 

174 

. 2,683 

2.56") 

1,517' 

!»;8.5r 

11,003 

10,250 

. .184,043 

23' ,277 

24.3,7iJ!> 


North-Western Provinces- 

The sum of £149,274 was spoirt through the Department, of 
which £52,991 was from local funds, oir the education of 119,88(4 
pupils of wliom 17,777 were iu aided schools. There were 3, 
Arts (Jolleges witli an average a,ttcudance of 209 and costing 
£6,865 from impeiial and £666 from local funds. There were- 
two Special Colleges with an average• attendance of 218 and; 
co.sting £9,275 from imperial funds. 

On 1st February 1868 the Director of Public Instruction took 
a aarofnl eensns of all the boys actually in suh.ool on that day in, 
all Govermnent Eoys’ Schools other than Colleges and Normal 
Schools. He found 112,267 boys at school, of whom 55'3 per 
cent, or .62,102 hoys, were under 12 years of age, and 50,165- 
a,hove tlmt iige. The* male jxjpiilalion of the North-Western. 
Provinces is l(J,089,902. Ecdneiug this number by the male 
population of the (.owns in which none of the above schools, 
ar'e placed, vis., 31-0,000, we may take 15,750,000 as tlui male- 
population, affected hy the schools to which the calculation 
refers, and the result is that seven in one thousand of the mah' 
po^ndaiion were actually in a Oovernment School on 1st Fe- 
bruai-}' 1868; or say 14 in 2,000, one of whom would bo learning 
English. The number of boys iindei- 12 registei-ed iu the Census. 
EQturnfS is 5,970,138 (natives almost entirely). Thus at least ouc,- 
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t)oy out of every 100 boys under twel ve was in one of the schools 
on the day in question,‘and one boy out of evo'ry 2,500. of that 
age had begun English. A rouglily-calculated comparison of 
the number of Goveriuneut Schools* with .the regi.stered area of 
the Provinces as given in thy Census*lleport, shows about one 
scliool to every eleven s(jnare Iniles of cultivated area. . Of 
112,207 at school on 1st February, 2,272. were in hi'gher-class, 
a.fS'hJ in middle-class, 14,70d in ami 91,.‘}!)0 in 

hundi or circle schools. The sum of £()O,!)0iS, of wdiich £20,828 
was from local funds, w.as spent on 8,7<’>d (.rorenuHctii b'e/too^s 
with an average daily atteudauce of 102,100. Oi A ided .1 iistitii- 
tions there were 4 (Jolleges with an average daily attend:i.nce of 
1,010 ; 4 higher-class schools with 82tS; 1:J!J middle-class schools 
with 8,259 ; 38 lower .scliools with 1,842; 93 female schools with 
2,219; 2 Normal Schools for men and 1 for women wdth -id and 39. 
on the roll. 'I’ho whole cost was £35,182 of which £15,739 was. 
paid by Guvornment. . , , • 

Books .—The sales wane comparatively large. More than tvjo 
lakhs ■ oi books were sold, at valne'of Us. 4ti,00.0, ami this at a 
profit sufficient to meet chiuges and deterioration; The average 
s(!lling price of educational works, roughly calculated, was about 
four annas a volume. In the {ji'cvious year (id’eleven mouths,) 
the sales were 1G2,G09 co 2 iie.s, at a cost of lis. 23,170. 

Punjab. 

The sinn of £80,829 was spent through thoDepartment,ofwhich 
£25,485 was from local funds, on the instruction of 94,98^ puinlsin 
2,713 schools. 'The fees in 6ooer)L'jiu'ut Jnstltutions h-M/a gra,- 
dually risen from Its. 12,539 in 18();i-G4 to Rs. 17,33G in 18G7-68. 
'There were 2 Government Colleges, at Delhi and Lahore, with 
an average daily atteAdance of 24. Each student cost Rs. 1,3G7 
of which Government paid Rs. 1,342. 'There were 6 higher-class 
schools with 827 pupils costing Rs. G7-G of which Government 
paid lls. 5G-5 ; 19 middle-cla.ss with 1,781 costing Rs. 32-12-11 of 
which Oovenunent paid Rs. 28-8-5 ; 3 bjjanch schools with 184; 
77 toxju schools with 0,990; 40 lower-cfess branch schools with 
2,813; l,Gt)0 village schools with 42,032 ; 272 female schools with 
5,120 and 23 jail schools with 4,681. 0( Aiiled Institutions t}\ero 
was 1 College with 0 students in daily attendance, each costing Rs. 
1,086-10-8 of which Government paid Rs. 422-8. 'There were 8 
higher-class schools with 1,030 pupils, each costing Rs. 47-0 of 
which Government paid Rs. 20-8; 88 middle schools with 1,732; 
93 lower schools with 3,300, and 507 female schools with 9,052. 
Of Normal Schools tlierc were 9 Government with 217 and 4 
Aided with 111 pupils. 
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Books .—The number of books sold Ayas 76,880 valued at Rs. 
23,222. 

Omdh. 

, The sum of £32,64(1, of which £14,068 was from local funds, was 
spent on tlie education of 24,303^pu2u]s. The cess, included in lo¬ 
cal-funds, yielded £8,289 against £4,508 in the previous year. 
There wets of Government Institutions JO higher-class schools 
with a daily average attendance of 1,308; each pupil cost Us. 27-14 
of which Us. 24-4-9 was jiaid ,hy (jovermneut. There were 34 
middle schools with an average attendance of 2,529;. there were 
381 village schools with 8,871; one jail school with 91; 24 
female schools with 308 and 2 Normal ,Schools with 180. 
Of Aided Institutions there was 1 College with 8 students in 
daily attendance each costing Rs. 865-1-9 of which CoVern- 
ment ps.id Ils, 3+9-J3-3. 'J’here w'ore 4 higher schools with 
731 each Costing Us. 49-4-11 of which Government paid Us. 
49-4-11. There were 22 middle sclipols with 1,273 ; 33 lower 
schools w'ith 892, and J3 female schools with 239., 

Books .—During the yeur 54^)54 hooks, .•sna]>s, &c., worth Rs. 
9,013, were sold, being an increase of 14,992 books, and Us. 3,128 
over last year. Inchidiug free SHjjpIics for school use and prizes 
65,766 articles, worth Us. 13,732', were issued. 

Central Provinces- 

The Department sjrent £4.3,641, of wliich £18,468 was from 
imixu'ial funds, on the education of 69,490 fuipils. Of Govern¬ 
ment Jifstitutions there was one higher chiss school with an 
average daily attendance of 217; eacii pujnl cost Us. 71-1-7 of 
which Government i^aid Us. 65-5-9. There were 39 middle 
schools w'ith 2,693 pupils; 787 lower-class with 23,968, and 
5 Normal Schools with 122 students. Of Aided Institutions 
there were 2 higher-class schools with 423 (iiipils each costing 
Us. 26-5-1 of which Rs. 12-8-8 was paid by Government. There 
were 10 middle with 589, and 110 lower with 3,242 pupils. There 
were 691 unaided lowqv schoo-ls witli 11,858 in daily attendance. 
The total cost of (uhicatiug each pupil in the Central Pijjviuces 
was Rs. 5-15-2, and to Goverumout the cost was only Ils. 1-12-5. 
If only Government schools ho considei’ed, the total cost of 
educating each pupil was Us. 7-11-11, and the co.st to Govern¬ 
ment was Rs. 2-4-8. The number of pupils learning English 
in the Central Provinces has risen from 1,164 in 1863-64 to2,703 
in 1867-08. 

British Bnrmaji' 

The, stam of £18,205, of which £10,778.w'as from local funds, 
was SilJent on the instruction of 5,274 pupils in 18,J ^hopls, Of: 
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these only 4 were Government Schools, with an attendance of 
512. Of Aided Schools 15 were middle-class wfth 1,423 pupils, 
each costing Rs. 53 of which Government paid 13. There 
were 150 lower-class schools with 4), 167•pupils. The numb§r. 
of Budhist monasteries receiving instmctioii from Government 
teachers was 31, of which 23 fire in Rangoon and 8 in Maul- 
rnain; the total nutnhor of pupils nominally studying was 91. 
The number of aided Normal Schools was 7,'with 398 pupils. 
There were 5 female schools with 408 puijils. 

Beran 

The sum of £17,700, of winch .£1,377 was from local funds, 
was spent on the instruction of 9,327 pupils in 224 schools. Of 
the schools 2 were higher-class with , 168 on the rolls, 44 
middle with 3,609, 163 lower with 5,179 and 15 female with 
371. 

Mysore- 

There were 64 Govemincjit Sclio(^ls witli* 2,797 scholars and 
46 Grant-in-aid schools with 4,138 scholars. The sum of 
£13,880 was spent on education. Ot'the total number of 6,935 
scholars, 4,424 were Hiiidoo.s, 1,398 Mahomedans and 1,113 
Europeans and Eurasians. The number of children educated in 
indigenous schools, unconnected with Government, is set down 
at 22,000. Taking the male population of the country at 
2,097,318, and assuming one-ninth or 233,035, to be boys of an 
age to go to school, it will be found that at least 200,000 boys 
arc without education. A scheme has been designed to remedy, at 
least in part, thih state of things. One school for'boys and 
girls will be established in each hohly or talook sub-division. 
The number of these sub-divisions is 645, with an average area 
in each of 41 square^miles, and a pop\tlation of 6,040 persons. 

A school situated in tlie centre would, therefore, be within es^y 
reach of all. The masters will be selected fVom the indigen¬ 
ous teachers, and will give instruction in the vernacular langua¬ 
ges only. Their pay is to be 7 Rs. witji the prospect of promo¬ 
tion to be assistants in talook schools on 1^ Rs. The supervis¬ 
ing agency will consist of 8 Sub-Deputy Inspectors, or one for 
each revenue district, on 40 Rs. a month. 

Ooorg. 

The sum of £102 was spent on educating 164 pupils in the 
Government Schools. There were 18 private schools with 
299 pupils. The total number of pupils under instruction 
amounted to 1,353, which would give 11’91 children at school, 
out of every 1,000 persons, and one to every 1^ 

10-58 and 18, respectively; darisii ffisjareirjouaif^,. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH MEET. 

The Govornment of Jndia provides Chaplains for the troops 
and officials in the pf'incipal military and civil stations of India. 
The number of large slatioijs Hliaving outgrown the strength 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntaiy system, 
is in operation. Goven>ment gives gi'ants-in-aid of the erection 
of station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow¬ 
ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Homan Catholic, noton 
the establishment, who,,supply cantonments and stations forwhich 
there arc no chaplains. Itoman CHitholic priests arc employed 
only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The establishment 
of chaplains is twofold-^ Episcopalian and Presbyteriaji. Thefonn- 
er consists of 8o in Bengal, 40 in Madras and 28 in Bombay. The 
latter cousbits of 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 4 in Bombay. 
Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. Those of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a* month as Juniors and Rs. 
800 as Seniors. 

In 1867-08 there were in Madras 1G9 clergy of the Church 
of England. Of these 40 wore Chaplains, 5 engaged in educa¬ 
tion, 00 European and Eurasian Missionaries, 52 Natives, 0 
without euros and 0 receiving Government grants. The Bi¬ 
shop confirmed 570 Natives and 114 Europeans and Eurasians. 
Of the 40 Chaplains 31 were on duty. Of the 28 Ch.aplains 
in Bombay 27 wore on duty. Four clergymen of the Church 
of Enghuid arc provided from other sources for Europeans and 
Eurasians. No returns are published of the Calcutta dioc(ese. 
T1 ic Lord Bishop of Calcutta is Metropolitan of India, Cey¬ 
lon and the Straits Settlements. Madras and Bombay have each 
a Bishop. In each diocese the only other^dignitaiy is an Arch¬ 
deacon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains arc appointed by 
the Secretary of State. The total cost of the ecclesiastical es¬ 
tablishment in 18GG-G7 was £158,707, thus divided :— 


<3eveniment of India fAr Bishop of Calcutta, 
Domestic (diaplaiu and Archdeacon, including 
visitation allowances 
Madras do. ' and Chaplains ... 

Bombay and Sindh do. do. ... 

Bengal 

N. W. Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Oudh 

British Burmoh 
Berar 

Eastern Settlements 


1860-07 1807-68 


£ 


9,505 

10,560 

36,188 

40,S94 

30,278 

31,009 

24,-459 

27,041 

15,141 

17,758 

15,811 

10,835 

3,339 

4,191 

3,051 

4,345 

4,679 

4,874 

234 


2,224 

Colony 
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The year 1866-67 consisted of 11 months. 

The sum raised in 1869-70 for Foreign and Ifomo Missions, by 
the Protestant Churches and Societies of England and Scotland 
which hold their annual meetings in May, jvas upwards of a mini¬ 
on and a half sterling. The following sums were raised by the prin¬ 
cipal Societies for Foreign Itfissions, hut in a few cases Coveni- 
ment grants-in-aid are evidently included, * 

Church Missionary Society ... ... £157,3;>0 

Wesleyau Missionary Society ... .;. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ... 103,132 

London Missionary Society ... • ... 108,847 

Baptist Missionary Society ... ... 30,oo6 

Church of Scotland and Foreign Mission ... 11,009 

Free Church of Scotland Foreign Mission ... 29,.558 

United Presbytoria.n Foreign Mission ... 21,464 

United Methodist Free Cburclies ... * 9,388 


Knglisli Presbyterian Foreign Mission * ... (),(i02 

Primitive Methodist “Mission ..." ... 18,.573 

Moravian Mission British F'liid • ... 5,000 

To this has to he added the expenditure abroad of the Biblo 
and Tract Societies and the largo sums sent from America and 
Germany. In round numbers’ it may be said that tin; Protes¬ 
tant Churches of Europe and America, through 50 Societies, 
send 2,000 missionaries to Jews, Mussulmans and Pagans at an 
annual cost of a million sterling, and print Bibles and books for 
them at a further cost of half a million, through 35 Societies, 
or 85 in all. Gf tlie 50 Missionary Societies 21 helong to' 
Great Britain, 13 to the Continent, 8 to America and 8 send 
missionaries to the Jews alone. No reliable statistics of expen¬ 
diture by the Roman Catholic, Syrian, Greek and Armenian chur¬ 
ches are available, save this, that the Roman Catholic Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith received during the j'ear 1868, 
£212,355, or an increase of £6,358 over the receipts in 1867. 

The relation of the Government of India to the religious en¬ 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Buddhists and non-Chris¬ 
tians generally, was defined by Act XX. of 1863. Up to that 
year in the case of some endowments the manager had been no¬ 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government. In the case 
of other religious endowments the management was vested in 
private persons. This Act provides that, in the latter class of 
cases, the endowments shall be wholly free from Government in¬ 
terference, the manager remaining subject only to the usual 
control of the Civil Courts. In cases belonging to the former 
class Government is once for all, in the first instance, to appoint 
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a Committee to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by 
Govoriimcnl, vacancies in the Committee being filled up by elec¬ 
tion. The earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments 
to which the llegulatious repealed by the Act relate, but section 
XXII. is of general application, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religicus Trusts in any part of India. 
The cjuantK.y of land and money in the possession of non-Chris¬ 
tian, religious bodies in India is very largo. 

CIIAPXJSU XVII. 

BRlTim FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The Feudatory States of India have been only partially sur¬ 
veyed, and a census .has been taken of the popuhiiion, only in 
those which have been administered by British officers during 
the minbritjy of the chiefs. The latest Parliamentary Ilcturu 
published in 18(;8, estimates the area of India under their ad¬ 
ministration at f)!>6,790 square niilqs, and the population at 
47,909,19!), or nearly a tliird of the whole area, of 1 ,.‘550,830 
scpiarc miles and noarl\' a fourth ef the population of 2,00,424,072, 
An att(.‘inpt is made at a nearer apjjroximation to the truth 
in detail in the following chapter. 

The Foreign Office. 

British Feudatory India is supervised by the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, which was organised by Warren Hastings in 1784 as the 
Secret and Political De])artment, and was changed in 1842 
into its p’ cseni form and name. U]) to 1842^ the secret branch 
is described by one of the officials of the Department as having 
comprised generally all Goverumeut transactions connected with 
wars, negociations, and mi.ssions. The Political branch com¬ 
prised all ordinary correspondence witli .Residents and Agents 
irrlSlative territory, M.annged territory, and Non-ltogul;ition Pro¬ 
vinces. The Foreign branch comprised all transactions between 
tiro Goverumeut erf India and Foreign Euro^rean Powers. Now 
every State to the south of the Himalayas is a feudatory of Her 
Miije,st,y and does homage and pays tribute to Pier representa¬ 
tive, the Viceroy. The Native States are no longer “ Fereigtr.” 
The relations Toetween the paramount power and its feudatories 
are carried on in accordance Avith the .subsidiary treaties, and 
the procedeirts Avhich have been established iii connection with 
those treaties. Native States arc not guided by international 
law, but by the law which naturally exists between a paramount 
power and its feudatories. 

The Foreign States, properly so called, with which the 
(government of India has treaty relations arc Independent 
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Burmali, Afghanistan, P.ersia, Oman ami Zanaibar. It is rc* 
presented at Mandalay by a Political Agent who lias consular 
jurisdiction over registered British subjects, similar to that con-^ 
ferred by the “capitulations*’ in Turkey,and Egypt. A Mahorif- 
medan gentleman acts as its^-iairesentative in Cabul. Of lato 
the Persian embassy has been under the Englisli Foi^ign Office. 
A Political Agent attends to English interests at Muscat and 
in the Persia# Gulf, and another at Zanzibar and on the East 
Coast of Africa. The Government of India protects or exorcises 
the inffucnco of a superior over Muniporc, Bhootan, Sikhim, 
Nopal and Beloochistan. At Muniporc there is a Political 
Agent. The Commissioner of tJ>c Bhootan Dooars pays an an¬ 
nual allowance to Bhootan .so long as tlfo country is at peace ; 
while he conducts our relatioms with the petty State of Sikhiin. 
There is an English Resident, with pliysician and staff, at Khat- 
mandoo. An English officer reprc.sents the GoYorumeutat Khclat. 

Cost of Adminisfering the Feudatory States- 
The 48 millions of peojilo in,the h\;udatory Statc.s, and the 7 
millions of Bcrar and Mysore which we adrnini,stcr in trust for 
the Nizam and the Mah.arajah, contribute nothing towards the 
general revenues of India. Their chiefs, who are guaranteed 
against insurrection and arc interfered with oidy when di.sloy- 
al or hopeless tyrants, dr.aw the whole revenues from the.so .55 
millions. The tribute which they pay under engagements is not 
equal to the cost of the political establishments maintained for 
their benefit. A very largo portion of our military exfiendilurc, 
to which these States contribute almost nothing, is necessitated 
by their existence. The “ tributes and contributions from Na¬ 
tive States” in 18G7-08 amounted to .B6<Si),28(J as follows :— 


Government of hieliii. 

£ 

Brought forw.ard 

.57.3,117 

Various Petty States 

18,872 


t 

Ebopal 

18,182 

Bomhaij and Sindh. 


Various Petty States 

21,047 



Joyporo ... 

40,000 

Subsidy from the (hitch Go- 


Jouclpore ... 

21,300 

vcrninout 

18,695 

Oileypore ... 

29,918 

Kattywar ^'rihnto ... 

53,894 

Doongcrijoro 

1,309 

Various Petty States :.. 

8,796 

Banswarra 

2,739 

Jaghcerdars, Southern Mali- 


Kotah 

.39.472 

ratta Country, &c. 

7,8.35 

Booiideo ... 

16,000 



Jhalwar ... 

8,000 

Punjab. 


Various Potty States 

3,976 



Odeypore ... 

7,599 

Sokeith 

650 

Madras. 


Mundee ... ... ... 

10,440 

Mysore Government 

245,000 

Kupoorthulla 

13,100 

Travancore ditto 

79,643 

Chumba ... 

150 

Cochin ditto 

20,000 

Various Petty States 

2,709 


673,117 

Total 

680,280 


a F 2 
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Cost of the Political Agencies, 


.The of the Political .Agencies apd other Foreign Services 
was £241,801. “ 


Qovcmmfmt of India. * * 


£ 

£ 

Residents anf-Political Agents, &e., 

53,78 

6 


Durbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, &c. 

11^73 

5 


Sundryltems 

10,16 

2b 


Central Provinces. 

- 75,67 

6 


Political Establishments 

3 


Durbar Presents « 

40 

7 





Political Establialiments and charges, iuclnding ex 
pcnses on account of State prisoners 

2,10 

$ 


Bhamo Expedition 

3,0(). 



Mission to Mandalay ... ... 

5A).nf 

> 


Settlement'Si£^ Boundary 

Miscellaneous 

2,546 

1.08.3 


Bengal. 


14,458 


Political Establishmenta an<l charges «- , 

2,556 


Durbar Presents, and Aiiowauces to Vakeels, Na¬ 
tives of rank, &o. ... «. ... 

Bhootan charges 



607 

128 
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Political Eatablishments and charges 

30,994 


sundry Items ... ... • 

430 



Punjab. 

Pay of British Envoy at Cabool, and other Politi¬ 
cal Establishments and charges ... 

Durbar Presents 

Sundry Items 


31,424 




5,141 

749 

6,663 



, Madras. 

11,463 


Residents and Agents... 

Charges on account of State prisoners 

11,'251 
168 


Bombay and Hintlh. 


11,419 


Residents and Agents . 

71,967 

• 


Durbar Presents and Allowances to Natives of 



rjnk, &c. 

Sundry Items 

2,820 

18,773 

93,680 


Total ... ... £ 



241,801 


The allowances and assignments nnder treaties and engage¬ 
ments amounted to £1,873,072. Against a tribute of £S89,28S 
has to be set £2,114,873, the cost of the Political Agencies and 

Allowances. Thus the direct cost of the Feudatory States to 
the Government of India, is a million and a half sterling. 





Allowances to Feudatories and Pensioners. 


GoverMuent of India. 

Ponsfon of Wazod Ally Slmh, ex-Kinj? of Onde 

ProportioJi of t’cii&ion of iljibarajfth Dulleop Sing 

PonsioQ to Ally Uahadoor, ex-Newubof Banda, iuchilijngAllww- 
auce to the Family of the late Zoolficiir Ally ^ 

Stipenda and lixtra Allowances, fee., to Jlia Iligliiicss Prince 
Gulam Wahomed, son of the lato Tippoo Sullnn 
Ponsions to the Family of tlio cx-Jiajah of Coorg 
Compcnsj^tioTi 

Pagoda and Mostpio allowances .. 

rcnsiona exceeding Ra. 6,u00 per annum, but not exceedingRs. 
20,000 per nnntim .. 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 i>er annum 


Otide. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 
Nowab Malka JeUau 
Newab Sooltan Hogum 

Political Pensions not exceeding Rs. 20,000 por annum 
Pensions not exceeding Ra, 0,000 x^er annum 
Mmifce Compensation ... 

MisceUaneous ... 


Iffll 


mi 


Central Prorincfs. ^ 

ftond Rajah Sulllmnn Shah ’ * * 

Janoojeo llao BhonslaU Itajali Bahadoor, and the widows of 
tho Ittte lluler .. 

TiimbukjrcNima Aoehcr Rfio 
Eshwant Uao Goojur 
Ptirbut Rin) Goojiu* 

Pen-sitms exceeding Rs. 5,(.00, but not exceeding Rs. 20,000 por 
annum . 

Pensions not exceeding Ro. 6,000 per annum 

Jiaiaal, 

Stipends and Allowances of the Nijsarr.ut. 

His Highness tbo 'Nuwab Nuaiiu’s I’ersonul Allowance 

Her Highness Munnoe Bogum 

Munnee and Buhoo Beguiuh’ Establishments. 

'yed Azeem Ally Khan • .. 

Ilafsoonnisaa Bogina (widow of ITumayoonjah) 

Newab ShuniKbe Johan Begmn (Consort of Furreodoonjob) 
Newab Mulkzijnianeeuh higinn (second wife of ditto) 
Allowances to various Chiefs, their Families and Depcadonts 
oscoeding Re. 6,0(»0 and not exceeding Us. 20,000 per annum 
Allowunce.s to vurnais ( hief?* their Families and Bepeudeuts 
not exccudlug Us. 6,000 per unnuia ... 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Rajah Bhoom Sing Grandson of Rajah Kullyan Sing) 
Unno-chutter charges paid in Cuttak 

Compensation to the bhooteeahs for tho resumption of Dooara 
in Assam 

Pensions not oxcoeding Rs. 6,000 per annum * .. 

♦ Compensations. 

Salt. 

Compensation payable under Convention with the French Go¬ 
vernment in lieu of Salt formerly supplied to them ... 


Compensation 


Carried forward 







Allowances to Feudatories and Pensioners. 


m 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 



669,582 

North- Provinces. 




• Territorial and Polil^ical Pensions. 




Ishrooporsad Nurain Si«g, Liajah of Benares ... < 

10,000 



Pop!«ious exceeding iis. 5,000 and*not exceeding fls. 20,000 per 








Rajah Bulwanrdiiig 

2.-PK) 



Pensions granted «n the resumption of ‘Maafee Tenures 

11,456 



Political Pensions under Us. 6,000 per annum 

18,«»0 



Ex-Uajuh of (Joorg ... ... 

3,080 

63,644 


Pensions and Charttablo Allowances. 



Charitable Pensions noi. exceeding Rs. 2O,o0o per annum 

3,125 



Pensions and Charitable Allowances under Its. 5,000 per annum 

14,036 





17,160 


Say or Compensation. 



1 

Rajah Mohender Sing 

2,410 



Uiecellancous Compensation'und«r Bs. 5,000 per annum ... 

6,087 

6,497 





61,201 

*Punjah. „ * , 




Territorial and Political Pensions, 




Rajah Bulclit Ally .. » ..., 

1,680 



Murdan Sing 

1)60 



Rajah Pyxtullub Khan 

1,000 



Ua}ah JoHwaut Sing .. ... 

. 73!) 



Hiiiiar SuleU Muhomod Khan 

1,200 



Mohan boll ... ' 

600 



Sirdar Bewa Sing ... 

720 



i*irdar Soolmn Sccundor ... 

600 



Nardr Khuoolla 

408 



Mirza lUlahee Bux 

6oO 



Ajoodiau Porshad 

600 



Stipends of Ranees of deceased Maharajahs, including Allow 




uncesto BcpeiideutH and Adherents 

8,315 



Pensions under Us. 6,000 per annum granted on the rcsumptioi 
of Maufo Tinuros 

-27,740 



Political Pensions under Rs. 6,000 per annum 

10)246 

69,448 


Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 



Pension of Mirza Klliihcc Bux 

655 



I'onsiou o( Uanco Kissen Knur of tlio late Rajah Bullub Ghut . 

(iOil 



Pension of Kour Khoshal Sing 

6.»( 



Chirltablo iHowauces under Its. 6,000 per annum 

40,3»3 

42,493 


Buyer Compcns.ation. 




Allowances to Rajahs and others in lieu of Customs, Transit Du 




ties, &c., abolished ... ^ 



104,906 

Madras, 



Allowances to the wlatires. Servants, &c., of Flis Highness th 




late Rajah of Tuiijore, including commutation of Fousions 




&c. 


) 


Allowances to the Family of the lute Rajuh Ameer Sing 

97 

[ 39,29< 


Stipends to the Family of the late Nawab of Masulipatam 


8,54 

1 

Carried forward 


42,84 

i 745,748 
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£ 

£ 

Brought forwa-rd 


42,8^1 

748,749 

Madras, 

Stipends aud Extra Allowances to tho Families the litlo 

iiyder Ally Khan aiid Tippoo Sultau, excluaiive of payments 
made in Bengal ... ft 

Cempcnsutiotis, Pensions and Cbaritablo Allowances 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances, and c'ompciisatioiiK in lieu of 
icsuined Lands, Odicos and Privileges, including Bali (Join- 
pousatious, 

Pon'ions and Clmritablc Allowances 

Pagoda and Mosqnc Allowances 

Allowances to Zemindars, Jageerdars, and Enamdars, &c. 

101,313 

^,0oU 

10,737 

29,3»3 

3,393 

0 

140,099 

1 




Pensions, &c., to tlio Pamilios and Dependants of the lalo Ka- 
wabs. and to the Carnatic Kauiily and Dependants, &e. ... 

Stipends, &c., to Prince Ar.ecni Jah Baliadoor 

Payment to the French (lovcrniutnt at Pondichery, on aocouni 
of the Arrack Farm in tho P'rouch Pettuh ut SlasuUi)ata»n * ... 

09.72(1 

37,977 

475 

108,178 





Stiiwnds to the Fmnily and Dependants of the N.iwahof Kurnal 


;o,ig5 

310,674 

610,(149 

Bombun and Shufh, 

Ponsions to tho Fainily juul Dcpon-^uais of the late Nawab of 
Burut 

NewKb Mahomed Ally Khan Buhudoor 

Bngoon.'i HaocsaJicb AJaliuiaj » 

Subsidy to the Khan of Khelat 

Porlab Kao ('io*»jnr 

Various f’ensiona and Allowances above Ks. 5,000 and under Hs. 
10.000 per aunnm 

Pensions not exceeding Us. 6,000 per annum, including coni- 
mutation.s ... ,, 

Kn.imdjirs and Surninjauidurs 

Sayorund MIscollanooiis Uompensationa 

Sultan l-'udil AJahsin of Lahuj 

Allowuncc.s, to the ox-Anieera of Sindh, and othcis 

Commutation of fractional parts of IfinauiH ... 

(iristna Itao Wittul 

Dowiisthiin and Wurshaauu Allowances 
liedomption of Jiuokdurs’ Bonds, «fcc. 

• 

10,000] 

6,058 

(1.000 

5.000 

1,200 

11,603 

41,922 
406,108; 
33,r).S6 
1,412. 
24.725! 
3,952, 
2,202 
16(1,400 
113.6A1 




Total Allowances and Assignments out of tho Bevenuos, &c. £\ 


. 

1,673,072 


The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may he divided 
nto groups according as (1) they enjoy’the administration of 
their oT^fii estates coupled vith the privilege of adoption, (2) 
ire merely great landholders without administrative powers 
ike the Talookdars of Oudh, or (3) are pensioners only. When 
•he Mutiny swept away the last relics of the Emperor of Delhi, 
md the East India Company, the princes of India, new and 
)ld, found themselves brought face to face with their Sover- 
ngn Queen Victoria. Neither they nor we at first realised all 
•hat the change involved. Dimly groping after a definition of 
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Lord Cmiiiing'i Patent. 


his new position, the late Maharajah of Putiala sought for the 
recognition of * himself and his house as an Indian noble of the 
English Empire. Above all rewards for his great services 
.in those days, he qsked»perpetuity for his house and hon¬ 
ours. Sir John Lawrence, just made Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, worked out the* Chiefs idea into a recognition 
of the right of adoption on the failure of natural heirs. 
Lord Canning, after a reference to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, wrote that despateh dated the 30th April 1800, 
in which he decreed what Hindoo law had never absol¬ 
utely ordained—that* adoption to a raj should always bo 
recognized by the Paramount Power, subject to the two 
conditions of loyally^ to the Crown and fidelity to all engage¬ 
ments with the British Government. In that de.S]>atch he thus 
wrote—V The last vestiges of tlie Royal Hou.se of Delhi, from 
which for Our own convenience we had long been content to ac¬ 
cept a vicarious rfiuthority, have been swept away'. The last 
pretender to the roprescutation of the Pcishwa has disappeared. 
The Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
face to face with its feudatories. There i.s a reality in the Su¬ 
zerainty' of the sovereign of England which has never existed 
before, and which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the Chiefs.” This is the Suuuud or Patent:— 

V V>eiiig dcsiroiiB tliat the Oovernments ot tlie several Princes 

and Chiefs of IiuUa, who now govern their own territories, shouidbe perpe¬ 
tuated, awj that the representation aud dignity of tlieis'Houses should lie cou- 
tmuod ; in fulhlmeut of this desire, this Suuuud is given to you to convey to 
you the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the British (Jovermneiit 
■wUl recognize aud confirm any adoption of a successor made hy yourself or by 
any future Chief of your State that may ho in accordance with Hindoo law aiicl 
tlie customs of your race. Be assured that nothing shall disturb tho engage, 
ni^nt thus made to you so long as your House is loyal to the Crown aud faith- 
luJ to the comlitioiis of the treaties, grants, or ougagemouts which record its 
obligations to the British Oovenimcuts. 

(Signed) Canning. 

11th March, 1862. 

T -ratent was given to Mahomedan princes. Since 

Lord Canmng,s time only one person bas been added to the roll, 

1 Maje-sty s Government—the child who was lately install¬ 
ed Maharajah of Mysore. 

The lo3 Feudatories ivitli Patents guaranteeing the right of 
adoption are as follows. -Tliosc of the Mussulmans are entered 

111 ifAilOft 
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Feiulittory. * 

Fla.ce. 

Aje_y"nrli Hnjiih, 

Rundlecund. 

Akiilkoto ISajali, 

Satara. 

Alipoova Jaghoerdar, 

Bundlecund. 

Baiisda Cliief, 

Surat.* * 

liaouee Fawab, 

.Central India. 

Uaiiswaru Cliiof, 

Eajpootaiia. 

Cliicf, 

Punjab. 

Behree Jaglicerdar, 

Bundlecund. 

Rebut Jagbeerdav, 

Bundlecund. 

Belaspoi-e Cbief, 

Punjab. 

Benares Mabarajab, 

Benares. » 

Bcrouda Eajah, 

Bundlecund. 

Bliaghul Cliicf, 

Pi.njab. 

Blwpnl Begum, 

Centra] India. 

Bbownnggur Cbief, 

Katliawar. 

Bliugbat Chief, 

Punjab. 

Rhujjee Cbief, 

I’uujab. 

Blmvtiiore Maliavajab, 

Eajpootana. 

Bikancer Mabarajab, 

Eajpootana. 

Bijawur llajab. 

Bundletund. 

Rijna Cbief, 

Bundlecund. 

Jioondee Rajab, 

Eajpootana. 

Bulsnn Chief, 

tunjab. 

Bunganpully Jagbeerdar, 

Madras. 

Eussahir Chief, 

Punjab. 

Bustar Eajab, 

Central Provinces. 

Calliiijer Cbobeys, Six 

Bundlecund. 

Cambay Nawah, , 

Bombay. 

Cashmere Maharajah, 

Punjab. 

Chirkaree Eajab, 

Central India. 

Cbumba Cbief, 

Punjab. 

Chutterporo Eajab, 

Bundlecund. 

Cochin Rajah, 

Cochin. 

Gooch Bebar Eaiab, 

Assam. 

Cuttack Tributary Chiefs, Sixteen, Orissa. 

Dewas Cbief, 

Central India. 

Dbar Cbief, 

Central luiMu. 

Dhamee .Chief, 

Punjab. 

Dholepore Eana, 

Eajpootana. 

Dhoorwye Chief, 

Bundlecund. 

Doqjana Nawab, 

Punjab. 

Durkote Chief, 

Punjab. 

Dhurmpore Chief, 

Surat. 

Doongurpore Chief, 

Eajpootana. 

Dufflay Jagheerdar of Jluitt, 

Satara. 

Duttia Eajab, 

Bundlecund. 
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153 Feiidatories hy Patent. 


Feudatory 
Kilni- CHiief, 

FiiiTfedkotc Ilojali, 

^Gorowlee Jugheeidar,, 

Glmrwal Rnjah, 

(jOtiriliar Jaghoerdar, 

•iiiikwar, 

Holkar, 

Jessulinere Chief, 

Jeypove Maharajah, 

Jheeiid Rajah, 

Jliallnwar Rana, 

Jignee Jagheei'dar, 

.loobnl Cliief, 

.Toonagwrh NwwaL; 

JowdlipoVe Chief, 

Jowrah, Nauiah, 

Jiiasoo Jagheerdar, »■ 

Raronde Rajah, 

Keonthul Chief, 

Kerowleo Chief, 

ICishengnrh Chief, 

Rhiilsea Chi^f, 

Rolhaporc Rajah, 

Kooraharsein Cliief, 

ICoonhiar Chief, 

Koluh Chief, 

Kolhwr Chief, 

Rothee Jagheerdar, 

Kunuya Dhana Jagheerdar, 
Ruppoorlhnlla Rajah, 

Rutch Chief, 

Lpgassie Jagheerdar, 

Loluiroo Nawah, 

Makraie Chief, 

Maleir Kotla Nawab, 

Moodliolo Chief, , 

Mutidee Chief, 

Musgal Chief, 

Myhere Chief, 

My long Chief, 

Mysore Maliarajah, 

Mabha Rajah, 

Nagode Chief, 

Nahnn Chief, 

Nalagurh Chief, 

N i mbalkur J agheerdar of Phul ton, 
Nimuif 


Place. 

Guzerat. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

N. W. Provinces, 
‘jhindlecund. 

Baroda. 

('entral India. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

I’unjab. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Rajpootana. 

Central India. 

Bijndjecund. 

Central Provinces. 

..Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

‘Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Raj|K)otana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Bundlecu£d. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Hyderabad, 
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Fmulatory 
Nowannggui- CUief, 

Nyagaon liebai Jagbecrdai’, 
Oodeypore Mabarajnli, 
I’aliaree Chief, 

Patowdee Nawcd), 

Paldanyore Dewau, 
I’oodooootta Cliief, 

I’miuaU Raja, 

I’uiit Prithee Nidhce, 

Punt Sucheo, 

Pertabgurh Rajah, 
Putwurdliuns, Five, 

Puttiala Muharujali, 
Jtadhunpore Nawalt, 
Rajpeei)la Chief, 
ilaiudroog Chief, 
liampore Nainah, 

Rowali Hajah, 

Sawaut Waree Chief, 

Serohi Chief, 

Shahpoora Rajah, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

Sohawul Chief, 

Socket Chief, 
i.ucheen Nawab, 

Huudoor Chief, 

Sumpthur Rajali, 

Sirdar ShunishcroSingSiudhaii 
Sureola Chief, 

Tehree Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

Tmide Nawab, 

Toree Chief, 

Tiavancoro Maharajah, 

Tiiroch Chief, 

Uiwur Chief, 


Place. 

Kattiawar. * 

Rundlecuiid. 
llajpo 4 taiia., 

Ruiidleciwid. 

•I’wujab. 

Bombay. , 

M adras. 

Eundlecuiid. 

Satara. 

Satara. ^ 

Rajpootana. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. « 

Bombay. 

Rewa Kanta. • 

Southei-u IMahralta C.'otintry. 
^ Rohilcund. • 

Bnudlccund. 
ijji want, W arce. 

Rajpootana. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Centi’al India. 

Bundlecttud. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Buudlecuud. 

il, Punjab. • 

Buudlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Travaucoi'e. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana.^ 


Tlic salutes given to these Feudatories and to nobles in 
ctiual or subsidiary alliance, vary from 21 to U guns, as settled by 
the Queen in Council on 26th June 1867. Even leaving out My¬ 
sore, until the Maharajali is pronounced fit to rule, and Berur which 
we administer for the Nizam, these nobles govern a population 
and area larger than those of France and Belgium. Their troops 
far outuumber our Sepoy army; their Ordnance, even that part 
ol it which is serviceable, is ef[ual in number to ours. Their 
wealth is ouoriuou.s and their revenues arc personal, for rarely does 
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the money return. to the people in the shape of expenditure on 
administration. Under the following heading, “ Tlie Estates of All 
Feudatories” we give tole^-ably accurate statistics regarding nine- 
' tenths of the territories, population and revenues of these 153 
Chiefs. From 44 millions of ][>eople, covering 579,277 square 
miles, tln^y draw a revenue of 12| millions sterling every year, 
irrespective of the very large incomes of the nobles who in their 
turn are feudatory to them. The wealthiest of them are these :— 


Nizti'tic. of Ihuli.rabad 
Maharajahi Sindhia 

(iuikwar of .Baroda 

Maharajah of Joypk>rc 
Maharajah of Travancoro *... 
Maharajah of JCasliiiicro 

Maharajah of Joinlhporo 

Maharajah Holkar 

Maharajah of Piifctiala 

Maharajah of Oodeyporo 

Maharajah of Bhuitxiorc 

lintjxnu. of UhojHtl 

Salute. 
— Guns. 

Square 

niU^s. 

Population. 

Annual lu> 
come. 

Cl 

1!) 

21 

ill 

. I!> 

• 17 
1!) 
17 
. lU 
17 
I'J 

78,003 

4,390 
15,250 
' 0,053 
00,000 
35,072 
8,318 
5,412 
11,014 
1,974 
0,704 

10,000,080 

2,500,000 

1,710,404 

1,900,0110 

1,202,047 

2,000,000 

1,783,000 

570,000 

l,5S0,00O 

1,101,140 

743,710 

063,050 

■C 

2,1.50,000 

1,110,910 

000,000 

500,000 

448,003 

400,000 

3511,000 

330,000 

300,000 

206,127 

203,092 

240,000 

Total 

. 


20,553,237 

0,958,792 


These twelve princes alone enjoy an annual revenue of seven 
millions sterling derived from 20 ^ millions of people. And the pe¬ 
culiarity of all of them, no less than of the rest of the 153, is that 
those who belong to old families, as in Rajpootana, we alone saved 
from extinction; and that the rest are as.uew to India as ourselves 
tvhile their rule is felt to bo in many cases as foreign as ours. 
Whether Mussulman like the Nizam and Bhopal, or Mahratta 
like Sindhia, Holkar and the Guikwar, they merely scrambled 
with ourselves for l^lie deljris left by the House of Timour; and 
in proportion as, like the Nizam, they clung to us was their pre¬ 
sent position secured. Out of Rajpootana and one or'two Sikh 
Stales there is hardly one old family. 

The Estates of all Feudatories- 

We clas.sify the Feudatories, giving, where possible, the area 
and population of tlmir estates according as they arc under the 
irirect supervision of the Ooverniuent of India, or those of Bom¬ 
bay and Madrafs. Our Feudatories have many feudatories of their 
own, particulars regarding whom wo cannot give, rensioners are 
marked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italics. 
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Slalintics of all Feiutalories. 


Undeu thk Government of iNpiA. 


1 

Feudatory. i 

J^laco or 
Family.* 

« 

S(juaro 

Miles. 

Topnla- 

tion. 

Animal 

Juuoir^« 

i 

* . 



£ 

Maharajah of Oodeyporo or^ 



1,101*140 

200,127 

Meywar 


11,014 

Mahaiajali of Jeyporo 
Maharajah of Jowdhiwrc or 


15,250 

1,1)00,000 

500,000 

Mar war 


35,072 

1,783,600 

350,000 

Maharao of Hooiuloo 


2,201 

224,0110 

.50,0(Kl 

Maharaoof Kotah 


• 5,000 

450,000 

2.50,(190 

Maharaj liana of Jhallawar... 


2,500 

220,000 

1.50,000 

Nawiih of To'iik ... 

Ilajpootami 

2,;!70 

320,410 

101,751 

iMaharajali of Kerowlec 

. 1,S73 

188,000 

30,000 

Maharajah of Kiislicn^nrli ... 


720 

100,000 

22,570 

Maharana of Dhulejiorc 


1,250 

192,3^2 

109,437 

Maharajah of Uhiirtporc 


1,071 

7^3,710 

203,692 

M aliaraorajali of Ulwar 


3,:ioo 

1,000,000 

200, (KM) 

Maharajah of Ihkaiieor .. 1 


17#l»70 

539,000 

00,000 

The Muha llawulof JcssuImcrCj 


12,2.52 

73,700 

9.107 

llao of yerohi ... ...[ 


:h i)2u 

55,000 

20,338 

The llawul of Doongurpoi o ...1 


1,000 

100,000 

12,000 

Tho llawiil of Jianswana 


1,.500 

150,000 

1*2, GOO 

llajali of Pertab^'urh 


1,400 

150,0011 

20,210 

Maliarajah Siii<lhia 

* 


2,500,000 

1,110,910 

Maharajali Holkar 

8,;518 

570,000 

8;io,oo(‘ 

liei)n:)n of Bhopal 

Central In- 

6,704 

()05,05(> 

240,000 

Xlajuh of iJhar ... ... 

< dia. 


12.5,000 

4.5,700 

('hiof of Dewaa ... 


•250 

25,000 

2.5,900 

Nao'ab of Join'a 


872 

85,450 

05,.524 

llajali of llutlum 
llajah of 

llajah <»f Scotainhow' 

(.'hiof of ruiith roopluda 
,, of I'ccploda 

Thakoor of Jawasoa 
,, Kowlnirra* 

,, yhcogurli 

,, Dahreo 

,, lUehrodo 

,, Kulookhura 

,, Nuinini 


500 

94.839 

17.179 

1 

i 

<a 

I 

•i2 

103 

S8,i(78 

24,000 

,, [.algiirli 

Poeplia 

,, Nowgoiig .. 1 

,, Jjutanu 

,, Agraoda 

,, Dhoolatia. 

,, Ihloda 

,, Ihtrdia 

•3 

.2 

i 


1 

(.'arriod forward ...| 


130,020 

iy,ri5,sso 

1 

•I, ::i;j,(i.'J5! 

. t 
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Slaiisiics of all Feiidtitories. 


Feudatory. 


Brought forward 
Chief of Johut ... 

„ MutwdiTa 
,, Khultewarra 
,, Buttonmal 
,, AU Bajpore 
,, Jhabooa .. 

„ Nccmkhcra or Tirla * 
„ Chota Burkhera or 
Sorepore 

,, Mota liurkhora ... 
,, Kalee Boureo 
Thakoor of ffooltan 

,, Kaujiec BaroJa... 

,, Bnkthgurli 

,, Baisuia or Dhotia 

Ilnjah of Knraia... 

Thakoor of Bhadoura 
,, Khaltouii 

,, Sirseo 

Bajoli of Kagoogurh 
,, Baroda 
Thakoor of Burra 
Chiot of Zurwaiinoe ... 

Chief of Banidjioora 

,, Jainiua or Dabir 
,, Bajgurh Ghurrec or 
Bhyaa Kheroo, Sil- 
laiv'C & Bukhtgurh 
,, Chaudgurh 
,, Jamtee ... 

,, Chota Kusrawnd 
Thakoor of I’ithareo 
,, Bfigleo 

,, Karodia 

,, Tonk 

,, Tatharoa 

„ Bhuiigoug 

,, Siiighaua 

,, Baoo ...» 

,, M aync 

,, Dhaura 

,, Kmijara 

„ Bagoogiirh 

„ K.aytha 

,, Kliorsee .... 

„ .Ihalarin 

,, I’oongliat 

„ Bhojakhorco 


Blaoe or 
Family. 


Annual 

luoomo. 




139,626 13,515,880 4,294,635 


Dhar Agency 
Mediatized 
Chiefs. 


Gwalior 
Agency ‘Me¬ 
diatized 
Chiefs. 


Nimar Agency. 


I Agency 
}■ (iiiarantced 
j Chiefs. 


Carried forward 


144,1361 13,007,051] 4,314,924 
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Feudatory. 


Fl.ace or 
Family. 


Annual 

Income. 


Brought forward 
Chief of Koorai ... 

,, Mahomodgurh 
,, Basowda... 

,, Rajgliur... 

„ Nursingurh 

„ Khiloheeporc 

,, Larawut... 

„ Patharee... 

„ Agra Burkhera 

,, Bubla Uheor ... 

„ Dhnna Klierco .. 2 

„ IChumalporc ... ? U 

„ DublaOliosoe ... ^ "2 

„ Khursia... .. -<) .3 

,, Jhalera ... ..j f .2 • 

,, Heoraporo ... g< ^ • 

,, Ramgurh ... j 2 . 

,, Kakurkhore ... 

„ Sootalea... 

,, Jalria Bheel 

,, Cagronee 

Koonwur Chao Singh 
Bulwant Singh ... 

ljutchmun Singh & Isrcc Singh 
Salim Singh ... ) 

Sohawul 

Jignee 

Chutterporc ... * ... S' 

Chirkary ... ... § 

Ajcygurh ... ... “ 

Bijawur ... ... 

Duttia ... ... g 

Myhere ... * ... M 

Nagodo ... ... 

Ooroha ... ... a 

Punnah ... ... ^ 

Rowah 

Sumpthur ... .... 

7746 Nimm of Ilyderalad ... Deccan. 
Maharajah of Mysore ... Mysore. 

Rajah of Muniporo j 

* The Titular Kiiigof Oudh ...CdtcaiisL. 

* Tlte Ameers of Sindh ... Sindh, &c. 


Total carried forward ... 


348,760 27 , 479,480 
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Sialisfics of all Feridalories, 


I'Viidiitory or J’en- 
sioiior. ' 


Brought forward 


iFlacc or Kaiui- Rijuarc 
I ]y. M'ilos. 


J’oimlii- 

tion 


, Jicnonl, 
Moorshedahftl 


* Nawnh Knziin of Benijal_ .. Moorshedahfd 
IJajali of Jyntia ... ' \ ' 

r> (^ossyah States ... ( Assam 

liajah of Nuugklow ... ( 

liajah of Molcem ... ) 

Ka^ali of Hill Tipporah 

liajali of Cooch Hehar ... Coooh Behar ... 
‘il Mdials formings. W. FroiiJ 

tier Agency ... ... t^hoto Nagjioro 

Ki Tribt. Mehals of Cuttack Orissa . 

Sikliim ... ... Darjeeling 


42,r.00i 
10,(i08[ 
1,5501 


T/ir Katmh of lianipori’ 
Maharajah of Benares 
Uajah of Gurwhal 
Bajah of Shahpoora 
Uajah of Tehroe... 

Bhawqlpore 

Chamha 

Pataodi 

.Jammu and Kashmir 

Datiala 

.lind ... 

Nabha 
Kalsia 
Mnlir Kotla 
Karid Kot 
Dojatta ^ 

Loharu 

Kupui-thala .... 

Mandi 

Suket 

SarmuT (Nahan) ... 
Kalflur (Bilaspore) 
Kindur (Nalagurh) 
Bnssahir 
Ifconthol 
Baghal 

dubbal ... 

Bhajji 

Kumharsain 

Kuthar 

Dhami 

Baghat 

Balsau 

Mailog 

Bija ... 

iTarooh 

■Kunhiar 

iMougal . ... 

jDatkuti 

ICarriad forward ... 


NIii-lli- Wrutet-n Province.<s. 
...illohilkund S 

... Beniires 

... Himalayas 4.,!> 

.. A j more 

... Kuinaou < 

Pcjvjab. 

... Mo.dtan „ 2,‘ 

... Himalayas H/. 

... Coorgaou 

... Kashmere 25,( 

... Cis-Sutlej ' r>,4 

... do. l,f 

... do. f 

... do. 1 

... do. 1 

... Delhi e 

... do. 

... Sutlej 

... Uill State 5 

... do. 1.(1 

... do. 4 

... do. 1 


.318,760 27,479,4801 


308,9251 


1,000,000 
750,0(H) 
7,000 

484,091 
200,000 
300, (M)0 
100,000 
200,000| 

,304, .582 
120,000 
0,000 
1500,000 
1580,000 
311,0(H) 
270,000 
02,1)00 
4(5,200 
51,000 
6,390 
■ 18,000 
212,721 
139,259 
44,552 
75,595 
06,848 
49,678 
45,025 
18,083 
22,305 
17,262 
9,001 
7,829 
3,990 
2,853 


Aiinuai 
1 ncome. 

£ 

7,422,32' 

ICO.OW 

60( 


100,006 


100,000 


125,000 

12,000 

4.500 
(540,000 
4(K),000 

70,000 

70,000 

1.3,000 

20,000 

7.500 
1,000 
6,000 

57,700 

30,000 

8,000 

10,000 

7,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

3,.500 

1,800 

1.500 
. 700 

600 

400 


480,0751 35,986,257' 


600 

800 

200 

250 

300 

100 

_50 

9,405,433 





Statistics of 'all Feadatories, 

Under Bombay. 


Brought forward ... ^ 

Rajah of Akulkote ... ) ‘ 

The runt Sucheo 
The Puiit Prithee Nidhoo ... 

The Duflay ... ... Satara 

The Nimbalkur 

The Waekur ... ... ) 

Rajah of Kolhaporo ... Kolhaporc 

Chief of Sawuntwareo ... Sawuntwaree 

Bo. of Jaiukhundeo ... 1 Southern 

Bo. ofMecraj .Ulahratta 

Bo of ■■ j 

Bo. of Ramdroog .. ...ThcRhaway 

Bo. of Moodhole ... ... Uorepuray 

‘The Aiigi-ia Family .. CoI.-iba 

7’la; Secdai of Junjfcra .. J,unjtfcra 

* The. Orand-ilavijhters o/ the 

Nawah of iSurat ... .. Surat ^ 

Natmh of Suciteen ... .. Sucliccii 

Rajah of Ihauada ... ... Surat 

liaj.ah of Bhuruinpore ... Surat 
Rajah of Jowar ... _ Jowar • 

* JJe.Hcendants of Nuwab of 
Broach 

Nawab of Cambay ... ... Cambay 

The (Jnikwar ... ... Raroda 

418 separate jurisdictions in 
Kattywar, of which the 
principal arc Okahuiudiil, 

Jonnaghur, Nowiumggur, 

Rhowmiggur, Jajferabad, 

Wudwan and Eajkote ... Kattywar 
Rao of Kutoh ... ... Kutch 

I’ahlanpore Agency contitin- 
ing 11 States, Pahhmpore, 

Badhunjyore, Warye, Terwa- 
ra and 7 Hindoo States ... 

Maheekanta (The Rajah of 
Edur' is the only powerful 
Cldef) ... 

Rajah of.«Rajpeepla 
Rajah of Barreah ... 

Chief of Chota Oodeypore ... 


■480,075, 35,986,2571 9,405,433 


Surat 
Suchccii* 
Surat 
Surat 
Jowar • 


Cambay 

Baroda 


Rajah of Loonawara .. i 

Chief Of Southe 
The Bdbee of BalaaUiore 
55 Petty Chiefs with a reven¬ 
ue of 
Khyrpore 

Carried forward ... 


Rowakanta 


... 'Siudh 


4,399 

1,710,404 

n,ooo| 

1,475,085 


547,324| 41,009,400; 11,063,804 


Vot. XIH„ Pabis III. & IV. 
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37t« Eighteen States of Rajpootana. 
Under Madras. 


^ Feudatory or Pensioner. „ 

Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

BrojiKiit forward 

' 

047,.324 


£ 

11,653,804 

* Prince A zim Jah... 

Carnatic 




Maharajah of Travancorc, 

Travancore... 

C,653 

1,262,647 


Rajah of Cochin ... 

Cochin 

1,131 



Rajah of Poodoocottah 

I’oodoocottah 

1,037 

268,750 

32,41.3 

Jcujhirdar of Bnnijanpullg 

Cuddapah ... 

000 

85,200 


jtajali of Suudoor ... “ .. 

^oyXiOre and Hill Zemindars ... 

HelJary 
Northern Cir- 

145 

13,446 

3,782 

cars 


391,230 


AH Kajah . ■ ... 

C a n n a noro 
and Southern 





Laccadive Is¬ 
lands. 

9,446 



Grand Totai^ 

. 

079,277 

44,070,739 

12,294,816 


Tl?e Governor General in Council supervises the Feudatory 
States directly under the Government of India by four Agents 
for Rajpootana, Central India, the North-East Frontier and Mu- 
nipore, and by two Residents at'Hyderabad and Nipal. No in¬ 
formation regarding Nipal is published. 


Eajpootaaa- 

Rajpootana stretches from 23° 15'to 30° North Latitude, and 
from 09" 30' to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten milli- 
The purely British districts of Ajmere and Mairwara lie 


ons. 


in the heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner under the North-Western Provinces. The eight¬ 
een Principalities are supervised by the Governor General’s 
Agent, who is also Commissioner of Ajmere and Mairwara. In 
1803 our political relations with Rajpootana commenced during 
the Mahratta war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree war its 
States accepted our‘'protection. Of the 18 chiefs 15 are Raj¬ 
poots, 2 Jats and 1 Mahomedan- 


Hajpoot 

1. Meywar or Oodeypore. 

2. Jeypore. 

3. Marwar or Jodhpore. 

4. Boondee. 

6. Bikaneer. 

Kotah. 

7. Kerowlee. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 


Kishenghur. 

Jeysulmere. 

Ulwur. 

Sirohi. 

Doongurpore. 

Banswara. 

Pertabgurh, 

Jhallawar. 
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Jat. 

17. Bhurtporo | 18. Dlioleporc. 

Jilahomedun. 

19.* Tonk. *. 

These States are under the political superiiiten<4cnce of the 
Governor General’s Agent, with a staff of four Assistants and 
four Political Agents. The extent of interference exercised 
hy the Govcrunient Of India is generally confined to the 
suppression of such crimes as suttee, ^itch-swinging, dacoitjj^ 
and thuggee ; but on more than one occasion within the lagt 
few years the British Government has bpen compelled to inter¬ 
fere as the paramount power. The Chiefs of Eajpootana exer¬ 
cise supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction within tho limits of 
their respective states. Tljcy are restrained by rfb check save 
the moral influence and. fear of the ^ritisli»Goveniment. Dis¬ 
putes among themselves are adjiulicated by the Courts of Va¬ 
keels. These Courts consist of one Upper Court and four Lower 
Courts. The Upper Court is composed of the Vakeels .who arc 
accredited to the Governor General’s Agent. The four Lower 
Courts are each composed of*the Vakeels accredited to each of 
the four Political Agents, and arc accordingly respectively situat¬ 
ed at the head quarters of those Officers,atOodcypore,Joudhporo, 
Jeypore, and Harowtec or Kotah. When British interests are 
concerned, or at the request of the members, or in cases of im¬ 
portance. the Agent of the Governor General, or his*Assist.ant, 
takes his seat as President and has a casting vote. Each Politi¬ 
cal Agent does the same in the Lower Court under similar ch-. 
cumstanccs. 

No Report of the ETajpoot States has appeared since last year. 

Central India and Bundlekund- 

The states of Central India are divisible into Feudatory States 
and Mediated Chiefships. The political relations of the Bri- 
tLsh Government with the Feudatory States are altogether upon a 
different footing from those which subsist with the Mediated 
Chiefships. The feudatory states arc sixGwalior, Indore, 
Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas and Jowrah. Of these Bhopal and Jow- 
rah are Mahomedan, but the remaining four are Mahratta. 
Gwalior and Indore are the most important; Gwalior being un¬ 
der His Highness Maharajah Sindhia, whilst Indore is under 
His Highness Maharajah Holkar. All these States possess the 
powers of life and death, and no interference in the internal ad- 
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ministration is exorcised by the British Government. When, 
however, an offender belongs to one 'State and the plaintiff to 
another, the Political Agent adjudicates the case; and in this 
pf'.rticular the Political officers in Central India discharge the 
duties which are performed in Uajpootana by the International 
Courts of Vakeels, In other respects the Political staff in Central 
India resembles that in Rajpootana. The Mediated Chiefships 
comprise a number of potty States which are hold under the im¬ 
mediate guarantee of tho British Government, but at the same 
time have feudal relations with one or other of the larger States, 
«;id occasionally under'more than one. The multiplicity of these 
petty Chiefships, and tho peculiarity of the tenures on which 
they are severally held, founded as they are on tlie measures 
adopted for tho pacification of the country after tho Mahratta 
war of J817, necessitate a more minute interference in their 
affairs, than* it is usual to exercise in the substantive States of 
Central India or Rajpootana. Upder tho Mahratt.a, as had 
previously been the case uivler tho Mahomedan Governors, tho 
potty Chiefs in Centi'al India .exercised but limited powers; 
and on the establishment of British supremacy in these jnovin- 
ccs, tho officers of the British Governmout naturally .assumed 
the position of arbiters of all tho cliffcrcnces by which the public 
peace could be disturbed, and of high judicial functionaries to 
whom all sentences of life and death wore referred. Tho result 
has been that those minor Chiefs refer all serious cases, moi o 
especially those involving capital punishment, whether inter- 
jurisdictional or otherwise, to the Political Agents. 

The States of Bundlekuud are similarly divided into four 
Treaty States—Rewah, Tehree, Duttia and Suinpthui-, and mi¬ 
nor States. 

■Tho whole feudatory territory supervised by the Central In¬ 
dia Agency, under the Governor General’s Agent at Indore, 
comprises 83,G00 square miles, with a population of 7,670,000 and 
annual revenues drawn by the chiefs, amounting to £2,612,300, 
exclusive of tho largv incomes of the mediatixed chiefs. 'J'ho 
territory under the Agency forms three divisions. Thc,North- 
East division comprises the Native states of Bundlekund .and 
Rewah. The Northern division consists of the Northern 
and Central districts of tho Gwalior State. The South-West 
divi.sion comprises the table-land knowm in modern times as 
Malwa—though far within the ancient limits of the province of 
that name—anti tho sub-montane territory between it and the 
Nuvbudd.a, as a considcmblc tract south of that river, extending 
to the K.audcish frontier. The iirst, extending from the Bengal 
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Presidency in tb*e oast to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
Re\yah and 35 other States aiul petty chiefships. Its area is 
about 22,400 square miles; its population about 3,170,000souls; 
and its public revenues aggrepjate ab,ont l^s. 03,58,000. The 
or Northern division, extends from Biindelkuud and the Saugor 
district, and has au area of allhwt 19,500 s(puire niilc.s; its popu- 
l.ation is about 1,180,000 souls and its public rcvciin^s about Rs. 
07,56,000. The 3rd, or Souih-West division goes on westward 
to the Bombay Presidency .and contains the remainder of Gwa¬ 
lior, Ilolkar’s estates, Bhopal, Dhar, Uewas and other small 
States. The area of this division i.s about»41,700 .s(iuaro miles, i1^ 
population about 3,320,000 souls and i(s public revenues about 
Rs. 1,30,00,000. Of the 71 States 4 arc Mahratta, of which 2i*ro 
principal and 2 secondary; 7 are Mahom^dan, of which 1 is prin¬ 
cipal, 2 secondary and 4 potty; 17 are Boondela, of wjiich (i are 
secondary and 11 ])ctty ; 33 are Rajpoot, of whi«h 1 is jtririei- 
])a], 12 secondary and 20 petty ; G are Brahmin and 4 belong to 
other clas.sos. Of (lie wlnrie 4 are* principal, 23 are secondary 
and 44 are petty. The Slates qie siqiprvised as follows— 

1. Inoouk Resiuk.VCV.—I ndore, Downs and Bagli. ■ 

2. Gwalior Agency. 

3. BiioI’AL AguNC-'Y.—I ncluding (lie States of Bhopal, ll.ij- 
gurli, Nursingurh, Kilchipore, Koorwai, Muksoodungtuli, Malio- 
medgurh, Uasoda, Pathareo, Larawut, Gwalior Distriels and Se- 
ronje. 

4. BiieEL Agency. —Including the States of Dhar, Jhabooa, 
Ali Raj|)ore, JolAii t, Mutw'arh, Imloro and Gw'alior I>istric1,s. 

5. Deruty Biieel Agency.—I ncluding tho British Pergun- 
nah of M undpore and State of Burwani. 

G. Westejin Malwa Agency.—I ncluding tho states of Jow- 
ra, Rutlam, Sectamow and Sillana. 

7. Pgliticaj, Assistant, Gognail 

8. Bunplekund Agency.—C omprising Sohawnl, Jiguee, 
Aieygurh, Baoneo, Beronda, Bijawnr, Cbirkary, Chuttorporo, 
Duttia, Kotec, Myhero, Nagode, Ooi*ha, Punua, Rew'ah and 
Sumptiiur. 

No Report of the Central India Agency has appeared since 
last year. 


Hyderabad. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad is in subsidiary alliance with tho 
British Govcrnraenl, and can neither undertake wars, nor carry 
on negotiations, except by tho permission or through the me¬ 
diation of the British Govermueut, The Go^■ernmcnt of India, 
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-however, abstains from any interference in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Nizam, who exorcises soj/ereign powers withiahis 
own territoiy; but the British Resident affords such friend¬ 
ly, counsel as occasion may require. A Subsidiary Force is 
maintained by the Britisb Government at Secunderabad in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad ih 'accordance with the treaty of 
1800. Thei" Force, known as the Hyderabad Contingent, is also 
cantoned in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained un¬ 
der the treaties of 1853 and 1860 by the revenues of the assign¬ 
ed districts known as the Berars. By the treaty of 1800 the 
Sij’-bsidiary Force was <0 consist of eight battalions of infaiitry, 
tAyo regiments of cavalry, and the usual proportion of artillery ; 
and subsequently by the treaty of 1853 it was agreed that there 
should never be less than five regiments of infantry, with one 
of cavalry*, and a due proportion of artillery stationed within the 
Nizam’s territory; unless with the express consent of His High¬ 
ness. By the treaty of 1800 the Hyderabad Contingent was not 
to consist of less than five thousand infantry, two thousand ca¬ 
valry, and four field batteries of artillery. The administration 
of Berar is also under the control of the Resident. 

Physical Outline .—The territory of the Nizam lies between 
lat. 16°10' and 20°40' N.; and long. 74°40' and 81°32' E. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by Berar and the 
Central Provinces; on the south and south-east by the Madras 
Presidency; and on the west by the presidency of Bombay. It 
is for the most part hilly, and possesses a broken and varied sur¬ 
face, traversed by a series of rivers, rising generally in the great 
range of hills and uplands known as the Western Ghauts of 
India, and floAving in an easterly direction toAvards the Bay 
of Bengal. The country is consequently divided by this system 
into several great strips, each having a disthictive feature, Avhich 
may bo briefly described thus:—South of the Ajunta range of 
hills, floAvs the Paingunga river, an affluent of the Godavery. Its 
course runs through a hilly and Avild country, on the whole the 
poorest part of the Nizym’s dominions, without any place of im- 
portance, except Hingole, one of the stations of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. Between the aforesaid river and the Godavery it¬ 
self, there exists a noble tract of country, which, Avith its high 
cultivation, waving harvests and general richness, may be look¬ 
ed upon as the garden of the Deccan, and contains many im¬ 
portant toAvns. Fvirther south is another affluent, the Manjera, 
on the banks of a tract often rugged and not very rich, though 
some parts of the valley are fruitful. Here are several places 
of martial tradition and strategic importance. Southwards of 
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tliis last-named river there is none till the Beeraa is reached 
which is an affluent of the Kistnah, then tfic Kistnah itself 
This large district, included between the Manjora and the Kist¬ 
nah, forms the most iinportant part of. the Deccan. Its ais* 
contains marked varieties of soil and climate and is studded with 
undulations; the eastern portion is covered with tanks and 
artificial lakes, among which may bo mentioned the cele¬ 
brated Pakhal lake, which is said to be the largest sheet 
of water in all India, though inferior to what it formerly 
was. To the westward, between the Becma and the Kist¬ 
nah, there is a largo tongue of land,'at one time forming 
Hindoo state of Shorapore under the feudal sovereignty of tjie 
Nizam, hut now brought under the administration of His High¬ 
ness since the rebellion of the prince in*18o7. On the extreme 
south, between the Kistnah and its tributary the Ikiombudra, 
lies the Raichoor Doab, which is in parts fertile.' The country 
thus subdivided by its riv,er system, has* also certain general 
demarcations pending on other considerations. Its geology pos¬ 
sesses tw’o marked features, first, tb« basaltic and trappean for¬ 
mations, and, second, the granitic formations. In general terms 
it may be stated that the blackish trap and the dark heavy soil 
prevail in the northern and western parts of the country, while 
the reddish gi’anite and laterite and the lighter soil prevail in 
the easleiTi. In the former are raised cotton and wheat, which 
are less dependent on irrigation ; and in the latter the autumn 
and spring har%’ests of rice are chiefly raised, being entirely de¬ 
pendent on irrigation from tanks and streams which abound. 
In the first or north-western division the agriculture resembles 
that of the Bombay Presidency, while that of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency is represented in the second or eastern division. The 
climate may be consiflered in general good, as there no arid J)are 
deserts, and hot winds are not so severely felt. Three langimges 
are spoken, Mahratta, Canarese, and Teloogoo or Telingee ; the 
two first are principally confined to the trap country, while the 
third is to be met with in the granite district. 

Products and Trade .—The spontaneous products are not re¬ 
markable. Coal and iron are said to exist, and the forests, 
though worth preserving, are not of any great importance. 
Little can be said of tho manufactures, w'ith the exception 
of the ornamental metal ware of Beder, the embroideries of 
Aurungabad and Koolburga, and the cloths of Hyderabad, Nan- 
dair, and Pyton, which hold a prominent place among the tex¬ 
tile fabrics of India. Trade, judging from the customs revenue 
a;ppears to he considefable, the aggregate value being some- 
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thing under lO^OOO/»<)()/. sterling per annum. The principal 
exports consist of cotton, oilseeds, country cloths and fabrics, 
and metal ware; the imports are salt, European piece goods, 
a»ul hardware. The eountiy trade is carried on partly by carts 
and partly by hack bullocks. Jl'he banking business -of the 
whole country is chiefly coudfleted at Hyderabad itself, and is 
very large. * 

Area and Poimlation .—The total area covers 78,003 square 
miles, w’ith an estimated population of about ten millions, 
giving a density of about 128 to the square mile. The real 
WTiOngth of the agricfiltural population consists of the wide¬ 
spread Koombee tribe ami its various branches. The edu¬ 
cated class of the Hindoos are Brahmins, who principally 
fill situations requiring more mental than physical labour. 
There ar'o many Rajpoots, some of whom represent ancient 
families, ami’ still possess a feudal or other superior position ; 
and also Sikhs, wUo.se mvrnbcrs have, increased since the Niz¬ 
am’s minister has for nearly-forty years belonged to their per- 
•suasion. Tlie lower orders, Rmnoosees, ].)hcis, &c., arc looked 
upon by Hindoos as of no caste, but often exhibit greater nerve 
and courngo than their superioj-s, .and are by no means <a con¬ 
temptible community. The banking and trading classes are 
principally composi'd of the Marwareo tribe, who came from 
Marw.ar in Rajpootaua. Of tlio Alahomedans there are the real 
Deecanese, the Aloghuls, the Pathans and the Syuds, who have 
been connected with this part ofimlia for ages. The Moghul must 
be considdi’ed the governing race of modern d.ays. There arc also 
to be mentioned tlie Arabs, Rohillas, Hubshees, Sindhecs, ami 
Parsees, whose advent to this territory was within the last half 
century. The aboriginal tribes, who exist in the wilder parts 
to the north-cast, resemble those of the Cciitr.al Provinces. 

Administration .—In 1867 Sir Salar Jung, the Minister, 
carried out several .administrative reforms. The 14 zillahs 
were divided into five circles, and a controlling officer was 
appointed over each'“circle, who was styled “ Sudder Ta- 
lookdar,” and corresponded very nearly with the Diyision.al 
Commissioner's and Sessions Judges in British territory. Tho 
cost of these new appointments was met by reducing the Alujlis, 
or Board, to two Members and a Secretary, and reducing tlie Mu- 
hukk«mmah-i-Sudur in like manner to one Judge. The su- 
liorvision of the civil jrolice was transferred from the Miijlis to a 
single head, who was styled “ Sudur-Mutamim-i-kutwalcc the 
Police itself, though organised departmcntally, was to obey tho 
Talookdars in all matters relating to the repression of crime and 
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tlie conduct of casea The reduced Muhukkumraah-i-Sudur was 
to remain in its modifie'd form ; most of the cases which used to 
be referred to it being disposed of by the Sudur Talookdara The 
I'ciluced Mujlis, acting immediate)^ under the Minister, pres¬ 
cribes rules for the guidance of the Sndur Talookdars, and exer¬ 
cises a general control, so as to ensure a uniformity of system. 
The zillahs are distributed under the new circles or*divisions in 
the following manner. One division, with head-quarters at Au- 
rungabad, compi’iscs the district to the north-west of the Dec- 
can. A second, with hcad-cpiarters at Eilgundul, comprises tho 
districts on the right or southern bank of the Godavery. A thimif 
with bead quarters at Kunimuu, comprises the Telogoo-speak- 
ing districts of Telingana Proper, famqus for large tanks, A 
fourth, with head quarters at Beder, comprises the districts in 
tho Very centre of the Deccan. 'J’hc fifth comprises tSie south¬ 
ern districts, consisting of the Shorapore and RaicTiore country. 
The.se arrangements oujy^affpeted the distri<?ts of the “Dowauee” 
under the direct control of the “Pk^wan” or Minister, comprising 
about thrcc-fourtlis of the country. The districts known as tho 
“ Shurf-i-kliass” under the Nizam direct, are separately'manag¬ 
ed; and so also are the “Pagah” under tho Shums-ool-Oomrali 
family, and the Jagoer tracts immediately around tho capital, 
Hyderabad. In liStib, Sir Richard Temple reported that certain 
districts, which had been mortgaged some years previously to 
two Arab Chiefs and one Pathau, in satisfaction of certain claims, 
and which paid a revenue aggregating eight lakhs per annum, 
had been recently recovered by the Nizam’s Government by an 
ailjustment of tho claims, and had been brought under the regu¬ 
lar settlement and management; and that this measure would 
doubtless prove of great benefit to the ryot.s. 

In February 1809* the Nizam died and was succeeded by hi.? 
son. Sir Salar J ung and Shums-ool-Ooomra were created joint mi¬ 
nisters on terms of equality. The young Nizam was placed pn- 
der the immediate care of his mother and paternal grandmother, 
subject to the supervision of Sir Salar J»ng who, moreover, has 
charge ^of all appertaining to the household, including a zenana 
of two thousand ladies. The Prince is an intelligent child but 
of a weak constitution. In a few years he will receive an Eng¬ 
lish education, and be placed under the guardianship of an 
English officer. Since the appointment of Sir George Yule a.s 
Resident, a million and a half sterling of debt has been paid ofif 
by Sir Salar Jung, though a considerable balance remains. 
The revenue of the country is now above two millions a year, of 
which a million and a quarter come from the land. Of late the 
VoL. Xlll., Pabtb in, * IV. 3 1 
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disbursements have been well within the income, although three- 
fourths of the whole were absorbed in the capital of the country. 
Since the late Nizam’s death the charges for his palace, court 
and family have formed a, civil list of £300,000. 

’J’he strength of the Nizam’s army is about 43,000 men, of 
which 6,500 are cavalry. The annual cost is about 790,000?. 
In 1865-6C the receipts amounted to 1,787,268?., and the expen¬ 
diture to 1,715,609?. leaving a surplus balance of 71,659?., which- 
has since been considerably increased so as to meet the outlay.s 
most urgently needed for public improvements, yet reserving an 
sB-dequate amount aimuSilly for the final extinction of the debt. 

«. Revenue .—In considei’ing the land revenue arrangements of the 
Nizam’s dominions, the.distinction of race and language has always 
existed, and still exists, in the revenue records, which are divid¬ 
ed into Wo sections, one pertaining to the Tcloogoo and Canarese 
country, the other to the Mahratta country, though in both sec¬ 
tions the language used .iu papeys submitted to the govern¬ 
ment is Persian. By the cvriginal constitution of these records 
all papers relating to landed tenures and to land revenue of their 
respective subdivisions of the country should pass through or be 
deposited in them. But in consequence of an undue influence 
and power exercised by the keepers of these revenue records 
which did not belong to them, a fresh arrangement was necessary 
and these records have boon restricted to their legitimate functions. 
As regards the constitution of the agricultural community and 
the tenures of land, there is a generic resemblance pervading 
the whole of the Nizam’s dominions. But there have been, and 
still are, some differences between the Telingana and Mahrat- 
ware'e country. In Telingana the fundamental tenure of land is 
much the same as that which prevails in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of the Madras Presidency, and which is so well known as 
the ryotwaree tenure. While that of the Mahratwaree division of 
thq country is the same as in Telingana, with the exception that 
there are few if any zemindars ; and, consequently, none of the 
leasehold arrangements as in Telingana. In the best days of 
the Nizamat the land revenue arrangements, though dpubtless 
not free from the faults of the time, were conducted with toler¬ 
able efficiency. Subsequently the administration fell off, so 
much so that between 1815 and 1820 it was considered necessa¬ 
ry that some effort at reform should be made. In 1820-21 Sir 
0. Metcalfe, then Resident, after visiting the country, held that 
further protection against over-exaction or other oppressions 
jnust bo afforded to the peasantry. Urged mainly by his 
representations the Nizam’s Government concluded money 
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settlements on tolerably moderate terms witii the ryots for 
brief periods of years in most of the districts. British officers 
were appointed to move about the interior to see that no con¬ 
travention of these settlements was'aliow'bd, and without intei*-* 
fering in the revenue administration’they caused redress to be 
afforded to complainants, and in this way served to check the 
previously existing malpractices. The effect of thcle measures 
w'as felt up to tire year 1830. Shortly after the British officers 
wor-e withdrawn, and the districts began to be farmed out. In 
the year 1865 the Nizam’s Government ordered a further money 
settlement, or, in other words, a limitation of the State demanS^ 
to be made for all the Mahratwaree districts on a rough suf-. 
vey or examination of tlio fields for a period of three years. 
This settlernent has been since going on. Similar orders were 
issued for the Tclingana districts, but little advaj 3 ce*l}as been 
m.'ulo, partly by reason of the ryots being, less accustomed to 
fixed money ])aytHeiits, an(> to thok being leiss desirous of en¬ 
gaging for any term of years. I’Ik? general increase of the gross 
revenues of the Nizam’s territories 'has risen from l,163,850f. 
in 18()1-C2 to l,fi()l,84.5f. ia ISGo-dO, wliich was about 37 per 
ccut. in five years; and tlie net revenues had increased in the 
same period at the same rate. The rise in each case was pro¬ 
gressive from year to year. 

Justice .—In the department of civil justice, the total number 
of original suits on the files in all the courts of tho various dis¬ 
tricts for the j'ear 1806-67 amounted to 6,815 cases, of which 
4,649 were decided during the year, leaving 2,166 pcnmii g at its 
close. The amount of litigation, though less m proportiyn ns 
compared with the probable population than the litigation iu 
the Central Provinces;ind Berar, was, novertheLess, cousiderahlo. 
The miiuher of cases pending at the close, showed an iucicaso«of , 
622 over tlie preceding year. The total niiinher of appeals from the 
subordinate to the taloolcdar courts amounted to 4 27, of which only 
170 had heeu decided during 1866-67*,■ and of 47 appeals from tho 
district courts to the central court at HydAahad, only 16. were de¬ 
cided, iviiich did not show very satisfactorily as to. the working of 
these courts. In 1866-07 in the districts under the minister, exclu¬ 
sive of the jagheer districts, for which no statistics were available, 
the number of crimes and offences before the district courts was 
6,250 ; the number of persons apprehended amounted to 5,858; 
cases successfully prosecuted by the police, were 5,492; the 
amount of the property stolen was valued at 23,705Z., of which 
5,621f. was recovered ; and the persons under trial at the close 
of the ycai' numbered 1,870. In the district criminal courts out 
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of 6,738 cases |>,864 were disposed of, leaving only 874 pending 
at the close of 1866-67. There were a number of criminal cases 
committed to the central court at Hyderabad by the talookdars 
ay being beyond theil po^fers. The business of that court on 
the criminal side amounfed to ^86 cases, of which 405 wore dis¬ 
posed of in 1866-67. This court also disposed of 1,659 other 
criminal appeals and cases. 

Besides the district courts, there are the criminal courts for 
the city of Hyderabad and its suburbs. 'I'he police magistrate’s 
cotirt for the trial of J)etty cases, disposed of 1,167 cases out of 
'¥,810 brought before it, 75 were struck off, and 41 were referred 
t3 the higher courts. Only 27 cases were left at the close of the 
year. The business of the principal criminal court for the city of 
Hyderabfid and its suburbs showed 944 cases disposed of out of 
1,116 set down for hearing; in some cases the action of this 
court was impeded^ by opposition and delays incident to such a 
state of society as that of llydembad. The- court, however, 
was considered the best in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
judge (originally trained In tlio* North-Western Provinces) was 
well known to be an excellent officer. The cases submit¬ 
ted or committed to the court of final appeal amounted 
to 130, of which 129 were disposed of in 1866-67. Tliere were 
15 jails in all the districts under the dewan or minister, in 
which there were 3,592 prisoners at the close of the year, and 
there were besides six jails in and about the city which had 846 
prisoners ; thus the total prison population amounted to 4,438. 
The prisons are not constructed on any iiaiticular jilan, nor is 
there anything like the sanitation, discipline, and organization 
which have been introduced in the British jails. 

The total establishment of the Police i,u 1867 was 350 horse, 
and about 7,000 fbot. The annual cost amounts to about 
68,070^. The pay of a mounted policeman is tl. 10s. per 
mensem ; of a foot policeman from 10». to 12s. per mensem. 
The pay of the officers of the police (all natives) ranges from 
2Z. to 18Z. per “ me&sem.” As compared with the known 
area and prol)able population of the country, this establishment 
would appear to be tolerably economical; but then it only per¬ 
forms the sWictly civil duties of a constabulary. From this ar¬ 
rangement, as from all other civil arrangements, were excluded, 
— iivst, the Surf-i-khass districts under the tlie Nizam ; second, 
the Pagah jagheer under the Shums-ool-Oomrah family ; ihvrd, 
the jagheer tracts immediately surrounding the city of Hydera¬ 
bad ; fourth, the city of Hyderabad itself. 

JSducation .—Formerly nothing was done in the shape of State 
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education under the Nizam’s Government, thft existing schools 
being either private or indigenous, and much below the wants 
of the people. In 1850-57 the Nizam’s minister establislied a 
school in Hyderabad of a superior- order. This institution Is 
now flourishing, and bad 48(V]iUpils, of whom 70 were receiving 
an English education. Schools are now maintained at various 
places. Latterly a coinmonoement of organization has been 
made by the appointment of a native gentleman as educational 
secretary to tlie minister, and he has been deputed to make a 
circuit in the districts with a view to a further establishment of 
schools. The educational expenditure lias hitherto been stn^TF, 
amounting to 2,2(58^. in 1865-00, and 3,012i. in 1800-67. Ttie 
schoola at the British stations were kept up by European 
influence, though often with the support and aid of ,the native 
government. Such were the Chudderghaut school near the 
Hyderabad residency, numbering 91 pupjis, of whom So were 
learning English ; the awgltZ-veniacular schools at Secunderabad, 
with about 80 pupils, of whom^)5 were learning English ; and 
schools of lesser size at the *several cantonments of the Hy¬ 
derabad Contingent. In 1840 a medical school was also esta¬ 
blished at Chudderghaut, vuliich has been superintended by 
successive residency surgeons, who receive a special allowance 
on that account from the Nizam’s Government. It has from its 
commencement to the year 1808 sent forth 37 native pupils, who 
have been examined and passed by committees of British medi¬ 
cal officers. 

Public Wovhk —The first attempt to organize a piiblic works 
department was made some years ago by the appointinent of 
European and Eurasian engineers, chiefly for the repairs of 
tanks, and by a sipall annual budget allotment amounting to 
about 16,800^. Estimates amounting to 59,853/. in the aggregate 
have been allowed within the two years ending 1807 for public 
improvements in the districts of the interior. A further step in 
organization has been taken by the appointment of a gentleman 
to a position corresponding to the omcc of chief engineer and 
secretary to the Government for public works. The roads in the 
interior are mere tracks; and even with important lines is this 
the case. In this matter the Deccan is probably not at all pe¬ 
culiar among Native States. At various times the Nizam’s Go¬ 
vernment have been induced to do something in this direction. 
Since 1856 a sort of convention has been entered into with the 
Nizam, whereby the surplus of the spirit excise in the canton¬ 
ment of Secunderabad, which may accrue after defraying vari¬ 
ous local charges, shall be devoted to the construction or main- 
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tenancc of certawi lines of road. Q'lie British Resident has been 
charged with the supervision of this expenditure. 

^ , Mtunpore- 

Between the tea valley of Cachar and the Burmese frontier lie 
the 7,000 square miles of territoVy which we “ protect” for the 
Rajah of Muniporc. In the centre of that area is the valley of 
050 square miles which contains the capital. A quarter of a 
century ago, Colonel Guthrie, of the Bengal Engineers, made a 
military road for 103 miles between Cachar and Munipore. 
Starting due east fronv Silchar, the civil station ef the former,, 
thp traveller reaches the British boundary after twenty-five 
miles. He crosses by a ferry the Barrak river on which Silchar 
stands, and he passes" a low range of arable hills once nearly 
covered with the tea plant but now abandoned to the jungle. 
The Jerree ''river constitutes the British boundary, w'ith a 
stockaded police poot fronted by .a similar Muniporee post ou 
the other side. Away the rpad winds for a few miles through 
dense forests, the Jerree occasionally in sight, its channel chok¬ 
ed with trees which, in the rainy season, are hurled dowm by the- 
torrent. Soon the ascent begins and. steadily continues to the 
height of 4,800 feet, the surnmif of the Kalanaga range. The 
Mookroo and the Eerung are then crossed. The scenery on the 
latter is very grand, and its waters are full of pure mahseer fish.. 
Passing through the arable Kowpoom valley and crossing the 
Limeetak, the ascent of the range of mountains of the same 
name is made and the valley of Munipore i,s seen 2,500 feet 
below, the capital being twelve miles off. The Muniporees live 
in chronic dread of raids from the hill tribes and from Cachar,. 
and hence their rivers are unbridged. Disputes between tliem 
and the Burmese are not so frequent. This route, or one near 
to it, seems to have been that adopted by the Buddhist fugi¬ 
tives from Bengal and Behar who carried their sacred books and 
relict into Burmah and China. The stream and the variety of 
traffic which pass along it even now are remarkable. Bengaleea 
enter Munipore with large sums for the purchase of buttaloes 
and ponies. The Burmese approach Munipore from the east, 
with these animals, a little, gold and precious stones, earth-oil 
and the well-known boxes. The Bengalees import cloth also, 
and it is to be feared both muskets and ammunition. Travel¬ 
lers come even from' the Punjab. The Rajah levies a duty of 
from Rs. 3-4 to 10 on all animals leaving the country. In 
1868 no ponies were aUowed to be taken out, owing to the 
scarcity of these animals. Occasionally the Bengalee traders 
are waylaid and killed by the Nagas in the hills, but as a rule 
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they meet with no difficulties save from the thievish propensi¬ 
ties of the Burmese. Munipore in the matter of demand and 
supply is nearly independent of all the world. The capital 
acts chiefly as an entrepot between .Cacliar and Burmah. Ev/m 
salt is supplied without import. The people raise only sufficient 
for their wants and are, therelfwb, liable to famine. They appear 
to be well off and prosperous; they all seem, even tl* poorest, to' 
be well fed and to have sufficient clothing. The Political Agent 
never saw a beggar, or an apparently destitute person, in the 
country. The Government system is eminently conservative. 
With free trade and a proper development of the resovxrces of 
country, the money revenue might be enormously increased. 
There are large tracts of fine soil altogether waste. As in all 
Asiatic States the administration of justice is a farce. Money will 
always procm*e immunity from punishment, whatever'the crixno 
may be. The Rajah is almost entirely „in the hands Sf his advisers, 
a set of unscrupulous mcn.who think of nothing but how to fill 
their pockets. • 

The population number about .50,000 and, as there is little mo¬ 
ney, and the produce is confined to the wants of the people, 
each man pays his dues to the State in the shape of from ton to 
forty days’ labour every year. That seems to have been the ori¬ 
gin of the custom known as/aZfoop. The only industrious class 
in the country are tlie women. They do all the work. “ While 
his female belongings are hard at work all day, our friend 
strolls about, takes an airing on his pony, or plays at hockey. 
Almost the only out-door employment at which n»en will be 
seen at work is ploughing or gardening, and even this appears 
to be done chiefly by the boys and younger branches of d fami¬ 
ly.” The Muuiporee women work equally hard in the British 
districts. The Munlporees are nominally Hindoos, and their 
only priests are women called maiheea who are treated as ora¬ 
cles. The Rajah’s peculiar god is a species of snake called 
I’akungba from tvhich the Royal family claims descent. When 
it appefxrs, it is coaxed on to a cushion bjr the priestess in attend¬ 
ance, jvho then performs certain ceremonies to please it. Very 
early marriages are not approved of. Polygamy is common. 
There is a most corrupt Court called “ Paja” for the judgment 
of all matters between man and wife. The Rajah enjoys a 
money revenue of from Rs. 12,000 to 1.5,000. He receives Rs. 
6,370 a year from us, since we induced him to give up to the, 
Burmese certain territory up to the Yoma hills. Munipore 
Tvas declared independent by the treaty of Yandaboo, but its 
weakness was so tempting to the Burmese that we took it under 
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otir protection at the Rajah’s request. It has improved during 
the last 35 years in population and wealth. It abounds in fine 
iron. The Government of India has directed that the road is to 
bi? kept in fair order < and bridged, and the country is to be sur¬ 
veyed. • ^ 

We now come to the Feudatory States supervised by the Gov¬ 
ernment of'lndia intermediately through the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Of those under Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
there is nothing to report. 

Punjab. 

..The only States administered by British officers were Bhawul- 
pore, Ohuinba and Patoudie. 

Bhawulpore, exclusive of the desert portion, is a narrow 
strip of aountry, of an average width of eight miles, ex¬ 
tending for SOO miles along the left bank of the Sutlej, Cho- 
nab and Indus suceesisivcly. The, area is 2,483 square miles, 
of which 1,781 square miles, or a little more than two-thirds, 
are culturable, and 702 square, miles unculturable. Of the 
cullurable area, 1,111 square miles, or a little less than two- 
thirds, arq cultivated. Of the cultivated area, 343,702 acres, or 
637 square miles, arc irrigated by inundation canals; 107,680 
acres, or 168 square miles, by w'ells ; and 260,377 acres, or 
406 square miles, by inundation from the river. There is no 
rain cultivation. The population is estimated at 364,502 souls, 
of whom 10,000 are residents of the'forts and isolated villages 
in the desert, leaving 354,502 as the numbernf inhabitants of 
the fertile portion of the territory. There is thus, in this latter 
portion, a population of 147 persons to the square mile. Of the 
total population, 192,161 are returned as agriculturists, and 
172,341 as non-agriculturists. During 'the minority of the 
Nawab the State is administered by Major Mincbin, and is 
annually increasing in prosjrerity. The revenues in csisb, and 
estimated value of grain, amounted to Rs. 14,43,174, being an 
increase of Rs. 3,02,62? upon the income of the preceding year. 
The expenditure was Rs. 12,10,502. The cultivation e^jtended 
by means of canals and trade increased. An English School 
prospers under tlie supervision of the Rev. Mr. Yeates, a 
missionary of Mooltan. 

Ghumba is a mountainous tract to the north of the Kangra dis¬ 
trict, locked in on alihost every side by lofty ranges. It is founded 
on the north and north-west by the territories of Kashmir; on the 
north-east and east by British Lahoul and Ladakh. Its area is 
estimated at 3,216 square miles, and its population, chiefly Raj- 
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put and Gaddi, at 120.,000 souls, of which 6,4)00 reside in the 
capital. To the east is a region of snowy peaks aiul glaciers ; 
on the west and south arc fertile valleys. Within its limits 
two of the five rivers of the Punjab,*tlj.e ^avi and Chandra Bha- 
ga or Chenab ; and the forests ^lear their bank.s at Pangi on the 
Chenab, and Bavmaor on the Bavi, are impoita^jt sources of 
timber supply for the railway and other puldic works in the 
Punjab. The revenue is estimated at £16,402 in 1869-70 and the 
expenditure at £2,963 less. The administration is conducted by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blair Beid in comrniyiieation with the Baj^t. 
The surplus of £3,107 in 1868-69 was spent on roads, a school 
and dispensary. * 

Pafowdia is small State of 41 villages‘adjoining the district of 
Gurgaon. During the Nawab’s minority the State i.s managed by 
Sufder Hoossein Khan under the Cdmmi.ssioncr of Delhi. The 
receipts in 1868-69 were £14,064 and tht> expenditure £4,056 
less. • • 

Of the 31 States not under British management those reported 
on are Kashmerc, Patiala" Kapurtliulla and Bolaspoie. 

Kashniere .—In consequence bf the representations of Dr. Cay¬ 
ley, the agent in Ladakh to guard the interests of traders between 
Eastern Turkistan and British India, the Maharajah consented 
(1) to reduce the transit duties on good passing between British ter¬ 
ritory and Eastern Turkistan, vld Ladakh, to. a uniform rate of 5 
per cent, ad valorem, calculated on the jirice entered in the in¬ 
voice ; (2) to abolish other petty and vexatious cesses formerly ex¬ 
acted from traders ;and (3) to remove the prohibition against the 
transmission of the fine Turfani shawl wool, of which an abun¬ 
dance is produced in 4hc countries north of Lch, through Ladakh 
to British, territory. These liberal measures were not adopted 
without reluctance. Asiatic States are eminently conservative, 
£Chd the principles of free trade are foreign to their ideas o^ad- 
ministration j while in the case of Kashujere, the §tate officials, 
being all more or less engaged in trade, were personally in¬ 
terested* in excluding competition in the field of commerce. 
The result was a large increase of trade. There is a favourable 
opening for the remunerative export of piece goods, broad cloth 
and Himalayan teas, in the direction ofYarkund. Investiga¬ 
tions made by Dr. Cayley, and Mr. Forsyth, Commissioner of 
the Jullundur Division, have established the fact of the exis¬ 
tence of a route from Lahoul, in British territory, to Yarkund, 
vid the Pangong Lake and the Chang Chenmoo pass, considerably 
shorter than that by Ladakh, avoiding the Karkorum, 
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TliD present P.uler of Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoten, Yakub 
KusL Begi, evinced great anxiety to cultivate friendly relations 
witli the British Government, and at the close of 1867 despatch- 
?1(1 an Elohi to the Maharajah. The Elclti subsequently proceed- 
<■(1 to Lahore, and had'an intefview with the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor. He returned to his country by the new route, promising 
to use his*\)est endeavours to promote the growth of trade with 
British India. In 1869 Lieutenant Hayward, an agent of the 
Iloyal Geographical Society, and Mr. Shaw, a tea-planter'of Kan- 
^■a, visited Mahommed Yakub at Kashgar and were extremely 
well received. The ruler now styles himself Ataligh Gha-zi. 
His dominions eastward include Hi and Roumchi, which twq 
))hiccs pay tribute and acknowledge his rule, though not actut 
ally included in Ids conque.sts. The Ataligh resides chiefly at 
Kashgar to v'atch the northern frontier on account of tlie move¬ 
ments of the Russians, who have erected a fort and briilge at 
the Naryn River from the side of jllmati, and the Yarkundis 
liave a Fort and advance post on the mountains (called by them 
the Karatagh, by the Ohincse* the Shart), two marche.s 

north-east of Artush, and about one 'march from the Russians. 
The whole frontier is .strictly watched, and not a man can enter 
the country from the north. I)r. Ca.yley reports it as authentic that 
two Russian officers tried in the autumn of 1868 to enter Kashgar 
and present them.selves before the King, but were arrested at the 
fir.st fort, and, though we 11.trea ted, were sent back at once over 
the frontier. In Kokaml Khudayar Khan was still on the throne, 
and quite under Russian influence, wdiich was very distaste¬ 
ful to his subjects, and had ijroduccd enmity between him 
pud the Yarkund ruler. The Russians do not hold any posts 
in Kokand. A large kafila reached Kashgar from Kokand 
late in 1868, and since then all intercourse has ceased be¬ 
tween the two countries. The bazars of Yarkund and Kashgar 
art almost entirely supplied with Russian matnifactures, as cali¬ 
co, chintzes, velvet, and cloths of all kinds, which come in cuoi- 
inous ([uautities, and' sell for very high price.s. Many of the 
articles are English, imported through Russia. The S^ipply of 
tea comes almost entirely vid Bishawah, Cabul, and Bokhara, 
and is very scarce and expensive; the common Kangra greeq 
tea sells at Rs. 4 per lb. Black tea is not approved of. 

Patiala .—The State is administered by four native official^ 
constituting a counsel of regency during the minority of the 
Maharajah. There wete intrigues in the Council and one 
her was rernoved from the State, 
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ICapurtliala. —There lyere unhappy disscnsiijns l>etween the 
Rajah and his two brothers Bikrania Singh and Suchet Singh, 
which came before the Secretary of State. 

Billaapur is a small Hill State'witli’lands on both sides c# 
the river Sutlej. Between the TJfiyis-Sutlej and Cis-Sutloj portions 
is a strip of territory known as the pergunnahs of Bassai and 
Beachorto, with an area of about 47,000 square itiiles. Tiie 
tract was wrested from its Chief by the Sikhs and on-annex¬ 
ation came into the possession of the British Government. 'I'his 
Was restored, in consideration of the tried loyalty of ■' " ‘ ’ 

payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 8000. 

Bombay. 

itnroda. —There is no report. 

Kattywar.—Tha Waghecr bands, who hg,d so long harassed 
the southern districts of*thh proviime, extended their raids to 
the villages around the .British station of Rajeote. In a short time 
they attacked and plundered ^en villages, some of which they 
burnt down, killed and wounded uj)wanls of seventy persons, 
and carried of property of more tluin two lakhs of rupees in va¬ 
lue. The Chiefs had been repeatedly urged to exert themselves, 
but without avail, and the Political Agent, finding that the out¬ 
laws had established a reign of terror in the country, determin¬ 
ed to act in person against them. Ho accordingly moved out 
with a small British force, and after rapid marching^came up 
with them at Machurda in his Highness the Jam’s territory. 
The outlaws occupied a strong position on the Tobur Hillmear 
Machurda, which after a sharp struggle was gallantly carried by 
our troops, who nearly.aunihilated the whole body of the enemy. 
But the victory was clouded by the loss of two brave ofliccM, 
Captains Hcbbert and LaTouche, Assistants to the Political 
Agent. The bands were extirpated. The Federal Seebutidytof 
the Kattywar States was raised from contingents supplied by 
the several first-class States to maintain order. The Jam of A’bwos- 
nuggur'the Nawab of Joonaghur and the Chief of Bhownuggur 
reformed their police, so as to bo independent of the law¬ 
less Arab mercenaries previously employed. The mal-adminis- 
tration of the States of Rajeote and Limree led to their being 
placed under the supervision of a British oflScer, who will ma¬ 
nage them during the minority of the young Chiefs. Public 
Works in Kattywar continued to receive attention. New 
schools sprung up in every direction. A suitable building was 
erected at the cost of the Chiefs to accommodate their sons when 
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resertiri" to. Rajcote for tlie purpose of prosecuting their studies. 
Forty-nine new Schools were opened during the year. 

' Kuich.—A marked improvement lias taken place in the admi- 
Mfstration since theoffioeofDewan was assumed by Mr. Saboodeen, 
previously Deputy Collector and Ii^agistrate of Surat. The Rao 
continued to evince a warm interest in education. He personal¬ 
ly examines the schools at Bhooj and Mandavee and distributed 
prizes, .Tlio Girls’ School established by him at his capital is at¬ 
tended by fifty girls of different ages;the Mandavee school by 
aliout forty gills. His Highness also employed a teacher solely 
fot his young daughter.' 

'Itewa Kanta —I'he Government of Rajpeepla was transferred 
from the cx-Raja Veevsaljee to his son Guubhoersingjee.' The 
Raja of L\>onavjarra, Dullelsingjee, died on the 18th June 1807, 
and was suaeeeded by a boy adopted by his widow. The pro¬ 
gress of the State /rf Barrcah under Goveimmcnt supervision 
was most satisfactory. Notwithslabding the indifference of the 
Chiefs, education is inakiii"' its way slowly through the country. 
There are 36 vernacular schools. The peace of Rewa Kan¬ 
ta was threatened towards the close of the year by an insur¬ 
rection of the Naikra inhabitants of the neighbouring British 
district of Jamboogora. The Naikras, under the influence of a 
religious impostor, styling himself the “ Purmeshwur,” and led 
by one of their principal naiks, Roopsing, attacked the Thanna 
of Rajghur in February. They Avere defeated and captured. 

Alahee c Kanta .—Progress Avas made in „ Education and 
Public Works. Niue young Chiefs attended the Sadra school. 
KeAV school-houses were built at the jiopulous toAvns of Myheesa 
and Dubbora, and the schools comparatively well endoAved. The 
Maharajah of Edur, Jowansingjee, was created a Knight Com- 
niaiider of the Star of India. 

KoUmjyoor .—The introduction of a scheme for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Kolhapoor State during the minority of the Raja, 
formed one of the ledding events of the year. 'J'he Revenue 
Survey made good progress in the Serole district. The levy of a 
cess of one anna in the rupee for education was authorised. Public 
Avorks and education made fair progress. The education of the 
young Rajah is carefully supervised by Lieutenant West. His 
High ness is an apt sphohir. 

Southern, Mimratta Country .—The condition of the Jagheer 
States on the Avhole continued satisfactory. Appeals are now 
disposed of by the Political Agent in communication with the, 
Bevjeral Chiefs.. 
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Saivant Wan'ee :—The Sur Dessaee, Tshein,^Sa:wuiit, Chief of 
AVarce, died on the 11th October 1867, at the advanced a^e of 
eighty-two years. He had succeeded to the Chiefship of the 
Waree statein 1822^ but soon di-splayedsymptoiusof iucoinpetenae 
to rule. He was deposed |uid iu 1843 his sou- Aua Sabeb- 
rebelled. But the fanaily was so*loyal iu the Mutiny that the son' 
was recognised as heir-apparout to the Chiefship oS^Warce, and 
was to be installed. 

Junjeera is on the coast only 30 miles from Bombay. For the 
first time iu its history its Chief visited Bombay. ^ 

Sindh Frontier .—In October 1867 disturbances broke out*in 
Beloochistan, caused by the return to •the province of Sirdar 
Moola Mahomed, the liysanoo Chief, from Kaudahai^ where he 
had been residing in exile since his flight from lifdoochistan in 
1865. He was joined by three of the minor Chiefs. They were 
met by the Khan of Kholat and disporsed. The differouces of 
both parties were adjusted by Sir^. Green. 


li{adras- 

Travancore .—The Maharajah governs this State, through a 
minister, on the same system as ordinary British territory. Ihe 
income was £448,200 and the expenditure £436,000 in 1866-67. 
Of the revenue £167,765 is yielded by laud. The export trade 
amounted to £426,000 in value, of which more than half •wasin the 
products of thecocoa palm; Thccustom.sdutywas£30,700. There are 
three centres of coffee enterprise, Peermade in the north, Athree- 
mulay, west of Travancore, and Asamboo in the south. The 
prospects in all are fifvourable. The planters have, in alinos| all 
cases, been secured in their rights by the survey of their lands 
and the issue of title deeds. Tea cultivation, judging from' 
the results derived from the ex 2 )erimeutal gardens at jfeer- 
inode, promises to be still more succflssful. It has not, how¬ 
ever, yet been taken up to any extent by planters. 'The Cin¬ 
chona experiment appears to be progressing favourably. The 
Madras Administration Report remarks that credit has in every 
report been given' for measures of progress, many of which are 
of an important as well as of a po^mlar cdiaracter, but considering 
that Travancore is a province not larger than a good sized 
Collectorate, and the revenue is less than that of several, the ac¬ 
complishment of the long pending measure of the garden re¬ 
assessment might have been expected. 
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UocMn. The, iDcorne was £108,000 and the expendittire 
£102,750 in 18C6-C7. Of the former the land yielded £59,000.1 
About 8,000 acres bad been taken np for coffee. The port of* 
NSrakal with its still wliter continued to be increasingly resorted 
to in the monsoon months.'' . , 

Oarnatio.-''-The payments to Carnatic Stipendiaries, includ¬ 
ing Jagbirdars, amounted to Rs. 0,43,030. The number of per¬ 
sons receiving pensions on the 1st April 1868 was 1,210. The 
bii)ses by death were 67. 



